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A universal is all-pervasive.. . But it is perceived only in an 
individual. "Though it : completely reveals’ itself: in and through an 
individual yet it is not a truism that it is not perceived in and through 
other individuals. Similarly, though a letter is all pervasive yet it is 
heard only at the spot where a dhvani (a definite set of well-defined 
conjunctions and disjunctions) exists." We should also note that when 
it is heard it is heard perfectly and completely. Though. it is heard at 
a spot yet it is also heard at other spots under similar circumstances. 
As the: body of an individual is the manifestor of a universal so a dhvani 
is an illuminator of a letter. -It is pointless to hold that a letter is 
heard if it is located upon a substance and that it is not heard if it is 
not located upon a substance. i 

As a letter is -not grasped as ubiquitous and dba so the 
properties of-a dhvani, viz., dullness,:sharpness, etc., appear to be the 
properties of a letter. In a like manner though plumpness and 
thinness, etc., are the properties of a body. yet they are known to us 
as belonging to the universal. The person who has never experienced 
the plump .cow individuals such as Sabaleya, etc., is known to 
perceive the universal of cow-ness-as thin. . ME 

Or, the properties such as sharpness, dullness, etc -are not 
presented to our consciousness as those of a letter. But the 
consciousness of a letter appears to us to be sharp or dull since an act 
of consciousness simulates its manifestor. > — 247 


* 
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Likewise the letters either increase or decrease in volume. But. 
they do never eclipse one another. (In other words, the letters appear 
to be such because the consciousness of a letter is either sharp or dull|. 
This derivative property of an act‘of consciousness is attributed to 
letter. - A letter always remains to be the same.) : 


As the dim light of a Emp is thrown into shade by the brillian 
rays of the sun so the weak current of air is j surpassed. by the strong 
current of alr.. l 
Thus the above two pev vit., (1) an improvement i 
made upon the organ of hearing and (2) an improvement is made upo 
the letter are proved to be true. since they are now freed from a 
defects." Hence, the hypothesis of the manifestation of a letter i 
better since a letter is’ proved to be eternal on he strength . 


recognition. 


The Hypothesis of the manifestation of a letter is better that 
that of the creation of a letter since the former 
i obeys the law of parsimony 


Sirs, let us xow diss which of the two hypotheses, viz., th 
of the creation of a letter and that of the manifestation of a lette 
obeys the law of parsimony. ` | 

Let us at.the outset examine in detail the hypothesis of creation - 
The N aiyayikas, the Vaisesikas, the Samkhyists, the Jainas and tH... 
Buddhists subscribe to the hypothesis that a letter is an effect. 
body thinks of the wretched philosophers, viz., the Carvakas, in th 
context. 

` The venerable Vaisegikas agree with us, the Miro&nsakas,, in t 
manner. of perceiving a sound. A sound is produced either 
conjunction or by disjunction. It, being thus produced, spread ov 
all directions. It goes up and. down.. It also proceeds obliquely  . 
When it spreads it looks Hike a round Kadamba flower with its polle; i 
on all sides. Each sound produces another: similar sound at a vei 
close quarter. Thus a sound generates many similar sounds. The 
on their turn, create other similar sounds in a, similar manner. O 
as a wave produces a series of waves so a sound produces a series € - 
sounds. A sound which is last but one of the series arises in the. 8 
confined. within the ear-walls. It inheres in the sky, limited by th 
ear-walls. It is sensed by the ‘organ of hearing, i.e., the limited ský- 
* But such a conjecture simply provokes our laughter. 2 
. The hypothesis tha& a sound produces another sound is a vei 
X uncommon one. A man of common sense fails to follow such 
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_ hypothesis. Two acts of consciousness are known fo be causally 

connected., But the causal nexus is not known to hold. good between 

 iwo sounds. | 

. No body places his confidence: in the hypothesis dai a sound 

produces on all sides ub and down, its sunilar sounds at a place very 
close to that of a listener. 

If a sound produces at all a.series of sounds why does not the 
serles continue to exist for all times to come since the abrupt 
‘exhaustion of the velocity of a sound does not take place like that of 
the velocity .of the air. How is if that a sound is veiled when the sky 
is partitioned by the walls, ete.? ‘The inherent cause of a sound is the. 
sky. It, being all-pervasive, exists even within the wall. 

Now, the Vaisesikas may contend that the sky which has no 
contact with a wall which envelops if is the material cause of a sound. 
In that case, they should furnish us with sufficient proof. 

Again, if a sound produces a similar sound then how is it that 
a faint sound produces a loud sound?. A near sound is heard to be 
loud but a distant one is heard to be faint. | 

A series of sounds cannot be compared to that of waves since a 
wave has size, motion and speed but & sound has none. 

The Vaisesikas have argued that. a- sound produces a similar 
sound because it is an attribute like a colour. Such an argument is 
baseless because the minor premiss that a sound is an attribute . 
involves the fallacy of material contradiction. It has not yet been 
established that a sound is an attribute. l 

A sound is never experienced as depending upon a substance. 
. But when we perceive an attribute, viz., colour, etc., we perceive it as 
- inhering in a substance. Therefore, how can a. sound be an attribute? 

= "The main argument of the Vaisesikas that a sound produces 
another sound because it is an attribute like the attribute of colour- 
. ls opposed by the following counter-arguments. A sound does not- 
produce another sound because it is a sound like the sound which is 
produced within the ear-hole. Conjunction and disjunction do not 
produce a sound. because they possess the essence af conjunction and 
disjunction like the other conjunctions and disjunctions which do not 
produce sound. These counter- arguments are ready at hand. We 
should not dilate upon this insignificant hypothesis. 

The followers of Kapila hold that the mode of thes organ of 
hearing goes to the place where a sound is produced. It assumes the 
form of a sourd. In other words, a sound imparts its form to the 
mode of the said organ. Thus the mode of the organ undergoes a  . 
change. But the mode is intermixed with the sky. Why does the, ` 
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near sound impresses its form on the mode but not the distant one? 
Is there any law to govern the above change in the form of a mode? 
As there is no such law so a sound which is produced near Cawnpur 
should be heard in the distant village .Gauramülaka in Kashmere. 
Moreover, a sound which is produced in a partitioned area should also 
be heard since the mode of the organ of hearing which has no 
dimension cannot be obstructed by the partition walls :when it goes 
out to reach the sound. | i 

If the wind blows towards the organ of hearing from a sound 
then the sound should not be heard since the flowing wind blocks the 
passage of the moving mode. 

But it is a fact that even a distant sound is heard if the wind 
blows favourably, t.e., towards the organ of hearing. It is also a 
truism that a near sound is not heard if the wind does not blow 
favourably. But if we subscribe to the hypothesis of the Samkhyists 
then the near one will be heard but the distant one will not be heard 
under the above circumstances. 

According to the Sümkhyists there is identity between a mode 
and a substance having the mode. The mode of the organ of hearing 
should be like the organ of hearing. In that case, it is co-extensive - 
with the organ of hearing. The organ of hearing is very extensive. 


. The mode of it should also be equally extensive. In that case, why 


do we not hear all sounds near or distant alike? 

The Arhatas (the Jains) hold that a sound is a whole and is 
constituted by a number of minute particles. Thus created, if 
proceeds from its place of origin towards the ears of a person. Thus 


it is heard. It is a very nice hypothesis stated by them! 


Each letter consists of parts. They are changing particles. 
They constitute the whole. But it is a very curious hypothesis. 

These particles are never perceived. Their process of combination 
is consequently imperceptible. Each letter has its peculiar 
combination of parts. Which letter is constituted by which 
combination ? i - 

The constituents of a letter are very light. They have been 
combined by no body. "They cannot frame a whole in the shape of a 
letter as a very tight and impact body. 


Thus, why is the whole, viz., a letter, which is 3 “very light, nol: 
deflected from its path by the blowing wind? Again, if it dashes 
against a tree then why is it not shattered into pieces? 


How long does such a weak letter move on to reach its doxtination? 


` ~ When, it enters the ear of a person how is it also heard by.other persons? 
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If it is held that it comes out from the ear of that person and 
goes into the ear of another person then how will the Jains explain 
the simultaneous hearing of a letter by many persons? ; 

Now if the Jains hold that many letters are simultaneously 
‘created by a speaker in accordance with the number of hearers then 
it wil be pointed out that so many letters cannot be created by the 
single effort of a speaker. Even if we admit that each hearer has a 
distinct letter to hear then the possibility of the simultaneous hearing 
of a single letter by many persons is simply ruled out. 

We shall not discuss much about the keenness of the intellect 
of the Digambara Jains (the naked ones) since when they display their 
intellect to defend their hypothesis the critics simply laugh at their 
defence. 

. Almost all the Buddhists hold that a sound which is heard is not 
related to the organ of hearing. The organ of hearing has a peculiar 
power by means of which s sound is heard. But such a statement 
comes from the lips of the foolish logicians. A distant sound is as 
unrelated to our organ of hearing as a sound in the close area is. But. 
the Buddhists fail to explain why a distant sound is only heard to the 
exclusion of the second one. The Buddhists also violate the general 
rule regarding the nature of an object, viz., something becomes an 
object only when it becomes united with the subject. We have ' 
discussed the Buddhist hypothesis only because it deos not deserve to 
be neglected like that of the Carvakas. 

The hypothesis of the creation of a sound as offered | by the 
logicians of the other schools have been heard. Now, let the readers 
hear the hypothesis of the manifestation of an eternal sound as offered 
by the Mimànsakas. 

Whenever a speaker intends to spéak something a mental 
activity sets in. It (mental activity) stirs up the inner organs such 
as the lungs, the heart, the stomach, the kidneys and the liver. As a 
result of their activity the internal air comes out. When the air 
comes out, it acquires speed and motion. The passage of the air from 
the within is very clear. Those who hold that the air is perceptible 
feel the presence of the air by means of touch if they place their hands 
near the mouth of the speaker. But those who hold that the.air is an 
inference may infer it from the motion of a piece of cotton placed 
before the mouth of the speaker. . 

When the internal air comes out from the within it spreads in 
all directions, It, at the same. time, drives away all the motionless air 
which is an impediment to the manifestation of a sound. It reaches | 
the sky enclosed by the ears and thus makes a sound audible. ^ ^" >o * 


* 
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. If the mental activity of the speaker is either great or small. then 
the speed of the air respectively becomes. known as either high or low. 
When the air rushes out with violent speed and moves on with great 
force, if suddenly stops like a flying arrow and cannot reach a 3g 
distant place. 


The air is a mass. It is a material substance, having a limited 
dimension. When it moves its movement is obstructed by the other 
. material substances encountering it on its path. For this reason when 
a sound is manifested within an area enclosed by the walls it is not 
heard by another person standing outside. The hearer imagines that 
a sound comes from the direction from which the air blows with speed. . 
When a person blows conch the air manifests an inarticulate sound. 


Or, though a letter.ts not worthy of being grasped ‘by the ear s yet 
the ears will have immediate experience of the universal of a sound. 


In. fine, we, the Mīmänsakas, do not indulge in idle imagination. ; 
The speed of the air is a well-known fact but not a fiction. We have — 
only indulged in imagination regarding the improvement made upon. 
the organ of hearing. This improvement of the organ is.supersensuous. 
This hypothesis is based upon presumption. It is not viis strange. 
one. It has a logical necessity. 


The impartial judges hold that the hypothesis of the manifestation 
of a letter obeys better the law of parsimony than that of the creation 
of a letter. © — | 


Moreover, if -we subscribe -to the hypothesis of manifestation 
then we can explain why all letters are not simultaneously heard. 
There is a hard and fast rule to show that a single letter is only heard 
at a time. Again, recognition being a source of valid HONOR SS one 
should hold that a letter is eternal. | 


‘The generalisation ‘‘ What is recognised is eternal ' is not 
universally true because though an act of cousciousness and an action 
are recognised yet they are not eternal. The invalidation of this 
generalisation has been stated in the chapter on perception. Such a 
statement simply reveals your foolishness. A fallacy cancels the truth 
of an induction. But it does not interfere with the truth:of perception. 
It becomes irrelevant if we run from one conclusion to another. We 
shall not take an exception to the conclusion that an act of conscious- 
ness and an action are experienced by an aot of uncontradicted 
recognition. But if their recognition is contradicted then how can an 
act of consciousness and an action stand on the same footing with a - 
sound ? 
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The summing-up of the. conclusion that sound is eternal 


A sound is established to be eternal on the strength of recognition | 
in spite of the*vigilant eyes of the logicians of the Nyaya and Vaisegika 
schools. The proof in the shape of presumption has been advanced 
beforehand. The arguments in favour of the HOS Sterna of E 
sound have also been refutes ii 

The sentences which are contained in the Vedas are eternal. 
The meaning of these sentences does not involve contradiction. 
From the knowledge of eternal sentences it is easy to infer that letters 
are eternal. 

The experts on the Vedic accents (the teachers of the science of 
Siksà) hold that a sound is constituted by the particles of the air. 
Such a hypothesis is not sound. As the hypothesis of the Jains that a 
sound is produced by the changing atoms has been refuted so we should 
also refute this hypothesis in a similar manner. 

. Those who hold that all objects are transitory on the strength of 
the evidence of the destruction of the gross BOUT cannot uphold the 
thesis that a sound is destructible. 

As the constituents of the gross objects. are known to be ‘subject 
to destruction so they may arrive at a false generalisation that all 
objects are destructible. But as a sound consists of no parts so it is 
not destructible like a jar. | 

. The commencement of the refutation of the TTR 
that sound is eternal 


We, the Naiyāyikas, refute the thesis of -the Mimansakas thus. 
The two proofs, viz. representative perception and presumption, 
advanced by you in order to prove the eternality of a sound, can in no^ 
way establish the above thesis.. Presumption, put forward by you, 
amounts to this that a word which is pronounced to convey its meaning 
to others is eternal because the communiéation of the meaning 
of a word cannot be otherwise explained. But this argument is very 
weak since the communication of the meaning of a word may be 
otherwise explained. The Mimansakas hold ‘that as a letter is 
recognised to be one and the same so it is eternal. They also think 
that in the opinion of the Naiyüyikas such a recognition reveals the 
. resemblance of a letter to ‘another but not the identity of a letter. 
They have misrepresented the thesis of the Naiy&üyikas and misdirected 
their energy to.refute a wrong thesis. * 

If the universal of gatva (a universal inhering in the 
consonant gd) is admitted to exist then everything (beginning from the 
ascertainment of the relation existing between a word and its meaning - 
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and ending in the communication of its meaning) will be perfectly 
established. 

Now, the Mimansakas contend that the hypothesis regarding the 
' existence of such a universal has been refuted by them. But the 
Naiyüyikas urge that the above topic should be reopened since it is the 
vital point upon which the whole controversy revolves.. | 

If the existence of such a universal is discarded then the 
communieation of the meaning of a word is not otherwise possible. 
Besides a universal, there is no such object as is recognised. Thus, 
we, the Naiyüyikas, obtain victory over the Mimansakas. 

On the other hand, if the universal of gatva is established then it 
helps to communicate the meaning of a word and explains the 
recognition of the letter ' ga '. Thus, the Mimansakas are defeated. 

For this reason we, the Naiyayikas, have left aside the details of 
discussion regarding other matters and tried our level.best to establish 
the thesis that the universals inhering in the letters are real, i.e., they 
do actually exist. 


The proof of the thesis that each letter is a member of the "- 
which consists of many such letters is stated in order to 
establish the thesis that the members of the same: 
class are wnited by a universal which is: 
referred to by an act of recognition - 


‘Let us discuss whether a universal belongs to-a letter or not. The 
two acts of the awareness of the letter ‘ ga ' are not the same. Is it a 
fact that the letter ‘ga’ is numerically identical with itself? But 
does it appear to be different owing to the distinct illuminators of a 
letter? Or, is it that the distinct acts of consciousness refer to the 
different letters, i.e. ga’s? Now, if each letter is numerically identical 
with itself then the difference in its awareness is explained by the 
diversity of its illumintors. In that case, the assumption of the 
universal of a letter is absurd since it has no loei to’ stand upon. 

If thé different acts of the consciousness of a letter refer to the 
different individual letters then the letters which appear to be the same 
are really many. But if these different individual letters.are presented 
to our consciousness as indentical then we should think over the matter 
and try to find out the object to which the awareness of identity refers. 
Regarding this point, we, the Naiyayikas, hold that the awareness of 
the ‘said identity refers to a universal, e.g. gatva but not to a single: 
letter, e[g. ga. It may be also stated in this connexion that the distinct 
acts of the consciousness of ga, e.g. the awareness(es) of'gá, ga’, etc. - 
do pot owe their existence to the action of the different illuminators of 


er 
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the letter ga. lf the Mimansakas urge that the different illuminators 
are only responsible for the appearance of difference then why is it not 
that the letters such as y, r, 1, v, ete. are fundamentally one but they 
are presented to our consciousness to be different owing to the action 
of the diverse illuminators? If it is admitted then the differences of all 
letters are to be discarded and it should be accepted like the grammarians 
that there is only one basic letter which is a partless whole that 
transcends all differences. 

The Mimansakas may contend that as mutual distinction of the 
letters, viz., v, r, 1, etc. is clearly noticed by all so how can the hypothesis 
that all letters are substantially one be entertained? But if the different 
speakers, viz., a man, a he-parrot and a she-parrot pronounce the same 
letters then the Mimansakas may point out that the letters are the same 
but appear to us to be different since the manifestors of the letters in 
these cases are different. In the above case, there is very little. chance 
of-. taking an exception to the b solution. But when one and 
the same speaker utters the word ' gagana ‘ eic. how does the first ga 
appear to differ from the second one? The reason stated above does 
not apply to this case. The’ manifestor of the two ga’s is the same. 

Now, the Mimànsakas'may contend ‘that though the mouth of 
the speaker is one and the same yet the airs which manifest a letter 
are different. They say “Let the mouth be one. It does not 
matter much." Some other thinkers hold that the mouth itself is 
not one since it is an aggregate of several parts. If this is the 
contention of the Mimansakas then the objectors may as well point 
out that the different airs similarly manifest the letters y, r, l, v, ete. 
The purport. of this objection is this that the letters should not be 
taken as essentially different. - 

Now, the Miinànsakas may contend, that when the- letters 
y; rh v, elc. are presented: -to our consciousness the specific 
distinguishing feature -of each letter is also . presented to -our 
consciousness. But when the. word ‘ gagana’ is presented to our 
consciousness no distinction between the first ga and the -second one 
is detected by anybody. In this case, there are two acts of 
pronouncing but the letters pronounced are nob different. This 
contention is not sound. Though there is no awareness of specific 
difference yet there certainly exists numerical difference. Specific 
difference is something. other than universal difference. since where 
there is the knowledge of numerical difference. .. 

Now, ‘the  Mimünsakas contend that tbe individual -cow 
abeisasion as Sübaleya is known to be different from the individual - 
cow called as Bühübya. Hence the difference existing between’ them 
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is real. But the one individual letter ‘ ga’ is not distinctly known to 
be different from the letter ‘ ga’ pronounced at a, different period. 
One ‘ga’ may be quickly pronounced. The other may be slowly 
pronounced. Such pronunciation makes no real difference. The . 
so-called difference is only conditional. | 

Such a contention is not reasonable. In every individual cow 
the distinguishing features of the different limbs such as dewlap, 
hoofs, hump etc. are clearly cognised by us. Owing to their big size 
this distinction is easily grasped. When sesamum, rice and kulatha 
pulses are boiled and morsels are prepared from them one morsel 
cannot be distinguished from another. But there is numerical 
difference among these morsels since one morsel is known to be other 
than another. Similarly, though the one letter ‘ga’ cannot be 
clearly distinguished from another letter ‘ga’ yet the former is 
numerically different from the latter. Thus there are many ga’s. 

Now, the Mimansakas may contend that there is noticeable 
distinction among the balls of boiled rice and if this distinction is not 
grasped then the difference existing among the balls cannot be 
grasped. 

But such a contention is not tenable. If the above balls of 
boiled articles are minutely observed then some of them are observed 
as quadrangular , some other as triangular, some other as round and 
so on. Thus each, ball has its distinguishing features. These . 
, characteristic features are presented to our consciousness. But if we 
simply cast our eyes on them and make no effort to detect the | 
distinguishing features then we know them to be numerically different. 
Thus, we bring home our point that these balls are many. 

Now, the Mimansakas may further contend that the awareness 
of distinction is the consciousness of difference. But such a statement 
is not true. The reason which is behind our criticism is this. Ah 
action, e.g., the act of walking etc., consists of several moments. 
Each moment is very subtle. There is a fine shade of distinction 

which marks off one moment from another. | 

| Now, the Mim&nsakas urge that if a person does not cognise the 
distingnishing features of an object then he has no knowledge of 
difference. Thus, the awareness of the distinguishing features is 
regarded, as identical with the awareness of difference. Such a 
conclusion is not sound. The moments of actions’ like the act of 
walking etc. are subtle. The difference of one moment from another 
is detected though the minute distinctions of such moment are not 
detected. Now, the Miminsakas may contend that-it should be 
assifmed that the distinguishing features are cognised . since the 
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awareness of difference presupposes the consciousness of the 
distinguishing features. | 


Now, the- Naiyàyikas come forward and join issue: with them. 
They hold that the letters in the word ' gagana ' are apprehended as 
different from one another. Thus, it may be as well assumed that 
the distinguishing features of the letters are detected. But they are 
not real. They are attributed to the letters owing to their association 
with the other factors. They are like the red colour attributed to 
crystal. 


The Naiyàyikas review this answer and point out that the 
example quoted above is not an exact one. The red colour attributed 
to a piece of crystal is due to its association with lac. But the letters 
have innate distinguishing features in the shape of various accents, 
such as either udatta or anudatta or svarita, etc. The letters are 
always presented to our consciousness along with these distinguishing 
features. The letters are never cognised without having these 
distinctive marks. Therefore, the difference of one letter from 
another is natural but not accidental. 


As each act of consciousness Involves a necessary reference to 
an object such as a jar, a picture etc. but there is no such consciousness 
as is blank, 7.e., points to no object so the acts of consciousness are 
many. Similarly, as each letter is marked. by a distinct accent so 
letters are many. It.is not proper to hold that consciousness is one 
and eternal but appears to be many as it comes in-contact with many 
objects which are to be regarded as limiting adjuncts. -The author 
of the Mimansà sūtra has acknowledged that an act of consciousness 
comes into being (vide his sūtra on perception ‘ buddhijanma 
pratyaksamiti.) We, the Naiydyikas, shall afterwards refute the 
hypothesis that consciousness is eternal. Now, if it is held that the 
diversity of objects accounts for the difference in objects then the 
diversity of objects should also be explained. Now, if it is held that the 
diversity of consciousness points to the manifoldness of objects then it 
may be pointed out that such a proposition involves the fallacy of a 
vicious circle. In other wards, the diversity of objects points to the 
plurality of the acts of consciousness but the plurality of the. acts of 
consciousness presupposes the diversity of objects. Thus, we arrive 
ati the conclusion that the difference of one act of consciousness from 
another is intrinsic, the difference of one object from anothér is also 
intrinsic and consciousness reveals it. There is no need of 
discussing other relevant matters for the present. As the colour 
' white ’ is many such as brilliant white, grey white etc. so the letters 
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are many since the vowels are accented in three different ways (either 
the rising of the voice on a vowel is denoted or the falling of the voice 
on a vowel is denoted or the rising and the falling of the voice on a 
vowel are denoted). Kumàrila may hold that the colour ' white’ is 
really one but appears to be many because it'inheres in: different locii. 
If he subscribes to this view then he has lost his balance of judgment 
owing to the passionate love of the above hypothesis. - 

The action is one, consciousness is one and the colour ' white ' 
is one in this world. Such a statement is made by a passionate 
. gallant before a courtesan in her house. Moreover, if this line of 
argument is rigidly followed then why should we not aecept the 
doctrine that the soul is one? The reason behind. the objection is 
this: Though we subscribe to the doctrine that there is one universal 
soul yet we can explain why the soul encased in this body is happy 
and why the soul enshrined in that body is sorrowful because the 
different bodies impose limitation upon the same soul. The path 
followed by the Mimansakas is not far away from the doctrine of 
monism. Therefore, they should no more brag of their superior logic. 
Now, the Mimiansakas may contend that in the word ‘ gagana’ the 
two ga’s are not essentially different and they appear to be different 
because of their association with the vowel ‘a’. But such a 
contention is not tenable because the Mimansakas hold that the vowel 
‘a’ -is essentially one and the same and admits of no difference. 
Again, let us cite a pair of similar words ‘ digaja * and ‘ diggaja '. 
In the latter word there are two g’s. They are’ presented to our 
consciousness: as different though the: prior ‘g’ has no association 
with the vowel ‘a’. We may also cite other pairs of examples. in 
which the two conjunctive consonants have the same sound but are 
presented to our consciousness as different. They are as follows 
'samadah and sammuodah?^; ‘malah and malah’, ‘avikah and 
avikkah ', ‘ pati and patti’, ‘ patanam and pattanam’ etc. The 
meaning of the word ‘ digaja’ is known-to be different from that of 
the word ‘ diggaja’ because the two words are essentially distinct 
from each other but not because the same consonant is pronounced 
twice. As the word ‘ diggaja’ contains a larger number of letters so 
it has a.different meaning. But it is not a fact that the words ‘digaja’ 
and ‘ diggaja ' consist of the same number of letters but have different 
meanings when they are differently pronounced. Even if the word 
‘go’ is pronounced a hund»ed times then it conveys only and the 
same meaning viz. an ` animal having! dewlap. The expert 
etymologists hold that the word ‘ diggaja’ contains two g’s but do 
E never declare that it contains only one ‘g’ which is uttered’ twice. 
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In ihe words ‘go’ ‘gwu gin’, 'geha' ete. though the 
vowels which immediately follow the letter ‘g’ are different yet the 
letter.‘ g ' is presented to our consciousness as the-persisting identical 
object. Therefore, the letter ' g ' is: one and the same object. This 
contention of the Mimansakas is not tenable. It has been proved by 
us, the Naiyayikas, that in these words there are different g's. In the 
words like ' diggaja.’ ete. where the first ' g ' is not associated with o 
vowel the two g's have been shown to be different. Let us make our 
position clear. We do not deny existence to an identical element in 
the different individuals, viz., g's. But we lay emphasis on the point 
that the individual g's possess intrinsic difference since this difference 
is an object of uncontradicted experience -and cannot be otherwise 
explained. The point which we intend to bring home is this that the 
individual g's like the. individual cows form a class. Though the | 
individuals are mutually different yet a universal, an identical element, 
inheres in them. All the individual cows are one when we look on 
them from the standpoint of the universal of cowness. Similarly, 
all the individual g's are one when they are looked on from the stand- 
point of the universal of g-ness. But if the individuals as individuals 
are. judged then their difference is manifest. In other words, what 
we intend to impress is that they possess an element of identity as well 
as an element of difference. Now if the Mimansakas contend that 
this difference is merely external i.e. an outer layer since the different ` 
manifestors explain the appearance of difference in letters then we 
simply repeat the argument, stated before, that the very existence of 
the different letters, y’, ‘r’, ‘1’, ‘v’ ete. can be explained away. 
Moreover, the individual cows such as Sabalea ete. are cognised by us 
to be different because their manifestors are distinct. But the so-called 
different individuals should be really one. | 
Now, the Mimansakas may put tbis question: ‘Which are 
these different manifestors which make the individuals appear as 
different?" Kuméarila also says to this effect. As dhvani is the 
manifestor of a letter so there is no manifestor of the difference of the 
individual cows apart from their bodies. The body of an individual 
cow invariably manifests the universal of cowness. Let us explain the 
true statement of Kumarila. In case of a letter, a letter does not 
manifest itself but dhvani manifésts a letter. The difference, belonging 
to a manifestor, explains why a single letter appears to be mahy. But 
in ‘ease. of individual cows etc. there is no manifestor of différence 
excepting the body of án individual cow. If we do not subscribe to 
the view that the body of an individual cow is essentially different from 
that of another then how can we account for the distinction of an 
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individual cow from another? Again, we recognise a persisting element 
in the individual cow. This identical element is the universal of 
cowness. There is no such proof as goes to establish the universal of 

gatva (a universal belonging to the letter ‘g’). | l 
The above view is not tenable. The existence of the universal of 
cowness like the universal of gatva is not accepted by all. It is not a 
sense-datum. But its existence is to be established by means of 
reasoning. How do we cognise the difference of an individual cow from 
another? The cognition of such difference is due to the specific contact 
of the eyes with the individual cow. If we simply look at a cow, we 
do not.cognise this difference. ‘But when our eyes have a special contact. 
with an individual cow this distmetion of am individual cow is perceived. 
Now, the Mimansakas may contend that the mere sensing of an 
` individual cow reveals its distinctive features. Such a contention is 
not tenable. When we merely sense an individual cow we know it 
only to be a cow. But if we perceive individual cows with their distinc- 
tive marks and express it by propositions, viz., '' This .is Sàvaleya,"' 
‘ This is Büáhubya ” etc. then the contact of the eyes with the object 
is invariably distinct. If the first contact of the eyes with an individual 
“cow produces such a perception as is fortunate enough to reveal its 
distinctive features then why has the first perception of the letter ‘ g' 
been unfortunate in‘ this respect? In that case when the letter ‘g 
reaches the ears and the different manifestors of the different letters 
remain unknown the difference holding between the two g’s, contained 
in the words ‘gagana’ and ‘ ganga’ etc., should also be directly 

cognised. There is no need of dilating on this ‘point. 
The proof of the hypothesis that the universals such 

as gatva etc. belong to letters 

This is the sum and substance of the above discussion which 
centres round the point that each letter is a member of a class. Hither 
one is to disregard the accepted hypothesis that the members of a class 
have & common property and a particular class is distinguished from 
another or one is to accept the hypothesis that the universal of gatva 
belongs to the different g’s as the universal of cowness belongs to the 
‘different cows. If the existence of the universal of gatva is admitted 
then the universal of atva cannot but be accepted. In other words, 
the letter ‘g’ is not a single individual. But it is a member of a 
class .which consists of many g's. Similarly, the vowel ‘a’ is a 
member of a class which subsumes many different a's under itself. 
All these a’s have mutual distinction because some of them are 
presented to our consciousness as short, some other a’s as long and. 
still some other a's as prolated and so on. If one subscribes to the 


H 


, 
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view that a long vowel, viz., '&' is recognised as-identical with the short 
vowel viz., ‘a’ then he should also recognise tlie vowel ‘i’ as identical 
with the vowel ‘a’ since both of them are vowels. Though ‘a’ and 
‘i’ are vowels yet they are to be distinguished from each other. If this 
is the view of the above person then he should not conceal the 
distinction that separates the short vowel ‘a’ from the long vowel 
‘a’. If he agrees with us then it will be sound to hold that the 
meaning of the word ‘aranya’ is different from that of the word 
' üranya '. As the expert musicians follow the difference of the same 
sound in the different notes of gamut so the expert grammarians can 
only notice distinction in the same ‘a’ differently pronounced. It 
may be either accented or unaccented or as circumflexly accented. It 
may be pronounced either by the contracted part or by the extended 


‘ 3 


one and so on. Hence they hold that the vowel ‘a’ admits of , 


eighteen different kinds. The different a’s possess a common 
character which is objectively real. It is called atva. They also 
express the different kinds of a’s as a group of similar a’s. In other 
words, as form a class. Every one also understands that: this 
division applies to sound itself. But men do not think that this 
division owes its existence to the variety of winds which. come in 
contact with our vocal chord in order to utter a letter. Now, it may 
be contended that not only letters but also the winds condition the 
communication of meaning since there is an impression in the mind 
of the people, that the winds are only responsible for the different 
appearances of the same letter. If this is the contention then this 
impression alone should condition the communication of meaning but 
not letters since it is universally present whereas a letter is not so. 
Let us have an end of this discussion here. (The above criticism 
points to this that, the word ‘ aranya ' does not contain the vowel ‘ a’ 
but according to the impréssion ‘a’ appears as ‘4’ under the 
influence of the wind. Owing to this impression we make out the 
meaning of the word “aranya’. The impression is present whereas 
the letter is absent. The absent letter cannot help to communicate 
the sense of a word. The impression, being present, does it. Hence 
we should hold that the impression alone conditions the communication 
of meaning). . 
In fine as the communication of the meaning of a word takes 
place with the help of such universal ag are gatva and others so we 


1 , 


should not assume that the letter g’ is eternal. ` 


Some other Mimansakas hold’ that the genus viz. soundness does 
not belong to the letters—not to speak of species belonging to Tetfers. 
. j 8 
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When we perceive a particular and remember another particular 
we admit that these two particulars have an identical: element which 
constitutes the common property since the recalling of another 
particular is at the root of the assumption of the common property. 
As on the perception of the individual cow, Savaleya | by name, we 
remember another individual cow named Bhubya so on hearing the 
letter ‘ g ° we do not remember the letter ‘v’. (The ‘purport of this 
statement is that the letters have no cómmon property and that there 
is no scope for imaginatian to assume such a common property). 

Now, it may be contended that whenever we hear a particular 
sound it 1s presented to our consciousness in its generic form viz. 
‘this is sound’, ‘this is sound’. Such an experience does not 
invariably point to the existence of soundness as the common property 
. of all sounds. But, on the contrary, this experience involves a 
reference to the common property in the shape of audibility. As each 
sound is audible so the common property of audibility belongs to all 
sounds. 
‘Such a contention is entertained by the unwise diente: since 
memory alone does not determine the existence of a common property. 
The law of similarity is one of the guiding factors of memory. When: 
we perceive an individual of a partieular species we remember an : 
individual of a different species if they are similar. Let us take an 
example. When we pereeive a gavaya we are reminded of a cow. 
Hence, the verbal expression of a universal presupposes the 
uncontradicted awareness of sameness. A universal, . the common 
element of all individuals of a class, is referred to by the awareness of 
the same. If an individual is cognised as possessed of a universal 
then: such cognition does -not necessarily provoke the memory of 
another similar individual. It (the above cognition) sometimes 
produces the memory in question but also fails to do so at some other 
times. Therefore, the unrversal is not a condition of memory. But 
similarity conditions memory. Suppose there ‘are two similar bodies. 
The head of one of them is cut off. If.we see the truncated body then 
we remember that it is similar to that body. The letters such as ‘ g ' 


3 


g 
ete. are not similar to one .another. Owing to the absence of 
similarity one letter being heard the memory of another letter is not 
awakened. It is not a truism that the memory in question is not 
produced because the letters do not possess a common universal. 

. The Samkhyists hold that similarity itself constitutes a universal 
‘and a universal is not a distinct, object. This view is“not tenable 
since though cows and gavayas do not belong to the same species yet 
they ave similar, The Mimünsakas take an exception to the existence 
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of soundness, a universal, and hold that the common idea of soundness 
presupposes the common property of audibility as its condition .but does 
not refer to the universal of soundness. ‘The Naiyüyikas review this 
criticism and point out that like the Buddhists, the Mimansakas should 
also deny existence to the universal of cowness since the common idea 
of cowness may presuppose the common property in the shape of 
capacity for performing the same acts such as carrying a load, milking 
etc. as its condition. But, really speaking, the conclusion that a 
universal does not exist cannot be- maintained. Like the universal of 
cowness, the universal of soundness should not also be set aside. 


(To be continued: 
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JT HE CULTURAL SIGNIFICANCE OF COL. 
JAMES SKINNER - 


- CEDRIC DOVER 


Lt.-Col. James Skinner (1778-1841), C.B., was a colourfu 
Eurasian adventurer’ in a romantic, and much romanticised, period 
of Indian history. He was the eldest ‘son of a Scots officer in the 
service of the Hast India Company and a Rajput mother, but was 
denied the educational opportunities usually available to the children 


. of such marriages? in those days. His schooling was that of an orphan 


and the mediocrity of the career arranged for him is implicit in his 
apprenticeship to a printer at.the age of fifteen. This appointment 


Jasted three days: he ran away with the intention of going to sea, 


but was found by his god-father and deflected into military service. 


There application and good fortune helped him to fame, though not 


without -many frustrations connected with the circumstances of his 
birth. E : Ba 
In April, 1795, General Count Benoit de Boigne gave him ar 
Ensigh’s commission, and young Skinner set about preparing for the 


future by studying the methods of Mahratta warfare and mastering the 


indigenous. weapons. The following year saw his promotion tc 
Lieutenant, for gallantry in the field, by General Perron (who hac 
replaced de Boigne), with whom he remained in the pay of Daulat Rac 
Sindhia until a few weeks after the Marquess of Wellesley decided ir 
July, 1808, that ‘‘ the reduetion of Sindhia's power on the north-wes! 
frontier of Hindustan was: an important object in proportion to the 
probability of a war with. France.". Skinner did not desert to the 
English in answer to ''the call of the blood °; he was dismissed 
protesting to the last his loyalty to Sindhia and Perron, by the General 
who had good reasons for believing that he could no longer trust the 


‘officers of British origin in his camp.  Perrorf himself fared no bette: 


1 J. Bailie Fraser: Military Memoirs of Lieut.-Col. James Skinner, C.B 
2 vols. London (Smith Elder) 1851. Summarised by H. Compton: A Particula 
Account of the European Military Adventurers of Hindustan from 1784 to 1808. Londa 
(Fisher (Unwin) 1892, pp. 380-396. See also C. Dover:  Half-Caste. London (Secke 
and Warburgh) 1987, pp. 128-129, 

2 heir extent gives historical support to the conclusion of P. C. Mahalanobis 
based on a biometric analysis, that ‘‘ intermixture between Europeans and Indians ii 


; Bengal appears to have occurred more frequently among the highér- castes than amon; 


the lower. Evidently cultural status played a considerable part in determining Indc 


“Bengal 6 unions." See '' Analysis of Hace-Mixture in Bengal,” Journ, Asiat. Soc 


engal (n.s.). 23: 301.898, 1927, p. 322, 
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with Sindhia. Early in September he was on his way back to France, 
where he was highly regarded in society and made excellent marriages 
for his two ‘‘ copper coloured daughters " by his Eurasian wife—one 
to Alfred de Montesquieu and the other to a descendant of the famous 
Due de Rochefoucauld.? Pee 

Skinner’s response to his dismissal was similar to that of most 
mercenary soldiers of his day. He changed allegiances rapidly and 
went over to General Lake, whom he accompanied on the march to 
Delhi. The victory there brought 2,000 of the departed Perron’s 
cavalry into the British lines, where they were asked under whose 
command they would ride under their new masters. They roared the 
reply “ Sikander Sahib ", the name* by which Skinner was known 
to them. This, it is said, was the origin of ‘‘ Skinner's Horse °’ (often 
affectionately known as ‘‘ The Yellow Boys "—because of their uni- 
forms and not their colour), which has earned for itself a reputaNoe- ~~ 
as one of the most famous regiments in the military annals of India. 

"Thus thére began the long feudatory relationship between Skinner 
and the British Raj. It had iis depressing moments for him, and it 
required the exercise of much almost sycophantie diplomacy in high 
places, but it eventually brought him the reward of a rich jaghir in 
Aligarh, the recognition of his rank as Lieutenant-Colonel by George 
IV, and the simultaneous honour (1827) of being made a Companion 
of the Bath. With these comforts, and fourteen wives to warm his 
sense of well-being, he settled down to an idyllic Mogul existence at 
his country-seat in Hansi and his town house (now part of the Univer- 
sity of Delhi) at Kashmere Gate, Delhi, where he was the acknowledged 
leader and host of the Anglo-Indian group. His hospitality was 
excelled only by his piety, for polygyny did’ not prevent him from 
becoming a: devout Christian, to which he built testimony by erecting 
the Church of St. James, while paying tribute to his past with a > 
mosque and a temple—a triple regard for religious democracy which 
is suggestively similar to that of The Great Mogul himself. He would 
certainly have relished the comparison, occasioned by the ceremony 
with which his remains were conveyed from Hansi (where they had 
lain in state for several weeks after his death in December, 1841), 
contained in the comment that ‘‘ None of the Emperor, of Hindustan 
were ever brought into Delhi in such uu as Sikander Sahib.” 








3 Benoit de Boigne’s children were also Eo. «His son Charles Alexan 
and his daughter Anna were originally named: Ali Baksh and Banu respectively. Se 
H.E.A. Cotton: Bénoit de Boigne. Calcutta (Government of Yndia Press) 1927, p. 3. 

4 The connexion with Alexander the Great emphasises the esteem in which Skinner 


was held by Sindhia's troops.. ee 
` . i 
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hese clues to his hin acter are supported by the many stories 

told about him. His generosity to friends and foes alike was 
proverbial. l'or instance, an untouchable woman who had tended him 
while he lay seriously wounded on the battlefield received a thousand 
rupees and a grateful message saying that he would always regard her 
as his mother. Again, after taking a prominent part in the defeat of 
" Rajah " George Thomas at Georgegarh * in 1801, he was instrumental 
in protecting that fabulous character from msult and securing for him 
the terms of a creditable surrender. A comparable regard for military 
traditions was shown when he recognised, among the pile of valuables 
he- had looted from the camp of Ranjit Singh after the battle of Jaipur, 
a decoration conferred by the Mogul emperors only on gallant nobles 
of high rank—the Mahi muratib or Fish of Dignities, which is described 
by Compton as '' a brass fish, with two chourees hanging down like 
~~. Jnggsiachios." It was returned with his compliments to the Sardar. 
“His modesty has been equally extolled, but one suspects that a 
love’ of ostentation was often its other face... Therefore, I am not 
impressed by the legend, as the Victorians were, that an old spoon was 
always placed on his glittering breakfast table to remind him of his 
humble beginnings. Moreover, his writings contain many indications 
that his modesty invariably a the ind typical of the 
nouveau riche. | 


In appearance Skinner was an impressively handsome Rajput, 
whose good looks persisted in spite of increasing portliness in later life 
(Plate 2), while his culture was essentially that of the Mogul 
environment in. which he was most at home: even his major language 
was Persian, not English. In fact, there is little justification in his 
physical aspect or culturel behaviour for regarding him as “ a true 
and loyal Briton ’’(Fraser), or as '' perhaps the only. Englishman'"" 
to have written his memoris in Persian; nor is it remotely true that 
he was ‘‘ little more than a Hindu spearman ’’—a hireling “ who had 
trailed a pike in the service of Mahadaji Sindhia from about 1790 (when 
he was twelve!) to 1803”, as Keene says’ in the pompous and 
sometimes petty chronicle by which students of Indian history were 
once afflicted.- 


There is nore truth in Fraser’s statement that Skinner was ‘‘ far 
more a mag@of the sword ays of the pen," but Fraser was unaware 






$ W. Francklin : Maitary Memoirs of Mr, George Thomas : Caleutta (Harkaru 
€ P. Spear: '"TVilight of the Mughuls, Cambridge (Univérsity Press), 1951 


7 H. G. Rei: History of India, 3 vols. Edinburgh (John Grant), - 1906 
vol. 1, pp. 290 and df4. f 
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that Skinner had applied himself closely to perfecting his Persian 
style and collecting materials on Indian manners and history. ‘These 
studies were partly expressed in two illuminated manuscripts in 
excellent Nasta'liq, acquired by the British Museum in 1865 aud 
catalogued by Rieu in 1879." They have been entirely overlooked by 
those who have discussed Skinner or his times, and I am only able 
lo draw attention to them through the kindness of Dr. K. M. Ashraf, 
whose unrivalled knowledge * of the Mogul period in India is always 
at the disposal of his friends. - 


Lhe first is a volume, measuring 124” x 82", of 462. folios, 
including 104 paintings from life by local artists, entitled T'ashrih-ul- 
Akvdm (‘‘ A Concise Account of the People’). 1i is a pioneer work 
on the common people of India, for it describes, in a way that is still 
unique, the origins, occupations and characteristics of the castes and 
tribes of Hindustan. Skinner says in his Preface (Plate D waf 
it had long been his intention to compile such a work, with emphasis 
on the lower castes, for “ none of the accomplished historians of the 
past had written on the subject; nor had tbe idea occurred to any of 
the eminent emperors or high-ranking dignitaries.” He was hitherto 
prevented, through unavoidable difficulties, from executing -the task 
he had set himself; besides, there is a proper time for every event to 
manifest itself. Now, he continues, '' that I am free from the many 
anxieties of daily life, I have translated the information required from 
the Vedas and Shastras; and I have presented, in clear and fluent 
Persian, without formality and affectations, the knowledge I have 
gathered about the origin of every sect, their peculiar ways of living, 
their habits of wor ship, eating and drinking, and their particular 
occupations. I have attached to the description of each sect a picture 
representative of its members in every respect." 


The result certainly justifies these clams. It is in three books, 
of which the first gives a chronological account of the Timuride 
emperors from Timur to Akbar; the second describes the four primary 
Hindu castes and the occupational groups and religious mendicants 
derived from them; and the third records the history of the Kings of 
Oudh, the Afghans of er (Punjab), the Hhati tribe of Rajput 







British Museum. 


C. Rieu: Catalogue of the Persjan Mannsonols in 
dition 27,554). 


London 1879, vol. 1, p. 65; (Persian: Additidy, 27 1555) and 302 (Persi 


9: Dr. Ashraf's long and militant servic 
so far prohibited the full expression of his familiarity 
subject, but.an indication: of its unique extent will be fol 
and Conditions of the People of Hindustan (1200-1500 
(8rd ser.), Letters, 1: 103-359, 1935, 
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descent but of Islamic religion, the Mahomedan singers (Plate 2) 
known as Qawaals (or Kaevds), and Benuw&—a group of fakirs. 


The longest and most important section, as we expect from the 
«Preface, deals with the common people. The occupational types 
represented are arranged according to their caste origins, but they can 
conveniently be grouped here. as astrologers, fortune-tellers . and 
genealogists; the itinerant entertainers, such as conjurors, various 
animal trainers, snake charmers, acrobats and jugglers, singers, dancers 
and comedians; the traditional purveyors of professional skills, .such - 
as doctors, surgeons, ocults, barbers,’ ear-pickers, and gardeners; 
vendors of food and drmk, such as fruit-sellers, sweetmeat-makers, 
butchers, betel-wallahs, and vintners; domestic retainers, such as 
sweepers, washermen, waterearriers, and palki bearers; herders and - 
drivers, such as cowherds, shepherds, elephant drivers and camel drivers ; 
"exalismen in leather, fibres and textiles, such as tanners, shoemakers, 
saddlers, rope makers, brush makers, fan makers, mat makers, screen 
makers, cotton dressers, weavers, cloth printers, tailors and embroiderers ; 
skilled workers in clay, wood and metal, such as potters, brick makers, 
masons, carpenters, bow makers, braziers, smiths, and bell makers: 
ornamental craftsmen, such as goldsmiths, bracelet makers and ` seal 
engravers; and many others, including perfumers, salt diggers, lime 
burners, oil pressers, polishers, sailors and even thieves. B o. 

The other manuscript, Tazkirat-ul- Umara ('* A Description of the 
Princes "), is similar in size and calligraphy, but is much shorter; 
289 folios containing 38 illustrations and a copy of Skinner’s Persian 
seal. It consists of historical sketches of the Rajput and Sikh princes, 
to which are added lesser accounts of the leading Mahomedan chiefs, 
such as those of Farruknagar, Ranigarh and Bhawalpur. These 
sketches are arranged in three parts or Tabakahs, which are followed by 
a fourth on the distriet of Hariana, where Hansi is situated. l 


The Preface to this work is reproduced in Plate 3. Its 
introductory pieties are now more fulsome, and there are fewer 
indications of scholarly enthusiasm. He is only able to say that he had 
an intense desire to describe the lives.of ‘‘ the great rajahs, powerful 
princes and famous nobles of India ", because ‘‘ in every age people 
have found enlightgfiment by reading the lives of the outstanding Kings 
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Both these works were presented to Sir John Malcolm," a leading 
administrator who was also a Persian scholar, and are evidently con- 
nected with Skinner’s, efforts to get hi& merits represented in London. 
The Tashrih ul-Akvém was completed in August, 1825, and may have 
been useful in stimulating Malcolm, who was in England, to renewed 
advocacy on Skinner's behalf. The Tazkirat ul-Umard was finished 
in June, 1830, when Maleolm was Governor of Bombay; and is an 
appreciative offering, with a dedication in verse, for favours received. 
Maleolm either died too soon (1833) to make them known to scholars, 
or he may have regarded them as well-intentioned tributes to himself 
which were scarcely in keeping with the intentions of British policy; 
.and Skinner himself was already dead ten years when Fraser published 
his biography. | 

The long silence which has attended Skinner's attempt to chart - 
a new direction in the study of Indian social history is not, of course, 
a unique misfortune; it is only an aspect of the much larger calamity 
which afflicts a country when foreigners become the keepers of its 
culture. Yet one cannot help thinking that if the Tashrih wl-Akvam 
had become known, even to students of the beginnings of Empire, it 
might at least have curbed the more vulgar caricatures of the Indian 
working people with which the supposedly naturalistic Anglo-Indian 
writers and artists beguiled the evening hours of their kinsfolk. 


My knowledge of Skinner’s histories ends here, for I have been 
able to do no more than survey them casually with the patient help of 
Dr. Ashraf and Mr. Hayat Ahmad; but I am assured by Dr. Ashraf, 
whose appreciation of classical Persian is strict, that Skinner’s style 
is admirable. It is equally true that both works enshrine the essence 
of an India which survived into the twentieth century but is now 
beginning to disappear. The portraits alone are an exceptional collec- 
tion: they are usually faithful, lively and expressive, and their subjects 
are always treated with the dignity and svmpathy which only artists 
with the same national roots could feel, though many suffer (as is clear 
in the portrait of Skinner and less so in that of Ranjit Singh) from 
certain distortions, particularly of the hands, so common in Moghul 
painting—common enough to be accepted as part - the genre rather 
than criticised as defects. 

Finally, I hope that this notice will suggest X. desirability of 
publishing these. works in an adequately edited and perhàpe «eshaped 
translation, with high-gfade colour reproduetions of their illustrations, 


10 J. W. Kaye: The Life and Correspondence of Major-General Sir John, 
Maleclm. 2 vols, London (Smith Elder) 1856. Skinner is. not mentioned, v OUR 
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many of which could gainfully be reprinted as post cards and prints. 
The sponsorship of such a task is well within the resources, officially 
aided.if necessary, of a learned society and a publishing. house in India; 
and photostats and blocks of the illustrations could easily be made in: 
London without sending a specialist for this purpose. | 

It is also to be hoped that the neglect of Skinner's manuscripts 
for, well over a century will emphasise the immeasurably larger neglect 
of documents in London and elsewhere which are fundamental for the 
progress of Indian culture. They belong by moral right to India and 
negotiations for their return should be opened at the highest political 
and scholarly levels; and it should not be forgotten that they have 
already been exposed to the risks of two world wars. Meanwhile, the . 
minimum. demand of Indian scholars—and not only those concerned 
with '' Letters ""— should require an urgent scheme for the reproduc- 
tion, by microfilm and ordinary protographie techniques, of works 
selected for distribution to Indian libraries and other institutions. 

I allow myself to add, without feeling unduly urged by communal 
pride, that a critical biography of Skinner would be important from. 
several points of view.  Fraser's study (there is no other) used the 
récolleetions of a mutual friend and. Skinner's own memoirs in Persian, 
but the memoirs need to be approached from new perspectives and 
enlargéd by familiarity with Indian reports and opinions. It would 
be a pioneer essay in more senses than one, for the production of lively 
and scholarly biographies still awaits development by Indian literary- 
historical endeavour; and until this field is fruitfully . cultivated . the 
rewriting of our history will suffer accordingly. 


11 For example, Sunder Lal Hora’s note on “The Moghul Emperors of India 
as Naturalists and Sportsmen '' (Journ. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc. 23: 802-804, 1998) could 
not. be followed up in India, by anyane to whom it suggests the inclination, by an exten- 
sive study of the natural history (or even its paricular aspects, such as ornithology) of 
the Moghuls, because so many of the original sources are. in London. 

1? See. e.g., Asad Allah Khan (Ghalib}: Urdü i mu'allá. Edited by Mir Mahdi. 
Delhi 1869, I owe this reference to Dr. K. M. Ashraf, | 
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SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO THE 
ABORIGINES | 

Dn. MINENDRANATH Basu, M.Sc., P.R.S., D. Pam., F.R.A.I. (Lonp.) 
Lecturer in Anthropology, Calcutta University 


I feel it a great pleasure and proud privilege as the President of 
the “ Aborigines’ Education ’’ section of Bihar Secondary Teachers’ 
Conference in extending a very warm and cordial welcome to you, the 
‘delegates and distinguished visitors to Ranchi, from different parts of 
the province, who have very kindly even at a great personal 
inconvenience responded to the invitation. You represent a remarkable 
cross-section of the national as well as international intelligentsia of 
the modern world and your presence here has a special significance for 
the educationists, as this is the 8rd time that. Ranchi nas the good 
fortune to receive the Conference. 

Edueation of the aborigines has an important role to play in 
Free India. Dr. Katju, on the occasion of the last Annual Convocation 
address of the - University of Calcutta has emphasised that in the 
national interest of the security and unity of a Free India efforts must 
be made for the uplift of the aborigines. 

Education cannot proceed in isolation. No educationist can 
forget what the ancient sages sang— “ey fae at gaa” learning 


is for freedom; freedom from want, freedom from fear; but more 
freedom from the shackles which fetter man to a restricted vision of 
his mission. The triumph of learning, therefore, depends upon 
whether man emerges out of his narrow egoistic, passion-ridden self 
to a widened consciousness of higher Truth and Beauty and to a 
nobler appreciation. of the meaning and purpose of life. Again I feel 
greatly honoured indeed at the invitation. to preside over the section 
of the '' Aborigines’ Education " of the 20th Session of the Bihar 
‘Secondary Teachers’ Conference and would like to express my sincere 
appreciation of this high privilege which you have conferred on me. 
In accordance with the established practice, I deem it q great privilege 
‘to deliver an address on this occasion of the Annual meeting. I have 
chosen the subject “ Scientific approach to the Aborigines ’’, for this. 
Anthropology, the Science of Man; is divided into ne broad 
sections. One is concerned with the physical aspect of man and the 
other with his behaviour : these being known oepecHNeNy as Physical - 
and Cultural “Anthropology. 
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The place for physical science is the laboratory room, where as 
for Biological Science, particularly for Anthropology, the laboratory 
is the field. Hence it is that the latter are called field sciences. To 
carry-on his work, an anthropologist observes village folk, visiting 
their huts, listening to fheir tales, joining in their social and religious 
rites and. observing their behaviour, manners and customs. Usually 
an anthropologist carries on field studies among the people who are 
outside the main historical stream. Often these people live in far off 
places, particularly. in the hills and jungles, where they; eke out a 
miserable, existence, and fo reach them an anthropologist may on 
oceasions have to face many difficulties such as physical dangers, 
diseases, lack of transport, food, etc. But this aspect of th¢ 
anthropologist’s work £ covered by romanticism and. the spirit of 
adventure and thus has an appeal for the publie; it has been- 
consequently often over-stressed. But real field-work is a scientific 
discipline. This makes vigorous demands on the patience, 
` perseverance and sense of humour of the anthropologist. ' 
| ‘An anthropologist stwdies the people among whom he lives and 

works, because from them ,he’ can gather data that will throw light on 
the main problems of his science, i 

‘One fundamental necessity of anthropological —— is the 
exercise of scientific detachment, which in turn: calls for a rigid 
exclusion of value judgments. As a chemist devotes himself to the 
. understanding- of the elements he is analysing and their behaviour in 
relation to each other, so an anthropologist must observe, describe and. 
" analyse the traditions of the people he. is studying without or with as 
few as possible personal preferences. 

Literature is very poor in supplying a Jeton of the actual 
methods used by. the . anthropologist in the field, though these 
practically form the basis from which. anthropology makes one of its 
most important contributions to science. An anthropologist’s 
difficulty in describing his-method arises out of the difference in the 
materials he deals with and those dealt with by the laboratory scientist. 
_ The success of his work depends mainly on 2 factors : 


. (1) His sensitiveness- to varied situations; 
- (2) Interplay between his personality and the: personality of 
. those with whom: he deals. : 

-An anthropologist gets: fact after fact in the. field. As eed 
after his return from the’ field, the. experience is presented in a 
mohograph in the form of a generalised statement. | 

Mailinowski in his book ‘“‘ The Argonauts of the Western 
Pacific " has given explicit expression to the necessity for ‘the 


— 
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inclusion of a' statement-of field T in a report of the results of 
field-work. His enunciation of field methods stands thus. An 
anthropologist ' must possess real ‘scientific aims, know the values and 
criteria- of modern ethnography '; that he should ‘in the main,...... 
live......right among the natives ', and that ‘ he has to apply a number 
of special methods of collecting, manipulating and fixing his, evidence’. 
Unfortunately, in one prevalent method of collecting data, the 
anthropologist does no more than go to the field and remain in the . 
Dak bungalow or pitch a tent in the town, call up and question the | 
people known as ‘ informants’ about their manners and customs, and 
sometimes, if he wishes, he also goes and observes ‘them in their 
homes. This method has been called thé method of, ‘ Participant 
observation ', but, we believe it 1s open to.severe criticism. 
| adonis has said ‘‘ See as much as you can, participate 
whenever you are permitted to do so and compound your experiences 
by discussing them formally and informally with natives as widely as 
you are able." Such an application recognises that there are as many 
situations to: be met with in carrying on  field-work às there are ` 
peoples. . There cannot be a single method. This is well illustrated 
in the field reports of Evans-Pritchard amohg the Nuer ‘and the 
Azande of East Africa. The Nuer treated him. as an equal; but the 
Azande, as a superior. He was compelled to be a member.of the Nuer 
people, whereas among the Azande he had to live outside the, 
community. While working among the Bunas, the Noluas and the 
Parois of Bengal I did not have to face any difficulty. All of them 
treated me as an equal, though I was only living near their villages. 
But while working among the Malos. (Jele—a fishing caste) of Bengal, 
. Y got the opportunity of living in one of their huts and: was able to 
follow what Herskovits has advised, i.e., mixing with them as one of 
them and also collecting data by direct observation both during day and 
night, in some cases the latter being checked up through the 
genealogical method. So it is necessary that an anthropologist must 
pitch his. tent or find a house where he can be very close to the people. 
But it is their reactions, not his wishes, that will dictate how close he 
can come-to. them and how much he can participate in their lives for 
his observation. l . l 
Pitching the tent or settled in a village, an anthropologist has to 
face the initial problem of contacting the people. The sorting out ' 
process is crucial to success in field-work. First of all, an anthropologist 
should begin to make “friends with the people. Field experience will - 
soon teach him that no matter how different in somatic characters or 
cultural habits an aboriginal people may be, there will always be some 
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among them for whom he will develop.a personal regard and with whom 
the relationship will be close. Others among them will be unkind, 
but they should not be feared or avoided, as an anthropologist has to 
learn everything about the personality of these aboriginal people and 
also the tensions existing in the group. ` 20 


To get information, an anthropologist has to' depend on the 


nature of study to be conducted, the kind of peoples to be studied and 


the mode of life théy led. Exclusive use of observation or -entire 
reliance on one informant is not desirable. To take a walk through. 
the village is helpful for the first day's impression of the people. 
Curiosity wil bring the people to one's dwelling, contact will be 
established. Where such contact. is not established, observation and 
casual conversation may, for some days, be the only source of informa- 
tion. Informants are-essential if an anthropologist wants to have a 
full knowledge of the aboriginal people and their lives. An anthro- 
pologist cannot have his field-trips for an indefinite duration. It might 
be that during his field-work period every happening, such as a birth, ` 
à wedding, a funeral might not take place. But an account of such 
important rites must be included in a full description of the people. 


Every culture presents many facets and different people in the 
same society view their common ways of life differently. So it is 


- advisable that reliance on one informant should never be made, 


F4 


though it is inevitable that one or two persons will figure more in this 


capacity than others. 
For many years, it was practically an axiom of field-work that 
only elders of the village could depict a true picture of the people to the 
anthropologist. But changes in the angle of vision have taken place. - 
Men behave differently from women, young people from those who 
are old. A valuable suggestion is to talk to both men and women, 
young and old, to observe a wide range of persons under as many 
situations as possible. A number of informants as far as possible to 
supplement observation is very important for checking information, 
whether for omissions, distortions or untruths. So, the results of 


inquiry among as many informants as possible will be a many-sided 


aid for the field data. If this method be carefully employed it will 
surely give a depth of comprehension of facts. 


The oldest method ‘a collecting field data is what may be called 


the ‘ Notes and Queries’ method. In it, ‘a comprehensive question- 


naire covering all aspects of the life of the people with whom contact 


is made, is employed for gathering facts. It is based on the 


following assumptions : 
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(1) That the cultures of the aborigines are. on the verge of 
extinction; so anthropologists should collect as much information as 
possible while they are still in existence. 3 

(2) That there are not enough anthropologists to do this; so 
untrained persons such as administrative officers, missionaries, traders: 
and travellers are employed to hasten the énquiry. . 

A non-anthropologist following the ‘Notes and Queries’ 
method collects a large mass of facts from the field; but they yield 
little information about how these facts are inter-related in the whole 
cultural life of the aborigines. A trained anthropologist arranges his 
facts round a conceptual scheme ‘that guides his research and in terms 
of hypotheses that frame- his problems. | 

. À special technique for the collection of field data that has been 
effectively employed is the Genealogical method, used first by Rivers: 
in his Torres Straits expedition. This method helps in gathering a 
large range of facts concerning the social structures and other 
institutions of the people being studied. In applying this method, 
the simplest kinship terms, father, mother, son, daughter, husband, 
and wife are used. The informant is asked the name of those who. 
stand in these relationship with him. He is given to understand that 







He is also asked às to how he addresses each, how others address hii 
and thus the kinship terminology is built up. This process is repeate 
and extended. Rivers stated that ‘ the genealogical method makes i 
possible to investigate abstract problems on a purely concrete basis. 
It is even possible by its means to formulate laws regulating the lives 
of the people which they have probably never formulated themselves, 
certainly not with clearness and definiteness which they have to the 
mind trained by a more complex. civilisation. This genealogical 
. method is however not usable everywhere. Rivers states that in some/, 
societies an obstacle may be the ‘ existence of a taboo on the name 
of the dead, this can sometimes only be overcome with difficulty 
He further states ' In my own experience, I have been compelled i 
. consequence of this taboo to obtain the pedigrees in secret and from’ 
persons not of the family in question’. The same difficulty was also 
` experienced by me when I worked among the Bunas of Bengal, while 
collecting their genealogiés. "Women did not utter the name of their 
husbands. To utter the name of the husband is taboo to a woman in 
Buna society, as it is in the rest of Hindu society in Bengal. 

A great obstacle is usually encountered during field investigation  {y 

in respect of language. An anthropologist, when going to the field 

— should be linguistically equipped to render in accurate phonetic : 
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transcription the names of the ;eople places etc. The other 
alternative is to engage am interpreter. he interpreter sliould be 
trained by the anthropologist to be under his full. control and should. 
be enthusiastic about the nature of his work. The interpreter will 
then naturally be a most valuable informant, and. he will often. expand 
-on a reply or himself offer significant information. Engaging more 
than one interpreter is essential as this ensures a more adequate check 
on ihe information . obtained. ; 

' In: anthropological. field-work the conception and the approach 
derive from the fact that the problem is essentially human in nature. 
That is why honesty of purpose i8 really important because the 
anthropologist is observed far more intensely by the aboriginal, people 
he has come to study than he can ever observe them and a false step 
is soon noted. That is why sensitivity is also.an important factor. 
Sometimes when an opposition to his investigation -develops, . an. 
alertness of the requirements of the aboriginal people, an ability. to 
give way peacefully at- the right moment and a politeness or tactfulness 
can ease a difficult situation. - Here a sense of humour is of great value. 
An anthropologist should talk with full affection to his ‘friends among 
the aboriginal people with whom he is to work. So an anthropologist 
with honesty, sensitiveness and an abundant sense of humour, finds 
the horizon of the field ‘clear inspite of unavoidable. difficulties. and 
frustrations in his path. Jai Hind.* 


* Address as President of the Section of ‘Aborigines’ Education, Twentieth ‘Bihar 
Secondary Teachers’ Conference, held in Mareh, 1954. 


INFANTILE ANXIETY AND NEUROSES 


P. N. CHOUBEY, M.A. 


Professor, Jaipuria College, Calcutta, 


We live in, what is described as, an Age of Anxiety. Adoles- f 
cence is particularly a period of emotional strains and, as a recent 
investigation into the mental health of Oxford Undergraduates has 
revealed, the incidence of anxiety neurosis among students is far higher 
than among other people of similar age. 


Before telling how infantile anxiety leads to neurosis in later life, 
if is better to make a clear distinction between fear and anxiety. What 
we call anxiety varies from mild disquiet’ and constraint to extreme 
apprehension. It is distinguished from fear partly on the grounds of 
lesser intensity and partly because its cause or object is less clearly 
defined. Anxiety is not a positive fear of something; it is an appre- 
hension lest something disquieting or harmful should occur. Doubt is 
the root of anxiety. Clinical experience shows that a great deal of 
anxiety arises not from objective, but from subjective, causes. In 
so-called anxiety neurosis, the patient is beset with all manner of fears, 
which he can justify inadequately, if af all. Even the normal person 
may from time to time, experience anxiety out of all proportion to the 
objective worries which beset him. ‘‘ There.is nothing on earth or in 
the heavens, nor in the mind of man, which may not be the object of 
anxiety." It is one of the most common distractions of daily life, from 
which few people are fortunate enough fo escape. 


It has been revealed by psycho-analysis that anxiety is a danger 
signal. The danger, however, is not external but internal. Anxiety 
is a defensive reaction of the ego against the claims of the unrecognised 
libido, which it projects ón to the outside world. Fear is fhe most. - 
common cause of repression, since it is for fear of consequences that a 
child-is compelled to repress its hate, its jealousy or its sex pleasure, so 
that these impulses being repressed are transformed into morbid 
character traits of phychoneurosis. The primary anxiety, or the first 
‘experiences out of which later anxiety develops, is a manifestation of 
unmastered tension. It is an automatic occurrence that takes place 
“whenever the organism is flooded with excitement. In short, anxiety 
results from the inhibited impulse and is projected on to an external 
situation, which is avoided thereafter, | 
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. “It is often said the eontemporary world is ridden by anxiety, — 
and it is probable that a great deal of anxiety to which modern man, l 
specially the student community is subject arises from our fluid and 
changing cultural standards. So varied are the forms, so tragic may be 
the consequences of fear and anxiety, that it is of the greatest importance 
to pay regard to this, one of the most compelling forces in human nature, 
not only for an understanding of psychoneurosis, but for social 
psychiatry and human behaviour in general.” l 

The development of adult neurosis is never a bolt from the blue; 
it has its roots in early infancy. As it has been suggested by Freud, 
‘* the etiology or the cause of neuroses is to be found in the developmental 
history of the individual, that is to say, in the early part of his life.” | 
The early symptoms of neuroses generally appear in the form of 
behaviour disorders which include the phobias of early childhood. Fear 
and anxiety are some of the primary features of infancy, childhood, and 
adolescence. Every normal child becomes frightened if he is kept alone 
in the dark, meets a stranger, hears a loud sound or sees, for instance, 
a big black growling dog approaching. And if these unpleasant 
situations are repeated in the life of the child, then his childhood phobias 
are fixed and ingrained. Indeed, they grow stronger with years and, 
gradually associated with instinctual demands, start causing anxiety. 
Sometimes it so happens that a mere sight of a lump of cotton or wool 
may frighten the child, or a small piece of milk-eream in the mouth 
with milk may evoke nausea and vomitting. Of course, these symptoms 
require thorough investigation and psycho-analytical interpretations. | 

Ai the early stage of the mental development of the child, the 
ego or the self has fo face many difficulties and, consequently, it’ is 
subjected to the pressure of early anxiety situations. Anxiety in small 
children is generally caused by the absence of loved or longed-for person. 
As Melanie Klein suggests, “ in the first few months of life anxiety is 
predominantly experienced as fear of persecution.” 
| Next to infancy, adolescence 3 a very critical period. As the 
child enters upon puberty, a radical change overtakes him. Owing to a 
sudden emergence of the sex impulse a sort of emotional cleavage 
suddenly appears between the adolescent and his society. This makes 
him self-conscious, sensitive, and anxious for a time. As Freud says, 
'' puberty marks a decisive period in the development of obsessional 
neurosis, and at this period the aggressive impulses of the early period 
are reawakened.” 0059 

Indeed, one of the most ‘practically. important discoveries of 
modern psychology is, that the influences that bear on the mind of the 
. growing child during the first five years are of tremendous significance . 


`~ 
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for the rest of his life. Infantile habits and attitudes form the bedrock 
upon which all later habits and attitudes grow. Thus, a child who goes 
through a severe mental conflict in his early years, is likely to suffer from 
mental troubles later on, specially if the circumstances of his life go 
very much contrary. | | 

Mental hygiene teaches us in particular that parents and nurses 
who have the duty of bringing up children in their early days have not - 
only to protect the child from dangers, help him in difficulties but also 
to console him in his distress. But they have more important duties 
to do: what a child requires very badly for his future mental health in 
the early part of his hfe is a feeling of security in his own existence 
mainly through a steady love of his parents and nurse. One deprived 
of this basic sense of security is bound to develop anxiety and emotional 
unsteadiness and therein lies the root of ‘most of the future mental 
troubles, specially neuroses. Another important point to remember in 
connection with early up-bringing is that a child has strong individua- 
listic impulses to begin with and that it is the duty of the early educator 
to gradually socialise him without causing any great harm to his psychic 
development. Incongenial environment and wrong methods of up- — 
' bringing in early childhood may give rise to severe mental conflict and 
become an important cause of neuroses. So the environment of 
children should be controlled in such a way that all the personality 
traits may find full scope for growing harmoniously. The balanced 
growth of infantile personality traits leads to the development of 
integrated personality which prevents neuroses in adult life. 


Here are one or two practical hints for the prevention of infantile 
anxiety : | 

Firstly, the child should be given adequate facilities for. work and 
play. Secondly, excessive fondling and caressing should be avoided. 
The child should always be taught to help itself. 


Before I conclude, I should like to cite a case-history from my 
personal experience, which is perhaps typical. 

. Mr. X, a medical man, aged thirty, got married, but he divorced 
his wife. “He was suffering from morbid anxiety and dread accompanied 
by a sense of congestion in the head, and constant apprehension of 
impending danger and death. He often felt his pulse and complained 
of its irregularity. He suffered from unusual night sweating, general 
tremor, irritability and gastrointestinal dis}urbances. He was under 
psychological treatment for nearly two years, and now he is fully 
cured. 

6—1883P—I 
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Patient's family history showed that he had a boisterous and 
eccentric father who tortured him and quarrelled with other members 
of.his family, specially his mother. His mother committed suicide when 
he was a boy of ten. Im short, Mr. X's a y was — "n 
and his family lifé was most unhappy. 
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HIGHLIGHTS ON “ PANIDEH” d 


DInip Koia Gnose 
Lecturer, Hooghly Mohsin College, Chinsurah 


(OD 
The negotiations for a zone failed to produce any result, but 


Pagano obtained an assurance from Russia on 16th March, 1885, that 
“the Russian forces will not advance from the positions which they 


now occupy, provided the Afghans on their side do not advance nor . 


attack, or unless there should be some extraordinary reason for their 
advancing such as a disturbance in Pahjdeh."*? It was: this ‘ Solemn 
Covenant ’, which, -the Conservatives. alleged, Russia had violated in 


advancing upon Panjdeh. But the events between 16th and. 90th . 


March fell altogether a different tale. - True indeed that Russian advance 
upon Kizl Tapa and Pul-i-Khisti created a tension in Central Asia of 
which the Panjdeh crisis was the culmination; and in so far as this is 


true Russia must accept her responsibility for the affray of 30th March. - 
But the tension, as it was produced, was as much the effect of Afghan. 


occupation of Panjdeh, for which both England and the Amir must 
share a joint responsibility. Yet, it is a commonplace experience in 
the history of diplomacy that: tension, of itself, does not lead to a 
passage-of-arms. The question of responsibility for the sordid affair 
of 30th March turns, therefore, a good deal upon an answer io the 
query—who provoked. whom, when on 16th. March, 1885, the Russian 
and the Afghan armies stood face to face | m Central Asia, within striking 
distance of each other? s 


A. yery detailed seedunt of the wot Sacks 16th and 30th 
March, was given by the Russian General Komaroff, who published à 
Report in the ' Official Messenger ’ of St. Petersburgh on 12th ‘May, 
1885. “Briefly, the Report says that on 17th March, 1885, which, 
according to the Russian version, was the date of the agreement 
between the two Cabinets, Russian troops were in possession of Kizl 
- Tapa, a mound on the left bank of the Kushk. ‘That day some Russian 
pickets patrolled down the left bank of the Kushk to Dash Kepri 
bridge (Pul-i-Khisti), where they saw'some Afghan pickets on patrol. 
On 22nd March, when a group of Russians came again on reconnais- 


92 P.P., 1884-85, LXXXVIII, p. 208. 
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sance io the same spot they found several '' Afghan mounted pickets 
as well as 50 infantry men on a hillock digging trenches.” Subse- 
quently, a good number of the Afghan Cavalry was stationed, and for- 
tifications made, “on the Russian flank on the left bank of the 
zd " whereupon Komaroff sent Captain Prasloff on 96th March 
“with five djigitz, to make a reconnaissance on the right bank of the 
Murghab; " and again, the next day, with increased forces ' ‘to re- 
connoitre the left bank of the Kushk.’’ “‘ In answer to -this precau- 
tion, the Afghans reinforced their posts on the right bank of the 
Murghab by two companies " which advanced to within a _ stone’s 
throw of the Russian posts. | 
Simultaneously, Colonel Zakrejefsky of the Russian Army had 
two meetings on 26th and 27th March with the English Captain Yate, 
who was the negotiator between the Afghans and the Russians in 
Panjdeh. In these meetings the Colonel complained to Yate of 


' Afghan advances, and requested him to secure their withdrawal from 


their advanced posts. But instead of withdrawing, the Afghans 
threatened the Russians and used abusive language against them. 
“ This dangerous state of things could not be allowed to last," and ` 
so Komaroff sent a letter to the Afghan Commander demanding the 
evacuation of the left bank of the Kushk. ‘‘ As a last resort” 
Colonel Zakrezefsky had another meeting with Captain Yate, in course 

. of which the latter observed that the withdrawal of the Afghans from 
.. the left bank of the Kushk was not possible because they were there 
on the day of the agreement between the two cabinets. Thereupon, 
Zakrezefsky pointed out that in that case Russia too had an - 
equal right to the left bank of the Kushk as her pies had patrolled 
down to Pul-i-Khisti on that date. But, since a “natural barrier 
between the Russian and the Afghan foreposts was necessary for - the 
purpose of avoiding a collision,’’ Zakrezefsky insisted that the Afghans 
. Should evacuate the left bank of the Kushk at Dash Kepri bridge. 
' "'vSuch an action on the part of the Afghans,’  Zakrezefsky assured , 

“Yate, would ‘‘ not prejudice the work of the Delimitation Commis- 
sion." The Afghans, however, refused to vacate. ‘‘ Still wishing 
tc arrange matters peacably," Komaroff sent a '' private note to the 
Naib Salar," but to no effect. Inevitably, a tension was produced 
from the failure of the negotiations, and yet Komaroff was '' resolved 
not to begin attack." But when the Afghans opened fire in 
order to push back the Russians, he made ‘a countercharge, and the ` 
Aga retreated from the left. bank of the Kushk. 
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Against the Report of Komarofi Lt. A. C. Yate” has tried to . 
defend the Afghans as well as the British Boundary Commission on 
the basis of his conversations with his brother, Captain Yate, who was’ ” 
- the negotiator between the Afghans and the Russians at Panjdeh. 
The defence of Yate, however, is very poor and it tends to justify the 
" Russian version of the Panjdeh crisis rather than disprove it. The 
less important events, which have very little bearing upon the real 
‘question at issue, may be passed over without any notice. Suffice it 
te. deal here with the most important issues, that “help us LM the ; 
question of provocation and whither it came from. 

Yate writes: '' General Komaroff states at the outset—t) that he 
“advanced to occupy Dash Kepri ‘ pursuant to instructions.’ It would 
therefore appear that the Russian Government had instructed him to ` 
occupy ‘that place in force, taking advantage of the erroneous report 
` eredited by the British Government that the Russian outposts already 
held Dash Kepri."**' This charge ‘is a malicious distortion, just short 
of downright lying, and merits no comment but'a mere reproduction 
of what Romance said in his Report. ''On the 24th of March,” 
writes ‘Komaroff, ‘‘ our detachment passed the night at  Doushan, and 
marched on the following day to within two versts of out "post at Kizi 
Tapa, that is, four or five versts from the Afghans. E'took this posi- 
tion in order not to excite the Afghans in occupying Dash Kepri, 
pursuant to instructions.’’** Is there anything in Komaroff's state- 
ment that shows '' that he advanced to occupy Dash Kepri ' pursuant 
to instructions,’?’’- Is it nob obvious that Komaroff, deliberately .re- 
. framed from str '* jn order not to excite the Afghans in occupy- 
ing Dash Kepri?” 

Yate then m upon the. statement of Komaroff in course 
-of which the Russian General says, '' observing the ferment and even 
the diminution of respect among the Turkoman Khans, elders, and 
militia, I determined that it was necessary to put an end to. this state 
of affairs.” “ This admission," remarks .. Yate, '" entirely corro- . 


borates the reports received from the British officers at Panjdeh about ' | 


the disaffection rife at this time among the Tekkes of Merv and the 
Saruks of Yulatan. It is believed that Komaroff, when he advanced 
on Panjdeh left scarcely a Russian soldier in Merv and Yulatan. 
Seemingly he did not dare to split up his force. In fact the enterprise 
that he was engaged upon was à most hazardous one. It was a 


* 


33 '' England and Russia face to face in Asia.'"—p. 415-428, 
24 Yate, op. cit., p. 415-16. 

95 Times, 18th May, 1885, p. 5. 

98 Ibid., p. 419-20, 
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question of victory or a very serious disaster. For if mere seeming 
hesitation on the part of the Russian General sufficed- to incite the 
Tekkes and Saruks to diminution of respect, what would have been 
the result of a repulse, or even of a retreat without fighting? It may 
have been that Komaroff at first did not intend. to resort to arms, 
trusting to a rising among the Saruks of Panjdeh to give him a pre- 
text for direct interference, or to oblige the Afghans and the British 
Officers to retire. But when he found the latter firm and unyielding, 


and the Saruks, so far from sympathising with him, actually begging 


the British Officers to be allowed to take the field against the Russians, 
and to crown all that, the Czar's Turkoman subjects-weré becoming 
openly disafiected and disrespectful, he was obliged to resort, at once 
to extreme measures.'?' Here again is a distortion, which, while it 
shows the ingenuity of the English ‘officer, nevertheless betrays a lack 
of straightforwardness and honesty which is unbecoming of a man of 
Yate’s position.‘ The ferment amongst the Turkoman tribes was not 
against the Russian rule as such, it was the reaction of that arrogance 
and contempt, with which he Afghans treated the. Russian troops, 


and which were tolerated by: Komaroff only for the sake of peace. 


The diminution of respect among: the Turkoman Khans was due to 
Komaroff's forbearance with which he tried to avoid a conflict with 
the Afghans. Such qualities were absolutely foreign and repugnant 
to the -‘Turkoman tribes who mistook them for cowardice. The 
Afghans, too, failed to appreciate this commendable gesture of the 
Russian General, and precipitated a crisis‘ to the detriment of their 
national interest. Ever Sir Peter Lumsden was familiar with the 
arrogance of the Afghans, and he was of the opinion that it was the 
Afghan insolence that indeed precipitated a conflict with the Russians.” 


It was not: actually in. fear of a revolt in his own camp that Komaroft 


determined to put an end to the uneasy. state of affairs that then 
prevailed-in Panjdeh. It was only to straighten out difficulties to be 
able to avoid a. conflict that ‘he demanded thg evacuation of the left 
bank of the. Kushk. -00 5^ .. | l 

Referring to Kornaroff’s private note to the Naib Salar, Yate 
observes ‘‘ To the best of my alee e., not having seen the 
letter myseli—General Komaroff's ‘private note’ was couched in 
threatening: and petemptory language: It offered no concessions on 


the Russian side, and demanded: Concessions such as neither the British. 


nor Afghan officers, consistently: with the agreement of 17th March, 


97 Yate, op. cit., p. 420. 
98 Fide Lumsden's letter to the Editor. T he Times, 22nd Oct., 1888, p. 8. 
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could for a moment consent to.’’*? Such trumped-up charges are not 
worthy of any attention. If the Russians did really demand undue 
concessions, why does not Yate mention any of them? It is really 
dificult to understand what other concessions could the Russians 
demand than the one, which is clearly stated in Komaroff's report, 
viz., the withdrawal of the Afghans from the left bank of the Kushk. 
It is unbelievable that the people, who withdrew to their original 
posts at Kizl] Tapa even after victory, could demand .any very un- 
reasonable concession, contrary to the spirit of the Agreement of 17th 
March. 

ln reply to Komaroff’s claim that he was ''resolved not to 
begin attack," Yate says, '" Who begins the attack? Is it he who 
advances his troops to withm 500 yards of an enemy's position, and 
there awaits the completion of his arrangements for the attack prior 
to & further advance; or is i$ ihe enemy who remains quietly in his 
position, and opens fire only when the intention to push the attack 
home is no longer doubtful?’ Even a man of Yate’s boldness has 
felt shy to challenge the statement of Komaroff’s that the attack of 
30th March was an Afghan attack! Yet, he has not spared the 
Russian General from the slashes of his convenient logic. But to try 
to assert in the face of facts that Komaroff advanced his troops to 
within 500 yds. of the enemy's position while the Afghans remained 
quiet in their own, is an attempt at deliberate misrepresentation which 
is typical -of the spirit, that runs through the entire length of Yate's 
book. That the Russians were in possession of the mound of Kizl 
Tapa on 17th March has not been denied by Yate." From that day 
to the 80th March the Russians did not extend, as Komaroff rightly 
states,-a single outpost beyond the limits of Kizl Tapa On the other 
hand, the Afghans entrenched themselves firmly on the left bank of 
the Kushk, and daily reinforced their strength to hold it, in any 
eventuality, by force of arms. How could then the Russians be 
accused of aggression? Answering to Komaroff’s claim that he did 
not advance his posts beyond Kizl Tapa, Yate calls it a self-contradic- 
tion, since on Komaroff’s own confession the Russians patrolled down 
the Kushk to Pu-li-Khisti on 17th.'? Yate’s argument is unworthy 
of any comment, because it smacks of anything but common sense and 
wisdom. How could Yate, himself a military officer, confuse between 
a reconnaissance and an advanced outpost? What Yate says of the 


Russians seems, in the. light ‘of facts, rather. to be 22 E to the 
99 Yate, op. cit., pp. 421-22. 
100 Ibid., p. 499. 
101 [bid,, p. 421; 
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Afghans themselves. They. advanced: '' io within five: hundred. yards 


of their enemy's position; and there awaited ‘‘ the completion of 


their arrangments’’, till they were prepared for the final attack. -Fhe 
Afghans were miles away from their original base.at Panjdeh; and 
even from their encampment at Ak Tapa, which they. claimed to have 
held on 17th March, they ady anced well over a mile on to the Russian 
flank on the left bank of the  Kushk. Even presuming that the 
Afghans were on the left bank of. the Kushk on 17th March, there 
were only a handful of them patrolling down the course of the river. 
If this gave them a title of claim to the western end of Pul-i-Khisti; 
lhe same logic gave the Russiaus, as Zakrejefsky rightly pointed out, 
a.title to a like claim over: the. same spot. In the fairness of things. 
and more in the interests. of peace, the.Afghans ought to have with- 
drawn to the right bank, of the Kushk, particularly when that with- 
drawal, as Zakrezefsky assured Yate, would. not have prejudiced the 
work of the Delmitation Commission. But, instead, '' their arrog- 
ance decided them, against advice, i try.conclusions,’’ not by '' await- 
ing attack," as Peter Lumsden: .or even Lit. Yate would have us 
believe, but by preparing for it. and directing it upon'the Russians 
when. they felt canfident of the strength of their reinforced numbers. 

Even so, the question that still remains is: were the- Afghans 
alone to blame? Did they really ‘‘ try conclusions against advice?” 
The Afghan feeling was just the reverse of it. Kazi Saduddin openly 
declared that Britain had ‘‘ no right to egg them on to fight the 
Russians and then neither join in the fight nor give the Afghans good 
rifles to fight with." The N aib Salar who commanded at Panjdeh, 
said, “I am glad that we fought the Russians, for now we know who 
are our friends and who our foes. Those at least who bade us fight 
and left us to be annihilated......are not our real friends." How 
could the Afghans act '' against advice " when Captain Yate acted as 
a go-between in the negotiations down to within a few hours of the 
fight? Lt. Yate, who has given his brother’s own account of the 
affair,.says, '' Captain Yate considered his duty, and that of the 
Afghan ‘troops’ to resist Russian aggression.'"** If Captain Yate felt 
that it was his duty to fight the Russians, wherein were the Afghans 
to blame? That Captain Yate acted contrary to orders has never 
been the charge against him. On the other hand, for Sir. Peter 
Lumsden to leave the entire affair in the hands of a young Captain 


108 The quótations are from  Lumsden's letter to the  Editór, The Times, 
29nd October, 1888, p. 8 l 
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was a fatal blunder. If instead of wasting his time at Gulran, 
Lumsden had been at Panjdeh, the crisis of 30th March would never 
have taken place. This was the opinion of almost the entire British 
Commission and even of Lt. Yate himself." '' What would have 
happened," writes Holdieh, the Surveyor in the British Commission, 
“had the Commission boldly taken up a position at Panjdeh and 
there announced that we were ready to commence the work of de- 
marcation? It is always pleasant and easy to be wise after the event; 
but it must be conceded in this case that there were not wanting many 
opinions in the camp (if I said that those opinions were unanimous 
I should not be far wrong) which before the event, held fast to the © 
conclusion that nothing would have happened—not even the histori- 
cally “‘ regrettable incident... Writing simply by the light of 
knowledge gained subsequently from Afghan and Russian officers who 
were serving in Turkestan at that time, and with no reference what- 
soever to the representations which may have been officially made on 
either side, I may state my convietion that, had the headquarters of 
the British Commission been moved to Panjdeh instead of Gulran, 
there would have been no blows struck at all—and for this reason. 
The Russians were not in a position to risk an attack on the combined 
force... of Afghans and British.''!"* 

For the sake of truth, and truth alone, it would be unjust to 
throw the entire blame for the calamity of 80th March, on the 
shoulders of the Afghans. They were at Panjdeh because England 
wished them to be there, and if it was their own interest that the 
Afghans sought to defend, it was no less the interests of England that 
they fought for. Whatever their errors, the Afghans fought gallantly, 
and if they failed, it was beeause England failed them in their need. 

The fight at Panjdeh very nearly precipitated a war between 
England and Russia. Gladstone asked and readily obtained a vote of 
£11 million. The disastrous issue of war was, however, averted by 
the labours of diplomatists, the tàct of Lord Dufferin and, above all, 
the shrewd common sense of Abdur Rahaman. Most fortunately, at 
the time of the crisis the Amir was on a visit to Lord Dufferin at 
Rawalpindi where he declared that there should be no war on the 
Panjdéh issue because he did not particularly covet its possession. 
The quéstion was, therefore, submitted to arbitration and peace was 
secured in Central Asia. ` The Amir’s indifference to the retention of 
Panjdeh, a territory which ke claimed in his Autobiography as his 


197 Ibid., p. 872, 
108 Holdich, Indian Borderland, pp. 127-28, 
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own,” was a master stroke of his diplomacy. “ Afganistan,” wrote 
he, ‘‘ was between two mill stones and it had been already ground to 
powder." The ravages of another war, to follow the same imagery, 
would have blown that powder into the air and Afganistan would 
have been wiped out of existence. . Yet, inspite of his claim upon 
Panjdeh, the Amir was never very sure whether it actually belonged 
to him, and that he gave up the territory at the end was because he never | 
knew '' which side the Saruks would take.’’ ''* i | 

The peace thus secured by Gladstone was assailed as & dishonour- 
able peacé, obtained at too heavy a price. But, what did the Amir 
lose? Not a single copper of his revenue, against the positive gain 
of a well-defined frontier, which enabled him to establish a strong 
and stable administration in Afganistan. The Russian Bear, that 
had constantly haunted his predecessors in dream and in life, was 
: removed, and the path was paved for a unified Afganistan. Russian | 
advance. in Central Asia was arrested and an oft-reiterated demand | 
of the English alarmists was at last obtained. As for honour, there 
is a great deal of doubt if England's position was really very badly | 
compromised. True that Gladstone was obliged under his own agree- | 
ment of 1880 to protect the Amir from foreign aggression, but that 
obligation was contingent and not absolute. Since Gladstone was | 
convinced that the crisis of 30th March was not a Russian responsi- | 
bility, he could not plausibly go in for a war against her. If thereby 
he compromised the position of any one, it was that of Sir Peter 
Lumsden and not of the English nation. To argue that the honour 
of Peter Lumsden was inseparably interwoven with that of England 
would be unwise. For a country, that had often censured even its 
own benefactors when they were utterly wrong, it would have been | 
discreditable, in the face of justice, to indefinitely sustain Sir Peter. 
Lumsden in a course of folly. 

To go to war ‘‘ for Panjdeh or for any other eee 
contention short of Herat itself’? would have been, as Holdich 
rightly points out, ''an extremity of foolishness."!" England's 
hands at that time were too full otherwise to afford her venture a 
full-scale war with a European Power, far less because the war itself | 
might well have precipitated a European crisis. The Ozar was then | 
in a secfet alliance with Bismarck, while with France England's 
relation was far from being cordial. Whether the Conservatives 
themselves desired war, as Chaplin suggested, is a ponderable question 

10» Vol. II, | 
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over which posterity will ever reserve its judgment. The one thing, | 
however, that.is certain beyond doubt is that their leaders, ‘Lord 
Randolph Churchill and Marquis of Salisbury, were not actuated by, 
much of a patriotic sentiment. .The silence of Sir Strafford North- 
cote against Gladstone’s unique victory. in the House of ‘Commons 
on 27th. April, outraged Lord Randolph’s..party sentiments, so much 
so that he took upon himself the responsibility of organising a unified 
opposition against the Liberals. To the Marquis of Salisbury he 
wrote on 28th April, 1885, ‘I have been thinking of nothing else but 
the events of last night in the House’ of Commons... ..He (Glad: 
stone) had been running down for sometime, but.has now, for . the 
, time, completely recovered his old position by the extraordinary and 
unprecedented coup he carried off last night. That coup has done:us. 
as a party more real harm with the constituencies than any event’ in 
this Parliament which I can remember. This sort of thing did not 
matter.in 1880, but. we are now. within six months of a General 
Election, and any event which. greatly elevates’ the Liberals: Jand. 
’ depresses our own people had a terrible effect. That triumph of last 
night will be repeated unless very decided and energetic steps are 
taken now. ...'"? And again, in course of the' same letter he 
writes, '' My only desire is to see the game properly and scientifically 
played, and the Conservative party fairly strong in’ the next Parlia- 
ment; and I do not care a rap who carries of the “laurels or. the! 
credit. ;.. ""* All their proceedings—Noithcote’s silence on 27th’ 
AL as cal as the overwhelming exuberance of Lord Randolph and 
is Camp followers—passed at the time as what Salisbury called. 
‘exalted patriotism,” ™* while in fact their object was to ‘throw the 
Liberals out of power. . „It was to secure this end that Hamilton was 
directed to table the hostile motion of Ilth May, 1885. 


** That this House, having shown its readiness to grant such 
supple as may be required . for the defence of Empire, is of opinion 
that, before proceeding with this Bill, it is entitled to receive adequate 
information as io. the present policy of Her Majesty’s Government in, 
respect of the purposes to which the money granted by. the recent vote 
of credit is to be applied." AT l 


‘The real - motive of -the Conservatives ` was,- however, very: 
different, of which Lord Randolph had the SEE ‘to -make no pre: i 
112 Winston Churchill, “ Life of Lord Puce Churchill " Vol I, pp. Ri 84, 
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tence whatever. '' The. object of the motion, d said he, ** is to take 
the conduct’ of these delicate and. critical. negociations altogether out of 
the hands of the Prime Minister and the present advisers of the 
Orown.""* Such’ was the inspiration behind the diplomatic jugglery 
of the Opposition in the House of Commons, yet for the time being 
they passed as the sole guardians ` of national interests and national 
honour ! E i , v ^ Mss 
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PRAGMATISM, EMPIRICISM AND POLITICS. 


PROF. SOBHANLAL MOOKERJEA, M. A. 


The recent philosophy of pragmatism advocated by William J ames 
and Dewey in the U. S. A. is a type of neo-realism. James is reported 
to. have acknowledged his indebtedness to the empiricism of Charles 
Peirce and John Stuart Mill! James tries to solve the metaphysical 
problem of determining the ultimate reality in a bewildering, pluralistic 
universe. To him, things as they are, form, not a cosmos nor a 
universe, but a ‘ multiverse’. The pragmatic method in such a world, 
he suggests, is to interpret. every notion like Matter, God,- Reason and 
80 on, '' by tracing its respective practical consequences ". Pragmatism 
is only a method. . “‘ It has no dogmas and doctrines save its method. 
It lies in the midst of our theories like a corridor.in a hotel.’ 

W. Y. Elliott holds that James’ pragmatism denies the use of 
scientific determinism to human conduct; pushed to its extreme, it 

‘emphasises on the power of auto-suggestion blinding the eyes to ills it 
cannot cure. Dewey’s pragmatism, Elliott argues, “<is much more 
the social utihtarianism of John Stuart Mill with, however, the 
individualism disappearing into an organic conception of group 
interaction pluralistic in name still, but increasingly solidariste in 
tendency." ? 

If wil be an injustiee to Mill if we draw any complete similarity 
between his empiricism and James' pragmatism. As Elliott has rightly 
Bhown,* pragmatism in its extreme form has given birth to values and: 
ideologies of anti-intellectual irrationalism. It has become a philosophy ` 
of Revolt and Reaction with a cynic caricature of all rational principles 
and standards. It does not aim at a ‘science of politics’ based on 
abstractions. It is respomsible for the rise of Pluralism, Syndicalism 
and even Fascism in modern political theory. All this growth of anti- 
intellectualism, Elliott rightly diagnoses, is due to the pragmatist’s 
over-emphasis on practice rather than on purpose. He quotes Bertrand 
Russell’s criticism that James fails “to provide. any other than a 
subjective criterion for truth and the practical translation of making 
one’s truth prevail into the gospel of violence and the appeal to force.” * 


1 The Pragmatic Revolt in Politics, by w. Y. Elliott, p. 26. Political Thought in 
England: The Utilitarians by Javidson, (Home Dues Library), p. 206. 
2 An Introduction to Modern Philosophy, by Castell, p. 169. 
i m Pragmatic Revolt in Politics, by W. Y. Elliott, pp. 27-80. 
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While James’ pragmatism is thus a narrow, dogmatic and -one- 
sided individual concept, Mill’s empiricism is a general, broad-based 
synthetic social concept. For, in Mill’s empirical methodology, a higher 
social purpose which is absent in James’ method, is integrated with a 
noble individualism. In his empirical method, Mill tries to balance 
individuality and society, between means and telos. In James’ method, 
such an integration between individuality and the telos is absent. 

The basis of pragmatism is narrow experience. The pragmatist 
fails to recognise in his experience the fact that other persons have as 


. much a moral worth, a right to liberty and happiness as he has and that 


they are actually pursuing such liberty and happiness.. The pragmatist 
lacks this wider experience. Mill’s empiricism .is based on such a 
comprehensive experience. | 

At its best, pragmatism need not have any dispute with 
empiricism. For, like empiricism, it involves freedom of choice and 
freedom of the mind. Like any other ism (including empiricism), 
it is a faith and is, therefore, anti-intellectual. While criticising rival 
isms and defending itself, it applies the same rational principles and 


. techniques as any other ism does. The difference befween pragmatism 


and other isms as revealed in its method of criticising them or in its 
method of self-defence is its comparatively greater emphasis on “the 
following :—pereeptual values; insistence on the individual's 
freedom of choice and a weighing of pros and cons before decision. 
Pragmatism is thus not only a philosophy of experience which is simple 
empiricism; but it is also something more, that is, a criticism of 
experience through a selective mind which is nothing but mature 
unpiricism. 

Whether we , apply pragmatism or empirieism in the study of 
Politics each within proper limits, we get the same results. Thus, apply- 
ing the pragmatic method in its acceptable form, it is found that while 
Democracy in earlier days was partly a faith (so anti-intellectual) and 


.partly a rational postulate, in the long period through trial and error 


it has been found to contain a tendency towards harmonisation of Will 
and Intellect. So the pragmatist will hold Democracy as the most 
acceptable form of government. Applying ‘the empirical method, Mill 
arrives at the same conclusion because he says that Democracy fosters 
moral and intellectual faculties of the people.* 

To arrest the anti-intellectual trends of the method of pragmatism, 


| we agree with the suggestion.of Elliott, namely, that there should be a 


balance between pragmatism and intellectualism. For, political philo- 


6 Representative Government, by Mill, Chapter 8. 
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sophy- has not only a scientific and positive side buf also a normative 
side. .'' The philosopher must understand the practical limits’ of his 
normative principles; the scientist. must allow for the fact that. the 
political-animal man is also a purposive creature." :To get rid of the 
dangerous culmination of the pragmatic method into a philosophy like 
Fascism or Syndicalism where individual relationships are organic and 
functional, Elliott suggests the strengthening of the ‘purposive, còns- 
titutional, democratic State. Thus in Elhott’s plan for a synthesis 
between the normative and purposive characters of the method of Politics 
we get a refreshing come-back of the democratie ‘tradition in Mill's 
political philosophy. Pragmatism, in this way, carried within its limits, 
will only help us as part of a synthesised methodology in Politics, ' 
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SECTION XIII 


VisiTS TO HYDERABAD, MUSSOORIE AND Lucknow 


While at Bankura lI took privilege leave twice and spent the 
* first of these as a guest of my cousin the late Sri S. M. Mitra, at 
Hyderabad in the Deccan. The journey to Hyderabad was then one | 
of considerable difficulty. The first part of the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway from Howrah to Kolaghat had not yet been built and the 
river Rupnarayan had not yet been bridged. The Godavari was also . 
not bridged. We came down from Bankura to Caleutta, and after 
staying for a few days with my eldest daughter and son-in-lew, left in a 
steamer which took us.to Kolaghat. The river journey took six or 
seven hours from about 10 O’clock in the forenoon to about 4 or 5 in 
the afternoon. We then got into the train, and were in it for over 
forty-two. hours. As we had to cross the Godavari at an early hour 
in the morning of the second day, it would have been rather difficult 
and inconvenient for us, with our children and the luggage to get out 
of the train at that hour, to go, on board the ferry steamer and finally 
to get into the train again on the other side. I had therefore arranged, 
when taking our. tickets at Calcutta, that the carriage, in which we 
were, should be detached from the train and be taken bodily over in a 
wagon ferry and tacked on to the train on the other side. I had to 
pay an additional sum of Rs. 10 for this privilege, but we were saved 
a lot of worry, confussion and expense. ) 

Most of the country which we traversed South of Cuttack was 
terra incognita to roe, We passed through the Balasore district in 
. darkness, but we crossed the stupendous bridges over the Brahmini, 
the Bytarni and the Mahanadi rivers, the first in the hazy morning 
light, and the other two later in the morning. The country between 
the Chilka lake with the little verdant islands embowered on its bosom, 
on one side, and the green hills on the other, appeared to be very 
beautiful to us as we ‘rushed on. ‘Later on, the country 
became less interesting and beautiful and it became very 
hot in the. middle of the day, and in the afternoon. When we 
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arrived at Bezwada.in the middlé of the second day we were quite 
" worn out with the heat and the fatigue and the afternoon we passed in 
the Nizam’s State’ Railway train, was terribly hot. The children 
suffered much from thirst, and we could not give them the water 
which was available at (he railway stations. Its appearance was 
extremely unsatisfactory, and "we thought it teemed with germs and 
. microbes. However the guard of the train on being appealed to, took 
pity on us, and brought us his own sorahi or goblet of water, and the 
children could then assuage their thirst. 


_ On the arrival of the train at Secunderabad my cousin met us and 
accompanied us to Hyderabad. We remained at Hyderabad for two 
or three weeks and saw most of the sights of the place. The 
Falaknuma and the other palaces excited our admiration, and we made 
voyages on board a boat belonging to His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam’s flofilla on the lake, and drove in a brouche and pair along 
the bund (or embankment) road. Besides my cousin I knew 
Mr. Saiyad Husain Bilgrami, who had been one of my teachers in 
the Canning College at Lucknow, and his step brother Mr. Saiyad Ali 
Bilgrami who had been a fellow student of mine there; and 
Sri Aghore Nath Chattopadhyaya who had passed the First Examina- 
tion in Arts the same year with me, and whom I had afterwards met 
in England, and in Calcutta, since my return. Mr. Saiyad Husain 
-had held very high office in Hyderabad and had been the Private 
Secretary of thé Nizam but I cannot remember whether he held any 
office at the time.of my visit. He had a great partiality for Bengali 
| luchis (very light cakes of white flour fried in ghee or clarified butter) 
and he had some of these ready for us when my cousin and I went to 
pay him a visit. Mr. Saiyad Ali Bilgrami was at the time the P.W.D. 
Secretary of the Nizam's Government. He took me one day in his 
saloon carriage to see the ancient fort of Warangal, and some carpet 
factories established in its neighbourhood. I had not then made such 
a close study of the historv.of the Deccan, as I have now done, in - 
connection with my work of editing and translating the  Tabaqgat-i- 
Akbari, or I would probably have taken a great deal more of interest 
in Hyderabad and its neighbourhood. Hyderabad, I did not then 
know, but have since leerned, from the history of the Qutb Shahi 
dynasty of Golkonda, was founded by Mahammad Quli Qutb Shah 
belonging to that dynasty, who reigned from 1581 to 1611 A.D. and 
was therefore contemporaneous with the later years of Akbar. 
He removed the capital in 998 A.H. 1589 A:D. to quote the words of 
Col. Brigg, the translator of Ferishta, a Deccan historian of the 
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Mughal Period, ''on.aecount of the confined situation of Golkonda, 
which from many causes, particularly the want of water became 
extremely unhealthy." He accordingly built his new capital at a 
distance of about ten miles from Golkonda on the river Musi and 
named it Bhagmati after his favourite mistress Bhagmati, apparently 
a Hindu woman; but after her death he changed the name to 
Hyderabad. He built an elegant mosque and the Chahar Minar in 
the centre of the city. They still exist: 


There was some idea of Mr. Satyad Ali’s taking me to see the 
caves of Ellora, but somehow or other it did not materialize. We did 
not see much of Sri Aghore Nath Chattopadhyay. He had been, at 
one timé, the Principal of the Nizam’s College, but at the time of our 
visit he had been deprived of the office and was living in partial 
retirement. His daughter Mrs. Sarojini Naidu has acquired great 
fame as a poetess and as a very eloquent speaker. 


The second leave we spent in Mussoorie. Before leaving 


Bankura I had taken a house in Mussoorie, which had the > 


grandiloquent name of Gray Castle. Before I say anything about 
Mussoorie itself, I must give a description of the journey which was 


rather an eventful and adventurous one. My eldest daughter and her . 


‘children joined us at Raniganj station. We were rather crowded in 
the carriage we had got, but managed to pass the night in some way 
or other. At Moghalserai or Benares, I cannot now remember which, 
one of the station officials came to me, and said that he saw that we 
: were booked to Dehra Dun; but there had been heavy rain in the hills 
and the Railway had been badly breached between Hardwar and 
Dehra Dun, and he advised us to stay-in Benares for a day or two and 
to go on to Dehra Dun later on, when the line should have been 
repaired. We however continued our journey and were told, at 
Lucknow, that the line had been repaired and we could proceed; so 
we went on. We arrived at Hardwar in due time. The train was to 
leave at 6 a.m. but the hours glided on, 7 O’clock struck, and then 8, 
and then 9, but she did not show any sign of making a move. Every 
one was growing very impatient. The Railway officials gave evasive 
replies. It became apparent that the track was still impracticable; 
but the coolies were working at breakneck speed, to make it passable. 
At last the train started and went on for some little time but she 
stopped again; and we could now see the coplies working just ahead of 
us. However we crawled on again in the track of the coolies. In the 
meantime we and the other passengers and speically the children were 
getting ravenously hungry and there was no sign of any food 
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anywhere. However, later on, word went round that a provision 
^  , train was coming, following us; and we would soon get all we wanted; 
but when the provision brain arrived at last, all our hopes were 
shattered. All that we could get was some bread and a few eggs, and 
we had to possess our souls in patience with these. Some of the more 
adventurous spirits among the passengers left the train and began. to 
race with it on foot, but this was not very safe, as the track passed 
through heavy jungle, infested with wild beasts.. However most 
things have an end; and the train at last reached Dehra Dun at about 
9 p.m., about 4 hours behind the usual time. We at once chartered 
tongas, and put ourselves and our belongings on them, and started for 
Rajpur. It began to drizzle; but we did not get very wet before 
reaching a haven of' shelter in the Rajpur Hotel. Then the rain 

came down in torrents. i 


When we woke up the next morning we found that it was no 
longer raining; but we were told that after the preceding night’s rain, 
the road up to Mussoorie would very likely be impracticable; but the 
welcome news came after a while, that men had arrived from 
Mussoorie and had reported that the road was. practicable. We 
accordingly collected dandies (a kind of sedan chairs) and coolies; and 
started, but it was 2 or $ O'clock in the afternoon before we reached 
Grey Castle. 


My little grandson kd a very bad form of dysentery soon after 
our arrival at Mussoorie. I called. in the Civil Surgeon.. He 
prescribed various medicines; and directed that the child should live, . 
principally on sherry whey. I used to get up very early in the 
morning and prepared the sherry whey. I'am glad to say.that with 
great care we were able to save the child, from what appeared at the 
time to be an extremely serious illness. 


Beside the Hon’ble Mr. Pramada Charan Banerjee, Judge of the 
Allahabad High Court who lived in close proximity to our house we 
also met the late Mr. 8. P. Sinha (later Baron Sinha of Raipur) and 
Mr. (later Sir) B. C. Mitter who were staying in the Charleville 
Hotel. The Maharaja of Jhind with his large number of valuable 
dogs was occupying a house or rather two houses not far from the one 
we occupied. Besides the dogs, he had several Ranis (one of them 'an 
English woman , who had previously been, I was told, a parachutist) 
and a large retinue of servants. The Raja left while we were still 
staying in Grey Castle; and we saw an immense string of rickshaws 
‘and dandis carrying his wives and the other ladies who accompanied 
him, and then another string of doolies or litters, in which some ofthe 
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more valuable dogs were carried on the shoulders of men, while other 


. dogs followed on foot. Somedays after he had left, we went.to see the | 


houses in which he had lived and .which were lying. unoccupied; and 


we found portions of them, where apparently the dogs had. been kept, 


teeming, positively alive, with all kinds of vermin and emitting a 
most villainous smell. The Maharaja of. Kapurthala had a great show 
place, but he was not in residence at the time. Mussoorie, I think, 
beats most other hill stations, as regards the. beauty and variety of its 
flowers. The dahlias, phloxes, dog roses, etc., growing by the road 
side were simply gorgeous in their brightness and variety. I think 
Shillong approaches Mussoorie next. The flowers in Darjeeling were 
very fine, when we used to visit the place some years ago, but latterly 
I think there has been a falling off. In Simla we saw clumps of the 
modest violet; but nothing more gorgeous.' Naini Tal-also was not 


very bright with flowers at the time we visited it. Of course a great 


deal depends on the season when one visits a hill station and much also 
depends I think on the drought or dampness of any particular year. 
We remained in Mussoorie till the 3rd of November, and we were 
Surprised with the great change that took place as soon as that month 
set in. The flowers withered and died almost in the course of a night, 
and everybody hurried down to the plains. , Grey Castle was situated high 


up, its glazed verandah commending a very good view of Dehra Dun and . 
the plains, and we had been seeing the windows of the houses, rising tier: 


above tier, grow bright every evening, as the lamps were lit. After 
the lst of November, there was scarcely any light to be seen anywhere. 
— Darjeeling remains fairly full up to the middle, if not to the end of 
November, and there is again an influx of visitors at Christmas time, 
when the bright sun, clear atmosphere and gorgeous views of the 
snow-covered Kanchinjungha group are much admired: Shillong is 
very pleasant in the cold weather; I had been there in the penultimate 
week of November, and had enjoyed myself thoroughly, but Simla, 


Mussoorie and Naini Tal appered to be quite deserted in November ` 
and December, being sometimes knee deep in snow and bears and 


leopards were said to prowl about the deserted streets. 


We left Mussoorie on the 3rd of November and arrived at 


Lucknow - the following morning. Here, in the scenes of my. 
scholastic and college triumphs, we were - welcomed by Babu 


Kali Prasanna Sinha, then a Subordinate Judge and all-the members 
of his family, his two sons Surendra and Narendra (who are now 
barristers-at-law) and his wife and sisters. He had obtained the use 


of the house of the Raja of Nanpara for our occupation, during the few 
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days we would stay there, arranged for conveyances to take us about 
and servants to attend on us. ` His ideas of hospitality were simply 
magnificent and he and all the members of his family were aüxious 
and assiduous to minister to and supply all our wants, before we could - 
even express them. I must say that I have rarely been treated with 
such generous hospitality anywhere else. 

We renewed our acquaintance with most of the sights of 
Lucknow;: the Kaisarbagh with its white marble Baradwari (pavilion) 
in the centre, and the new Canning College. occupying one side of it, 
the Kaisarpasand, the Chhattar Manzil, the Bailie Guard, the various - 
lmambaras, including the one named after Asafuddowla, the 
Husainabad Imambara and the Shah Naiaf, the Wingfield and various 
parks, and the La Martiniere College; but our pleasure. was very much: 
marred by the heat, dust and glare from which we suffered, although 
it was November. It was scarcely possible to go out after 10 O’clock 
or before 4 p.m., without much inconvenience. It must have been the 
same in the aid: days, but we were probably more accustomed to the 
heat and the dust in those days, and did not feel the inconvenience or 
discomfort so much. I did not meét any of my old class friends and — 
certainly none of my teachers, except Mr. Sykes who had been a 
Professor in the Canning College when I left Lucknow for England; 
he was now the Principal of the La Martiniere, and on the eve of ‘his 
retirement. 


TRANSFER TO MALDAH 


We stayed four or five days in Lucknow, and then as there were 
still a few days left out of my leave, we all came to Hughly, to-see my 
. mother for a few days before going back to Bankura, and after 
staying there for a few days, went and took over charge of my duties 
at Bankura. I have mentioned, how I was told that I should be sent 
to Hughly, but could not, at last, go there because Mr.. 
could not be placed in charge of a district, unless he was under the 
immediate supervision of a Commissioner. I have now to relate how 
I was sent to the very small‘and out of the way district of Maldah, 
because I had a slight difference with Mr. C..E. Buchland, the Chief 
Secretary to the Government. I do not now remember. all the 
circumstances quite accurately, but as far as I can remember it was 
all about one of the Deputy Magistrates. He had received orders 
transferring him from Bankura and he submitted a representation 
showing certain reasons why it would be inconvenient for him to leave 
Bankura, and to go to-the district to which he had been posted. I 
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forwarded this representation with certain remarks. Unfortunately 
Mr. Buckland considered that the tone and substance of these remarks 
were unbecoming and uncalled for. I cannot now remember whether 
it was in consequence of this, or only after this that I was transferred 
from Bankura, t.e., whether it was only a case of. post hoc or of 
propter hoc. However, as a matter of fact, I was ostracised from 


. Bankura to the wilds of Maldah, one of the smallest and least important 


districts-of Bengal. Before I left Bankura the people expressed great 
sorrow at our departure and acclaimed me, as I have mentioned 
already as the saviour of their district. I had to go, and, fortunately 

I did not find Maldah a very unpleasant place. I may mention here how 
expensive transfers were to men of my class in those days. 
Government gave us double first class fare, but I had to pay the 
railway fare and other expenses of myself and wife and children and . 
horses and carriages and an immense quantity of furniture and 
luggage. It was supposed that an officer saved something from the 
amounts he received from Government, when travelling about in his 
districts, and this compensated him for the additional expenditure - 
which he incurred when he was transferred from one district to = 
another. There can however be no comparison between the pittance 
which he saved out of his ordinary travelling allowance, and the | 
immense sums, he had to pay when he had to travel with his family s 
and belongings, on transfer. When going from Bankura to Maldah 

I had first of all to send all my belongings in a long string of carts, ! 
fifty or sixty in number, to Raniganj. There they had to be loaded  - 

in railway wagons, and carried in them to Rajmahal. At that place 

they had to be unloaded and put in the ferry steamer and carried to 
Maldah, or English Bazar, as the headquarters station of the district 

is called. Here they were again unloaded and were carried on the 





heads of coolies to the bungalow. One can very easily imagine how 
very expensive the carriage of -a huge quantity of furniture and 
personal belongings would be and how many things, valuable pieces 
of furniture were likely to be lost or broken or mutilated in the.process. 
I did not keep an account of the expenditure on this occasion, but I did 
when I was next transferred from Maldah to Hughly in 1905. I got 
exactly Rupees Thirtysix and spent between rupees five hundred and 
rupees six hundred as I shall state in greater detail at the proper place. | 
Government now allows officers of the first class, first class. railway 
fare for himself, his wife and children and the freight of 60 maunds 
of goods, but things were very different when I was still in the - 
Service, and when we got nothing whatever beyond double first class 
fare for one’s self, l WE 
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Well, after sending off all our impedimenta we ourselves left 
Bankura. On the way we-spent a few days in Calcutta; and it was 
when we were there, that a telegram was received, to the effect that 
my second son-in-law, Sarat Kumar, had passed the open competitive 
examination for the Indian Civil Service. The telegram came to his 
father Mr. T. K. Ghose, and he came over to the house, where we were : 
staying to comrfunicate the joyful news to us. We were, however, 
dining that evening with Mr. and Mrs. B. L. Gupta in their house at 
Elysium Row, so Mr. Ghose went there and communicated the joyful 
tidings to us there. z 

The journey from Calcutta to Maldah happened, on that 
occasion, tô be an extremely long ànd circuitous one. Owing to heavy 
rains in the preceding monsoons, the loop line between Khana 
Junction and Rajmahal was badly breached and was quite impassable. 
So we had to make a long detour going by the chord line to Kiul Junc- 
tion, and doubling back from there, by the loop line to Rajmahal. 
Fortunately they cut off our carriage from the chord line train and 
joined it on to the loop line train; so we were saved the worry and 
confusion of leaving one train and getting into the other, in the 
middle of the night. From Rajmahal there was another long detour, . 
not by train this time, but by the river ferry steamer. The distance 
between Rajmahal and Emglish Bazar (Maldah) is only 22 miles. In 
ordinary times, one had to cross the Ganges, and then there was a 
road journey of 21 miles. The road however was unbridged and _ 
"unmetalled for a considerahle part of its length, and it was wholly 
impassable for wheeled traffic at that season of the year. The ferry 
steamer therefore instead of crossing the river from Rajmahal to the 
Maldah bank of the river, travelled all the way from Rajmahal to 
English Bazar, a distance of about 60 miles along the Ganges, the 
 Kalindi and Mahananda. It was rather a pleasant journey, but 
extremely tiresome. 

The Kalindi sometimes made loops and bends stretching into an 
indefinite number of miles, ten or fifteen perhaps, where a straight 
channel cut along the chord of the loop, would have shortened the 
distance to two or three miles. Still it was not an unpleasant journey. 
We glided along between green banks, bearing a variety of different 
crops, and passed immense mango and other orchards, sleepy but 
prosperous looking villages, and busy and bustling marts. Our 
servants gave us breakfast and tea and so after a day spent in dolce far 
niente we reached English Bazar or Angrezabad, soon after dusk. It 
was impossible to settle down that night, or indeed for some days to 
come, till our furniture arrived, in fact, in the Magistrate-Collector's 
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bungalow, so we went to the Circuit House, and -stayed there- for some 
days. l a 
English Bazar, as its name indicates, had old associations with 
the English. The house in which the Magistrate-Collector’s offices 
were located had at one time been a fortified residency where the 
"Company's Agent who lived in it, bought the cotton cloth, which the 
weavers living round about brought to him for sale, and which he sent 
"down, from time to time, to Hughly, and later on, to Calcutta to be 
sent ultimately to England. When the present system of Government 
was established, the Magistrate-Collector’s offices were at first located ` 
on the. ground floor of this house, and he himself lived on the upper 
floor. Later on, when the work. of the Magistrate-Collector increased, 
and the departments under him multiplied and grew in number and 
size, the whole house both the ground and the upper floor, was 
appropriated to the offices, while the Magistrate-Collector migrated to 
a house or bungalow belonging to some zamindars which he rented 
from them. When I was there, there was very little cotton cloth 
woven in the district for export, the main occupation of the -cultivators 
in.certain parts of the district being the cultivation of mulberry and 
the rearing of silk worms, while in other parts of the district, much 
sugarcane and oil seeds and jute were grown besides. the ubiquitous 
paddy. There was some indigo grown near the Ganges on land 
belonging to Mr. George Henessy. There was a. large silk filature at 
a place called Bholahat, six or seven miles from English Bazar 
belonging to an English concern for reeling off the silk from the 
cocoons and there were small filatures in many places belonging to 
Indians. ! MEM ee 
While at Maldah, I had to- attend'a Collector's Conference at 
Bhagalpur, which is the headquarters of the Division to which Maldah 
belonged. At that season of the year, it was impossible to drive along 
the English Bazar—Rajmahal Road; and for some reason which F 
cannot now remember the ferry steamer could not go to Rajmahal vid 
the Mahananda, Kalindi and the Ganges but had to go somewhat in 
the opposite direction. We had therefore to make a long detour in the 
ferry steamer down the Mahananda to Godabari, where it joins the 
Ganges, and then up the latter river to Rajmahal: Dr. P. Chatterji, 
who was then the Inspector of Schools of the Bhagalpur Division, and 
his wife, and Babu Ambica Charan Majumdar of Faridpur, who had: 
come to English Bazar to argue a case, avaited themselves of the same | 
boat, so we had a rather pleasant party. Ambica Babu I think left thé 
steamer'at Godagari, but Dr. and Mrs. Chatterji and T were proceeding 
up the Ganges towards Rajmahál, when the serang informed us that 
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he was running short af coal, but if one of us wrote a note to the 
Manager of the Factory which we were passing at the time he could 
get the coal that he requ:red from the Factory stock. _We sent a note 
and the Manager very politely allowed us to take the coal that. we 
required. After taking it in, we were going on merrily, when the 
serang again came up, and informed us, that there was something 
wrong with the engine and he was afraid, it would be several hours, 
before he would be able to tinker it up. We were passing another 
factory at the time, and as we were anxious to catch the afternoon 
train from Rajmahal to Bhagalpur we got out of the steamer and 
borrowed a horse and a dog-cart from the factory and started towards 
Rajmahal in it. The road was however unmetalled, and the mud was 
deep and sticky, so we went along at a snail’s pace. We were still 
two or three miles from Rajmahal, when to our chagrin and disgust, 
we saw the steamer gaily steaming along, and leaving us behind. If. 
we had stuck to her, we could have easily caught the train, but when 
we reached Rajmahal, we found that the train had started sometime 
before. There was therefore no alternative but to wait till the 
evening train. : We went to the Inspection Bungalow, and had dinner 
there, to which a hilsa fish caught in the river, a little while ago, 
which we bought, and which Mrs. Chatterji cooked to perfection, gave 
a special relish. I sent a wire to the Commissioner telling him that 
I had not been able to catch the afternoon train but would come by the 
evening train. Dr. and Mrs. Chatterji remained for the night in the 
Bungalow, but I started for Bhagalpur about 9 p.m. and arrived there 
in about two hours. I drove from the station to the Commissioner’s 
house he having kindly promised to put me, and the Collectors of the 
other districts, up in his house. I found a bed room ready for me, 
and some dinner also, and after partaking of some of it, went to, bed. 

The Conference went on for the next two or three days, and we 
worked like Trojans morning, noon and sometimes also in the evening, 
but I am afraid, not very much to the purpose. We not only worked 
hard, but also ate hard. We began with a substantial chota hazri or 
early breakfast, eggs, toast and butter and tea or coffee between 7 and 
8 O'clock, then at 9-30 œ 10 we had coffee and biscuits, and then at 
12 a very substantial breakfast, again at 4, we. had tea or coffee after 
which we paid a hurried visit to the Club. Then there was dinner and 
then bridge. This went on for the two or three days the conference 
lasted; and we never seemed to finish our work, so that on the last day 
Mr. M., another Colleetor and I, who wanted to return by train to our 
respective districts, barely caught it, as we were kept at the Conference 
fill the last moment. Mr. M. had only a short journey, but I 
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travelled: by the E.I.R. to Sahibganj, where I'had to leave the train, 
and cross the Ganges to Manihari Ghat station, and then by the 


WN. B. Rly., to Barsoi where I left the train, and then anole by boat: 
‘to English Bazar. | - 


Maldah is a district which partakes of the character of Behar as 
well as Bengal, being situated on the border between the two provinces, 
and the people also partake of the characteristies of Bengalis as well as 
Beharis. They are bi-lingual, most of them talking both Hindusthani 
and Bengali. The Court language is Bengali, but the women of many 


families, among the Hindus and more specially among the Musalmans 


talk Hindusthani of greater or less. purity, while the men ordinarily 


speak Bengali. There are some words quite peculiar to the district, 
or at all events there is a meaning attached to them, which I have 
found in no other district, that I have been in. It may be, that these 
words have these meanings in other districts of Northern Bengal, 
which I do not know, because Maldah is the only district in that part 
of the province with which I am acquainted. The word badam is one 
of them. In all parts of India with which I am acquainted it means 
an almond, but in Maldah.it means gram. It gave me quite a turn 
when one day I was told by my coachman that he wanted two maunds 


of -badam for the horses. It struck me that I would very soon be 


ruined, if I had to feed my horses on almonds. Of course when one 
thinks of it, it is not so very strange, for the china badam (groundnut) 
is more akin to gram than to:the almond. 


The soil of Maldah is extremely fertile. At all events I never 


had a more beautiful flower garden and more fruitful kitchen garden 
than I had in Maldah. The roses in the former were - extremely 
beautiful; and the vegetables in the latter were plentiful 
and superb. We had heaps and heaps of fine large tomatoes, 
beautiful luscious green peas, and a good crop of potatoes, cabbages, 


 eauliflowers, patals (a cucurbitaceous fruit, used in curries and 


considered very wholesome), brinjals, egg fruits, etc. My daughters 


had each a little plot, where they grew some vegetables. They used to 


help us to pluck the tomatoes, peas, etc; but one morning one little girl 
showed much reluctance in plucking the peas; and on being asked why 
she did not like to pluck them, she said that the '' istris ’’ (the wives) 
of the pods would cry, if she plucked them! 

Maldah of course is famous for its mangoes. Jn the mango 


Season men left their ordinary work, and betook themselves to various 


occupations connected with the gathering of mangoes, making baskets 
for them, and of carrying them to and loading them in boats for being 
transported to Dacta, Calcutta, etc. The plucking of mangoés was à 
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work of some skill; it-would not do to pluck them too rudely, and 
bruise their delicate skin and pulp. You saw large number of men 
armed with thin, split-bamboo poles, with a short cross-piece tied to 
one end, and a little net bag tied under the cross-piece. The men 
engaged in plucking them first stood on the ground and plucked the 
mangoes hanging from the lower branches with the pole and then got 
into the trees, going up and up, some of the trees being of immense ` 
size, and plucking the fruits growing on the higher branches. * 
Scarcely a single mango was allowed to fall on the ground; they fell one 
by one in the net bag, and each one was taken out of ‘it, carefully and. 
tenderly, before another was plucked and allowed to fall into it. . , 
The mangoes were a great source of wealth to the district. Of 
course there were good and bad years; but in- the good years they 
brought much money to the owners of the gardens and to the men 
: engaged in the various occupations connected with them. Of course, 
I have no statistics, but I can give one concrete instance about which - 
there cannot possibly be any doubt or.dispute. There were thirteen 
mango trees in the grounds of the Bungalow in which I lived. One 
of the seasons when I was there, was a specially good'one; and the 
trees were simply loaded with the beautiful and luscious fruit. L at 
first thought that it would not look at all nice, if I, the District 
Officer, sold my mangoes,. but I soon found that it would be an 
unwarrantable, almost a criminal waste of extremely good fruit, not 
to do.so. We could not eat them all; within five or six days a fair 
sized room was half full of them. We could not send them to friends, 
as the freight would cost a good deal and most of the fruit would-be 
stolen or damaged in transit; so somewhat against my wishes, I sold 
the fruit of 11 trees (keeping those of two for our own use) and I was 
. astonished to find that I got Rs. 300 for them, so I got about Hs. 28 
for the fruit of each tree, but the man who bought them must have 
- made a good profit, and the men who plucked them, made baskets for 
loading them, and carried them to, and loaded them in the boats and 
the boatman who carried them to various towns earned their living 
out of them; as also the retail sellers in those towns. 

. Maldah produces ax immense variety of mangoes of various sizes 
and shapes; and different varieties mature at different times from May 
to September. There is a special variety called Gourjit (i-e., the 
conqueror of Gour) which ‘are said to be specially delicious, but it 
grows only in, special localities, and the crop is not at all plentiful. 
The trées in my compound were of two special kinds, Gopal bhog and, 
Brindabani. The fruit of both these varieties is not of -a large size, 
but the flavour is extremely delicate. According to some people, the 
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fruit of these two kinds; which grew ‘on the trees in. the: Magistrate- 
Collector’ s compound is the best of those kinds in the district. I will 
not detain the reader. with more particulars of the mangoes of Maldah, 
but. I must say.a few words about the Fazli mangoes for which, Maldah 
is specially famous. These mangoes ripen rather late in the season 
and are of a large size, but I do not think. their flavour. is specially 
delicate. The name Fazli is derived from the name. of a lady, Fazli 
Bibi who is said to have planted the original Fazli mango tree in her 
garden, near. ‘the town of old Maldah. The. tree was. still standing 
when I was in: the district, and it is, I suppose, still standing, and the 
grafts from it are in great demiand, and always sell for a good price. 
As there were no lichi trees in the Magistrate- Collector’s compound, I 
got the owners of the house, to plant two lichi grafts of a specially good 


variety; and I have heard from officers, who, have been Magistrate-, 


Collectors: of Maladh in later years that they have grown and borne 
fruit. -< -— l : 


I may mention here that Mr. 8. M. Mitra, my cousin, whom I 


have mentioned before and whose guest we were in Hyderabad, when 
I paid a visit to that city, came to Maldah and stayed. with us for a 
few days prior to his leaving India for England, where he 


intended to settle. He was a man of various accomplish- 


ments, and when in Hyderabad he had learnt to speak in fluent 
Persian, as he had to speak in that language when he appeared as a 
pleader in H.H. the Nizam’s Court. He would ask me to sit as 9 
Judge and would deliver a speech in Persian in favour of an imaginary 
client in an imaginary case. In this and in various other ways he 
would keep us all amused all day and far in the evening. When he 


was settled in England later, he wrote some books including one called 


‘‘ Indian Problems ’’, a novel called, ‘‘ Hindupur’’, a biography, and 
in collaboration with the Maharani of Baroda, a book entitled ‘‘ The 
Position of Women in Indian Life ’’ and he wrote pamphlets or letters 
to the papers on various important subjects connected with India. He 
also practised as an Ayurvedic Physician. He lived in very good style 
first in London, and later in Bournemouth; where he died in 1925 at 
the age of 58. 
Maldah as I have said is a small district. It had and has no 
District and Sessions Judge and no Subordinate Judge. The District 
and Sessions Judge and the Subordinate Judge of Rajshahi exercised 
certain powers in the district. There was also only one (namely the 
Sadar) Subdivision. The- river Mahanartda divided it into two parts 
which differed materially in many respects. The western ‘part 
Barindra Bhumi was well cultured and contained large and prosperous 
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villages; and some very well-to-do zemindars lived there. The- eastern 
part Rarh Bhumi except for a narrow strip along the river bank was 
very thinly populated by Koches and Palis a semi-aboriginal people, ' 
having distinct -traces of Mongolian blood and descent. There were . 
vast stretches of grass land interspersed here and there with clumps of : 
thorny Saunthi (or white dog rose) bushes, the haunts- of tigers and 
other wild beasts. When Lord Curzon visited the district, some little 
time before I went there, mainly with the object of inspecting the 
ruins, in Gour and Pandwa (Hazrat Pandua as it is called to contra- 
distinguish it from the other Pandua in the Hughly district) and to 
pass orders about their preservation, a large number of elephants were 
sent to the district for various puposes by the Maharaja of Mymensingh 
who was the proprietor. of a large tract of country, in which the ruins 
of Gour are situated. I do not think that Lord Curzon himself went 
out tiger shooting in the district, but after he had left 
Mr. J. N. Gupta, the Magistrate and Collector of the district, and 
Mr. Hollow, the Manager of the Maharaja’s properties in the district | 
took advantage of the presence of so many elephants in the district, 
to go out tiger shooting. They went over a tract of jungle-country 
but as far as I can remember were altogether unsuccessful. 
Mr. Hollow was a very good shot, and an expert shikari, but on this 
occasion Stripes eluded all that the former could do to effect his 
undoing. | | 

(To be continued) 


AGRARIAN REFORM IN INDIA 


SANTIKUMAR GHOSH 


Unsatisfactory forms of agrarian structure and, in particular, 


. systems of land tenure,,;in the under-developed countries, tend to 


impede economic development and thus depress the farmers’ living 
standard below the level which might be attained even with the existing 


‘methods of cultivation and stand in the way of any long-term increase 


in productivity because they prevent investment both by reducing 
farmers’ funds for investment, and by reducing incentives to increase 
production. 

In India, there are two main forms of property rights in land: 
ryotwari and zamindari. Under the first the ryot or landholder is 
recognized as holding the land directly from the government without 
the intervention of any intermediaries. With the concentration of 
ryotwari land into large estates in recent years, there has, however, 
been a tendency to lease out part of them to small tenants. 


Zamindari estates were established at the end of the eighteenth 
and beginning of the nineteenth centuries when the East India 
Company converted the rights of tax collectors into rights of ownership 
over the land. The system, the Floud Commission pointed out, had 
developed so many defects that it had ceased to serve any national 


. interest. 'The large margin between the fixed land revenue and the 


economic rent had led to the création of a number of. intermediate 


-interests between the zamindar and the actual cultivator. Moreover, 


`N 


the prestige attaching to the ownership of land combined with the 
notion that actual work on the land was degrading, which led the 
well-to-do classes to invest in land rather than in industrial enterprise 
and become absentee landlords, made the problem complex. But 
certain other defects, for example, the absence of agricultural improve- 
ment and the accumulation of arrear rents, were due more to the 
operation of the tenancy laws and the cumbrous, expensive and dilatory 
procedure of the civil courts than the permanent settlement. If the 
present race of zamindars had effected no agricultural improvement, 
the obvious. reason was that such. landlords could not obtain any 


enhancement of rent. for any improvement. The law had imposed on 


the slate an iron frame work which had had the effect of stifling the 


enterprise and initiative of all the classes concerned, The. tenancy 
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laws had converted the tenant, whether good, bad or indifferent, into 
a part proprietor of the land he cultivated. Fully deprived of the right 
of weeding out ‘unfit cultivators and discouraged “from making 
improvements, the zamindars M an Sem anomalous 
position. "s 
l The village communities which at one time exercised general 
supervision and restrain on the doings of the individuals, lose an 
authority with the result that reckless borrowing increased rapidly. . 
Indebtedness naturally led to sales and transfers of land resulting in a 
‘continuous diminution in the size of holdings. The splitting up of a 
farm holding into numerous different plots scattered over a wide area. 
had always been a feature of the field layout in an underdeveloped 
country like India. i | 


The central problem thus is to change the character of mimi 
agriculture and tò bring about such changes in its organisation as will 
introduce a substantial measure of efficiency in farming operations and 
enable the low-income farmer to increase his return. The reconstruc- 
tion of ‘the legal fabric of the land system must, however, precede the 
modernisation both of Peu technique and of the business side of 
farming. 


There are various possible lines along which a solution thay be 
attempted. In the first place, we can think of a transference of land 
from the small owner to the capitalist landowner ‘of substantial means. ' 
But we know that attempts to create a landlord class in India similar 
to that in England have failed in the past. A capitalistic transforma- 
tion of agriculture: presupposes commercial farming whereas the keynote 
of our agriculture is subsistence farming. Again, there is the problemi 
of absorbing the large number of persons who will necessarily have to’ 
be displaced if such a policy is put into practice. It may not be 
possible to get a sufficient number of capitalists to invest in land and 
lock up their capital for à pretty long time in permanent improvements. 
For the country as a whole, a general transformation along large-scale 
capitalistic lines is not a practical proposition. 


The alternative is to create a system of . peasant proprietorship i in 
the country. The merits of such a system have been ‘recognised in 
many parts of the world and agrarian reforms jn several European 
. countries, during the last century had in view the establishment and . 
extension of. peasant proprittorship. The peasant proprietorship, as 
Arthur. Young said long ago, turns sand into gold. | It has the further 
social advantage .of creating a stable class of persons, which will fon; n 
the backbone of society like the English. yeomen. Moreover, real 
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co-operative farming and agricultural improvement without causing any | 
appreciable displacement of agriculturist from land are possible only 
under this system. In fact, the method which has a fair prospect of 
success in this country is the one which combines the preservation of 
proprietory rights of the cultivators with co-operative farming. 

The agrarian reform in India aims primarily at the redistribution 
of land ownership. Widely as these laws differ, they possess à common 
object : transfer of the ownership of land to the peasant cultivators and 
abolition of the tenancy system. So far as tenants still exist, the aim - 
is to improve their condition by giving them greater security of tenure 
and reducing their rents. © | | 

The laws introduced in the different states have in common two 

“basic principles; abolition of intermediaries between the state and the 
cultivator; arid the payment of compensation to land owners, computed 
on the basis of their net income. The amount to be paid will be 
determined by a scale rising from twice to thirty times, the net income, 
zamindars with a small income being paid at the higher rates. In 
some states partial cash payments will be supplemented by the issue of 
non-negotiable annuities or bonds. The bonds wil be redeemed in 
periods ranging up to forty years; the annual liability being met out of | 
the increased land-revenue. l 

The rights of the zamindars will accrue to the states and there is 
no automatic transfer of these rights to the existmg tenants. The 
zamindars will be allowed to retain the lands which were supposed to 
be under their personal cultivation. The tenants will ‘henceforth pay | 
to the State the: rents which they previously paid to the zamindars. 
The tenants will be given full occupancy. rights only after they have 
paid to the State a sum nearly equivalent to the compensation paid out 
to their respective landlords. On the ‘abolition of mtermediaries, the 
tenants holding land under them will have come into direct relation 
with the State. Even where they have not become full owners, this 

| has given them better status and a greater feeling of security. 
| Agrarian reform, if it is to be successful in economic terms, must 
| form part of a general scheme for agricultural development, involving 
the provision of credit facilities, advisory technical and health services, : 
and the organisation of production co-operatives... The eastern 
European experience shows that a change in the scale of farm 
` operation, if it aims at raising the standard of living, must be followed . 
by a change in the type of production; and that this change will not 
take place simply as a result of peasant ownership, unless market and 
credit conditions are favourable. In the conditions which prevail in 
india, the change from tenancy to ownership can offer an immediate 
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improvement in the farmers’ standard of living. But such improve- 
ment may be only temporary, if land reform is not accompanied: by 
other measures for raising living standard and productivity. If the 
new owner's farm is of uneconomic size, if he is unable to obtain credit 
on favourable terms or unable to get larger share in the selling price 
of his product, he will be unable to invest in his farm holding and 
must inevitably again fall into debt. Whether the reform of the land 
tenure system is likely to create a frame work for productive or 
technological advance depends ‘therefore to a great extent on the other 
measures that can be taken at the same time to improve the economic 
[and social condition of the farm population. It is equally true that 
without such fundamental reform of tenure other measures and efforts 
to increase capital investment in the land are likely to remain in- 
effective. l l 

In countries where the relationship between population and land 
is unfavourable and where the density of. the farm population is 
increasing, redistribution of land ownership will not be likely to 
enlarge the smaller holdings: the average farm size will still be very 
small, and large number of uneconomic holdings will still remain. 
In these conditions, the unit of cultivation can be enlarged mainly 
through co-operative farming. The system of co-operative village 
management may be introduced in any village when the majority of 
the owners and occupancy tenants i iii their preference in favour 
. of its adoption. 

Many of the benefits which might be achieved by reform of the 
agrarian structure may be nullified if there is not simultaneous devè- - 
lopment in other sections-of the economy. It is particularly at this 
. point, however, that land reform measures may need to be integrated 
with economie development plans as a whole. A diversification of 
the national economy through industrialization can lead to the 'absorp- 
tion of surplus labour on land. With the elimination of abundant 
man-power in agriculture, the value of human labour in agriculture 
would rise, and this rise should tend to promote the introduction of 
agricultural machinery. Thus the approach to the problem of raising | 
living standard in an under-developed country like India must be an 
integrated one; and in this approach the reform of the daramu 
structure should play an integral part, 


VOLTAIRE AND SHAKESPEARE 


~ 


D. N. CHATTERJEE, M.A. 


Professor of English, Chandernagore College. 


Voltaire wàs the earliest of the Shakespearean crities in France. 
In his Lettre à V Academie Française published as an introduction to 
his last drama Irène he claimed! ‘‘ I was the first to separate a little 
of the gold of Shakespeare's genius which was immersed in the dirt 
of his age. I have done justice to the English Shakespeare as to the 
Spanish Calderon, and I have never heard of national prejudice.” 
This is true to a great extent of the early Voltaire but not of the later 
admirer of French classicism, of Corneille and Racine. 

We know that Voltaire came as an exile to London in 1726 
and stayed here for three years. '' This exile," says his biographer,. 
 ' was profitable to him. He became interested in English literature, | 
then greatly neglected by us (the French), and in English philosophy." 
Brought up as he was in,a classical atmosphere, he felt an aversion ` 
to the English stage. In his discours sur la Tragedie appended to 
his drama, Brutus, he says! to Bolingbroke to whom he addressed the 
discourse. ‘‘It is true and I affirm it that the English theatre 
is defective. I have .heard from you that you had no good tragedy; : 
but instead in these monstrous pieces you have admirable scenes. Jn E 
. all your tragic actors up till now you want this purity, this regularity,. 
these verisimilitudes of action and style, this elegance and all the 
finesse of art which bave established the reputation of the French 
theatre since the grand Corneille; but your plays that are irregular _ 
have one great merit, that of action." Here in a nut-shell we have 
all the arguments of Voltaire as a critic of Shakespeare. ee 

In the same Discours he gives a scathing criticism of the"loose 
construction, the blood-thirsty atmosphere, the neglect, of the three 

1 Oeuvres complètes de Voltaire, Vol. VI, p. 360. , | i 

“ Je fus le premier qui tirai un peu d'or de la fange où le génie de Shakespeare 
avait été plonge par son siècle. J'ai rendu justice à l'Anglais Shakespeare, comme à 
l'Espagnol Calderon, et je n'ai jamais ecoute le prejuge national.” 

2 Ibid., Vol. I, p. vii. 

3 Ibid., p. 209. 

“JI est vrai, et je l'avoue, que le théâtre anglais est bien- defectueux. J'ai 
entendu de votre bouche que vous n'aviez pas une bonne tragedie; mais en recompense, 
dans ces pièces si monstrueuses, vous avez des scénes admirable. Il a manque jusqu'a 
present a presque tous les auteurs tragiques de votre nation cette pureté, cette conduite 
reguliére, ces bienséances de l'action et du style, cette élégance, et toutes ces finessés 


de l'art qui ont établi la reputation du théâtre français depuis le grand Corneille; 
mais yos'piéees les plus irréguliéres ont un grand mérité, c'est celui de l'action,” 
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unities and of verisimilitude in Shakespeare's Julius Caesar. Thus he 
writes,! ' I do not surely pretend to approve of the barbarous irregulari- 
ties with which.it is stuffed; it is surprising that they are so few in 
a work composed in an age of ignorance by a man who himself did 
not know Latin and who had no other guide than his genius." And 
in the same Discours he paid his tribute to Addison's Cato which he 
considered to be a most elegant and regular piece of composition, an 
opinion which produced the well-known sneer of Dr. Johnson," 
Voltaire expresses his wonder that our author's extravagances are 
endured by a nation, which has seen the tragedy of Cato. Let him 
be answered, that Addison speaks the language of poets, and 
Shakespeare, of men.” 5 > . | | 

The sojourn in England was productive of much good to French 
literature. Voltaire could not bui be struck, says Monsieur Lanson, 
by the savage intensity of the dramas of Shakespeare, their forceful 
passion, of sensible rapidity of external action; they were so barbarous 
that the French dramas appeared languishing and frigid by their side. 


For about twenty years after his return from England he was visibly - 


under the influence of Shakespeare, and Brutus was its earliest 
product. As a great revolutionary critic, Voltaire wanted to introduce 
new subjects in French drama. As such, Brutus had novelty of 
treatment. Next came La Mort de Cesar, 1791. It was an adapta- 


tion from Shakespeare and eonsisted of the three acts ending in the' 


murder of Caesar. The form is blank verse, a daring experiment in 
French. The purpose of Valtaire, however, was not to stage the play 
but to-present the true Shakespeare to his French readers, and to 
compare him with Corneille. He says, Shakespeare's Hamlet had a 
fascination for him, and the -ghost made its appearance in play after 
play—in Eriphyle (1732) and Semiramis (1748). This was certainly 
anti-classical, as Lessing pointed out. But the,‘ghost theme was 
popr in Seneca. The, influence of Othello is patent in Zaire (1733) 


and of “Macbeth in Mahomet (1742). Voltaire wanted by various . 


means to break the chilly atmosphere of French tragedy—‘‘ la froideur 
de la tragedue." And Shakespeare helpéd him a, lot. 

. . But his feeling had not been that of an enthusiast or of a man 
who discovered a new planet. With his classical bias he found in 


4 Ibid. 

. “Jë ne. pretends pas asstirement approuver les irrégularités barbares dont elle 
est remplie; il est seulement etonmant qu'ol ne s'en trouve pas davantage dans un 
ouvrage composé dans un siècle d'*iiorance, par un homme qui meme ni savait pas le 
Latin, et qui n'eut de maitre que son génie." 

5 N. Smith's Shakespeare Critieism, p. 101. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Oeuvres complétes de Voltaire, Vol. V, p. 179. 

“Le lecteur pourra a/sément comparer les pensées, le style, et le jugement de 
Shakespeare, avec les pensées, le style et le jugement de Corneille." 
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Shakespeare's Julius Caesar monstrous irregularities. In Calderon 
and Lope de Vega as well as in Shakespeare were? the same genius, 
the same ignorance, the same grandeur, the same traits of imagination, 
the same bombast, all the same grossness, the same impressive in- 
consequences, the same mixture of the biggin of Gille and the cothurn 
of Sophocles. 

We should also remember what Voltaire said in. his Lettres: 
Philosophiques about Shakespeare (1784), In letter No. 18 be says, 
“ Shakespeare whom the English consider a Sophocles flourished about 
the time of Calderon; he created a theatre. He had a genius full of 
force and fecundity, of nature and sublimity, without a spark of good 
sense and without the least care for rules. 1 would tell you a daring 
but true thing: it is the merit of this author that has ruined the 
English theatre. There are so fine scenes, pieces so grand and terrible 
in the monstrous farces called tragedies that they are always played 
with grand success." He speaks of the pathos of Othello, finds flaws | 
in the grave-digger in Hamlet, translates with admiration the soliloquy, 

' To be or not to be,’ finds fault with the rabble in Julius Caesar. 
English tragedy is good only in slices, but faulty when judged by the 
rules of neo-classical drama. According to Voltaire, Addison was the. 
first Englishman who wrote ‘une tragedie raisonable.’ ee 
Vol. XXIII, pp. 91-95). | 

In the meantime France came to know more miai of 
Shakespeare. Abbé Le Blanc wrote his Lettres d'un Francais (1745) 
in which he compared the Englishman with Sophocles. In 1745 Ta 
Place translated some of the plays of Shakespeare. Finally in 1760 
came out in the Journal Encyclopedique an article called Parallele 
entre Shakespeare et Corneille, which professed to be a translation 
from an English original. Tn this article and in a second on Otway it 
was claimed that Shakespeare was greater than Corneille and Otway 
than Racine. Voltaire attacked the articles savagely under the 
pseudonym of Jerome Carre in his celebrated Appel à toutes les 
Nations de.l’ Europe, Love of authors being a question of national 
taste, Voltaire appealed to a dispassionate jury outside England and 
France to give their verdict on the matter. l 


He gives an analysis of Hamlet as a representative work of 
Shakespeare. He finds two problems to be solved in the works of 
Shakespeare; one, '' comment on a pu élever son ame jusqu'a voir ces 


: Ibid., p. 217. 

" La meme genie, la meme ignorance, ia meme grandeur, des traits, d'imagina- 
tion pareils, la meme enflure, des grossieretés toutes semblable; des inconsequences 
aussi frappantes, et le meme mélange du beguin de Gille et du cothurne de Sophocle.’’ 
(Observations sur le Jules Cesar de Shakespeare). 
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pieces avec transport?’’-~how can so many wonders accumulate in one 
piece? and. secondly, how can one raise one's wit to witness this drama 
with joy ? Our wonder passes away when Voltaire points out that the 
dramas are based on stories which were not invented by Shakespeare 
but were derived from history and romance. Secondly, the London 
public wanted in Shakespeare '' tout ce qui peut plaire a des curieux "' 
—everything that could curiously please. In a few matters Shakes- 
peare might have pleased his audience and so it was supposed that he 
was supreme in all other points.* 

Then he gives a translation of two passages from Hamlet includ- 
ing the famous, '' To be or not to be," and calls the last passage- a 


crude diamond which loses weight while it is polished ‘‘ C'est un 


diamant brut qui a des taches, si on le polissait, il perdrait de son 
poids." Once more he clinches his argument by pointing out that it 
is vain to refer to the rules of Aristotle like the three unities, verisimli- 
tude, etc. He is surprised to discover, that a nation can be dough 
without any regard being paid to these rules— Il est clair qu'on. p 
enchanter tout une nation sang se donner tant de peines.'" 

The stdndpoint is neo-classical without the daring insight of 
Lessing who could test the rules of Aristotle in the light of the classical 
and modern achievements, as was actually done by him in his 
Hamburgische Dramaturgie. “Voltaire could not go very deep inspite 
of his wonderful common sense,.and his appeal fell on deaf ears. 


“Sebastien Mercier produced his fine piece of criticism, Du’ Théâtre 


(1773) in which he made a new and sympathetic approach to 
Shakespeare. But what dealt a harder blow to Voltaire was a finer 
translation of Shakespeare by Pièrre Felicien Le Tourneur, Secretary 
of the library of the French Academy. In the introduction the 
translator spoke eloquently of the universality of Shakespeare’s 
genius, his insight into the human heart and his wonderful power of 
painting nature. He placed Shakespeare by the greatest geniuses of 
the French stage—Corneille, Racine and Moliére. Voltaire was not 
even mentioned, and this incensed him furiously, and he wrote his 


famous Lettre à l'Académic française which was read at a meeting of. 


the Academie on the %5th August, 1776. Voltaire was indignant 

when Letourneur said “ Shakespeare is unknown in France or 

altogether disfigured.’ He summed up his own work on Shakespeare, 

Pope, Dryden, Milton, Newton and Locke. His attack on Shakespeare . 

was based mainly on the old grounds—there was lack of training, 
® Oeuvres i m de Voltaire, Vol. XXV, p. 141. 


ie Ibid., p. 
1i Ibid., p. 148, 
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decorum, elegance and the classical conventions in the ‘ untutored 
mountebank.’ He takes up one play of Shakespeare after another and 
exposes the supposed absurdities of the artist. He cannot tolerate 
the presence of carpenters, butchers, servants appearing with senators 


in Julius Cesar, the vulgarity in the remarks of Jago in Othello, the - 


pleasantry of the porter scene in Macbeth, the crude courtship of 
Henry V. In Hamlet he finds anachronism in the use of cannon, in 
Hamlet's swearing by St. Patrick and referring to- Christ at a time 
when Denmark was not converted to Christianity. He also dislikes 
 Hamlet's fight with Laertes in the grave of Ophelia. He then refers 
to the Greek observance of the three unities and the respect paid to 
this convention in Italy, Spain and France and the disregard of it by 
Shakespeare. 

Letourneur dedicated his translation to the King of France and 
in the long preface of one hundred and thirty pages he did not refer 
to anyone of the immortals of the Academy—le nom du grand Corneille 
ne s'y trouve pas une seule fois. Voltaire was stung to the quick. 
Again, he took up the artistic flaws of Shakespeare in whom he did not 
find “le meilleur modele d'exposition." He found it in Bajazet but 
not in Romeo and Juliet. In a tragedy he cannot tolerate the levity 
of Shakespeare’s exposition which he repeats ad nauseum. Then 
Voltaire tells the Academicians, ‘‘ C'est à vous à decider quelle methode 
nous devons suivre, ou celle de Shakespeare, le dieu de la tragedie, 
ou celle de Racine ’’—you are to decide whom we are to follow—Racine 
or Shakespeare, the god of tragedy." 

Next Voltaire takes up the exposition of King Lear. In the 
dialogue between Kent and Gloucester he finds lack of taste.“ He 
finds the same fault in the line—'' Not a mouse stirring." This a 
soldier may speak ‘‘ dans un corps de garde; mais son pas sur le 
théâtre, devant les premières personnes d'une nation, qui s'expriment 
noblement, ét devant qui il faut s'exprimer de méme.'"? Voltaire 
concludes by pointing out that the opinions he holds are exactly those 
which are held by some great critics of England and he quotes from 


Rhymer whom Macaulay calls '' the worst critic that ever lived." - 


-Voltaire quotes from Rymer's The tragedies of the last age;'' qu'il n'v 
a point de singe en Afrique, point de babouin qui n'ait plus de gout 
que Shakespeare," and he continues, '' Permettez-moi, messieur de 
' prendre, un milieu entre Rymer et le traducteur de Shakespeare, et de 
ne regarder ce Shakespeare.ni comme un dieu, ni comme un singe, 


12 Oeuvres completes de Voltaire, Vol. XXX, p. 988. 
13 Ibid., p. 240. 
14 Oeuvres completes de Voltaire, Vol. XXX, p. 941. 
15 Ibid, p. 241 
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mais de vous regarder comme mes juges.'!* Shakespeare, he says, has 
the taste of the: African monkey or baboon. Voltaire takes an inter- 
mediate position between Rymer and Letourneur. and asks the 
Academicians to be impartial and to judge ewm neither as a 
god nor as a monkey. l 

In a Seconde Partie to this better Voltaire ae that in- the 
midst of artistic laxities there are finer points of the genius of 
Shakespeare. He says, ' La vérité qu'on ne peut deguiser devant 
vous, m’ordonne de vous avouer que ce Shakespeare, si sauvage, si bas, 
si effréné et si absurde, avait des étincelles de génie.” ™ Again he 
adds, " on entrevit sur sa charrette, parmi la canaille de ses ivrognes 
barbouillés de lie; des héros dont le front avait des traits de majesté.'''* 
Attacking Letourneur with all the bitterness he can command, Voltaire 
makes a disgraceful statement at the conclusion of his infamous letter 
that. has soiled his great mame: ''Il leur propose de quitter Corneille, 
Racine et Moliére, pour un saltimbanque qui a des saillies heureuses et 
qui - fait des contorsions. Comment croyez-vous que cette offre 
serait reque?''* Iuetoutneur proposes to us to leave Corneille, Racine 
and Moliere for a quack who has witty.sallies and can twist his limbs. — 
How ean you believe that this offer will.be accepted? 

Mrs. Montagne .who-attended the meeting where Voltaire's letter 
was read, wrote her Essag on: the: Writings and Genius of Shakespeare 
as an answer to Voltaire. She complained: that English was little 
known among the literary figures of Paris. In a-note to his Lettre | 
a l'Académie Francaise Voltaire answered her, “Je suis persuade, 
madame, que cet académücien a pénétre le vrai sens, c'est a dire le 
sens barbare d'un comedien du seiziéme siécle, homme sans education, 
sans lettres, qui enchemit encore sur la barbarie de son temps, et qui 
certainement n'écrivait pas comme Addison: et Pope." Voltaire 
thought that he had not spoken enough about the barbarous: genius of 
Shakespeare. So he gave his final blow to lovers of Shakespeare in a 
second letter to the Academie on 7th October which was published as 
the preface to his last tragedy, Iréne which was staged on 16th Mareh, ` 
|(1778.- 

: He referred here to his first letter-in- which he defended Corneille 
against- Shakespeare, and: now blushes to think that he could join the 
two names: He also adverted the attack of -Mrs. Montagne who 
placed Shakespeare above other dramatists, like Corneille and Racine. 


* 


18 Ibid., p. 249; 
17 [bid., p. 949. 
18 [bid., p. 948, 
19 Ibid, p. 946, 
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She refers to some of the finest touchstones of poetry. but Voltaire 
condescendingly ‘says, “‘ Mais est-il permis de preferer deux vers 


d'Ennius a tout Virgil, ou de Lycophron a tout Homéare??°. Then he ' 


refers io the absurdities of the Chinese stage, its grossness, mixture 
of tragedy and comedy, of sorcers, servants and mandarins, grave- 


diggers and princes put together '' pour rappeler aux. hommes leur 


egalite primitive." He chafges Shakespeare with the. same absurdi- 
ties, and'álso objects to the mingling of. prose and verse in his works, 
~ Il est done bien étrange, et j'ose dire bien barbare, de vouloir oter 
à la*poésie ce qui la distingue du discours ordinaire. Les vers blanes 
n'ont été inventés que par la paresse et l'impuissance de faire de vers 
rimes, comme le célèbre Pope me l'a avou vingt fois. Inserer dans une 
tragedié des scènes entières en prose, c'est'l'aveu d'une 'impuissance 
- encore plus honteuse.’’* He then points out the uselessness of “ une 
querelle nationale d'un object.de litterature.” He then speaks of his 
impartial advocacy of Shakespeare and: (Calderon. As an impartial 
literary man he rose.above petty patriotism and paid the highest 
tributes to Bacon, Newton and Lockee. -Wouldn’t he pay his respects 
to Shakespeare if he were actually to resuscitate the art of Sophocles 
as Madam Montague and Letourneur believe him to have done. It is 
his considerate opinion '' que Shakespeare est un sauvage avec des 
étincelles de génié qui brillent dans une nuit. terrible?” Shakespeare is 
a savage with sparks of genius. which shines in a terrible night. 

In reviewing the criticism. of Voltaire we are constrained to 
point out that the earlier critic found something to appreciate in, the 
works of--Shakespeare—the force and life.in the stirring action of 
Shakespeare’s plays which was lacking in the French stage. As he 


himself admits, ‘I! nous a presque toujours manque un degre de. 


chaleur; nous avions tout le reste. L'origine de cette langueur, de 


“cette faiblesse monotone, venait probablement de la construction des 
nos theatres, de la mesquinerie du spectacle, et des acteurs qui 
-achetaiont les pièces des auteurs." We have also seen how Voltaire 
was inspired by the use of the supernatural of Shakespeare, his colour- 


ful spectacles, his clever use of the mob, etc. But Voltaire had not the. 


creative genius of a dramatist to make full use of-the inspiring touch 
of Shakespeare, neifher had he the patience to mature his thoughts as 
Lanson has pointed out.** So Shakespeare could not influence the 
French stage and his plays could never inspire the ordinary people in 


20 Qeuvres completes de Velen: Vol. Mi, p. 887. 

21 Ibid., p. 859. . 

22 Ibid., p. 861. 

23 Oeuvres completes de Voltaire, Vol, XXV, p. 154. 

24 Histoire de fa litterature francaise, p. 650 of Lanson, 
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France. He was always the scholar's interest. It was only in the 
heyday of Romance that Shakespeare. could inspire a host of fir st rate 
writers in France, like Hugo, Dumas and Vigny. 

What was the value of this criticism of Voltaire? The approach 
was purely neo-classical. The critic could not rise above the beaten 
track of the critics of the time and insisted on the unities, verisimili- 
tude, simplicity of acton, careful- avoidance of a mixture of tragedy 
and comedy, an artificial elegance of style, slavish following of artificial 
rhymed verse, etc., which have nothing fo do with life. Pope gave a 
fitting reply to such artficial modes of criticism, '' To judge Shakespeare 
by Aristotle’s rules is like trying a man by the laws of one country 
who acted under those of another." It was desirable that the 
principles of Aristotle should have been re-fashioned and readjusted to 
bring out the literary excellence of Shakespeare. But as a critic 
Voltaire lacked such a comprehensive soul. It was reserved for 
Lessing to restate the principles of Aristotle and he actually admitted 
that no greater dramatist had written tragedy that could stand beside 
Sophocles’ tragedies than the author of Othello, King Lear and Hamlet. 

Lastly, Voltaire was a fighter for freedom in all aspects of life; 
society, religion and polities equally felt his love of freedom. ‘‘ Yet 
as Jusserand finely remarks, he who, all his life long, had been the 
. champion of every kind of liberty refused it fo tragedy alone.'?5 So 
Voltaire's criticism of Shakespeare stands as a product of malice, 
fanaticism and literary prejudice—a case of ' Himalayan blunder ' 80 
far as Voltaire is concerned. 


25 Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol. V, part one, p. 998. 


~ Round the World 


The Future of the United Nations 


Many people in different parts of the world are either thinking or 
discussing in‘ public about the future of the United Nations whose 
Charter was framed in 1945 with so much expectation and hope. Their 
pessimism as to the further career of this body is increasing daily. In a 
recent issue of The Fortnightly a writer discusses how this world 
institution might be saved from collapse. Another writer in the same 
issue has also much to say about the same subject. 

: Before the United Nations was brought into being the world had 
been accustomed to another institution. for nearly 25 years, namely the 
.League of Nations. The idealism of Woodrow Wilson and people of his 
way of thinking was behind the birth of that body. "The purpose in view 
was to provide a machinery for peaceful solution of disputes, for making 
aggression of one state upon another difficult and pave the way for 
universal peace. But no institution can possibly be effective unless 
the different members participating in its administration and operation 
see eye to eye with one another in common and vital matters. Even a 
national Parliament becomes impossible to work if in basic matters 
different groups in it do not agree. The British House of Commons is a 
successful deliberative body only because those who are “ in ” and those 
who are ''oub ' hardly differ in fundamental matters. On all vital 
national issues they agree with each other. In France, however, there 
had been difficulties on many occasions in working the Parliament because 
of the presence of irreconcilables. The League would have succeeded as 
an instrument to enforce peace if the Member-states agreed on basic 
matters and differed only on non-essentials. Actually there were 
differences between them which the League could not conciliate and because 
of which the League itself became increasingly weak. Years before 1939 
it was only a ghost of what it was intended to be. But still it lingered on 
the stage and was not formally buried before 1945. 

It was expected that the differences between nation-states which the 
ravages of the First World War could not eradicate might be removed as a 
result of the shock of the Second World War. The general devastation 
which it wrought was itself gigantic but even this paled into insignificance 
by the side of the devastation caused by the two atom bombs in Japan. 
This should have been a sufficient warning and different nations were 
expected after the ineidents to take a vow to bury the hatchet once for 
all and develop on effective lines the institution under the auspices of 
which peace might be eternally maintained im the world. Unfortunately 
the war-time co-operation between the Communist and the non- 
communist worlds gave place to mutual suspicion even before Germany 
was defeated and made to surrender. After Yalta mutual bickering 
became the order of the day. . i 
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In fact while Eo from different countries were fashioning the 
Charter at San Francisco a sense of rivalry was already developing 
between the countries, which were still fighting on the same side. If 
nothing could be done to eradicate this mutual suspicion it was only in 
the nature of things that the United Nations would go the way of the 
: League.. The Security Council which is a vital organisation of the 
United Nations, designed -with the object of bringing security to the 
world, has instead’ become a forum for mutual recrimination and 
quarrel. ‘The result is that it has become increasingly impotent for 
. maintaining peace and for creating an atmosphere in which peace may 
become ` possible. On the’ contrary the opinions expressed and the 
 . observations made on different issues on ‘the platform of the Security 
Council by different members help only in further accentuating the 
dificult world situation. This is a nemesis which few could visualise 
“at the time the Charter was drafted. A general review of the different 
clauses of the Charter is being made. But when the eradication of vital 
differences in outlook and policy between different nations of the world: 
‘appears impossible, no amendment of the Charter can help in infusing 
new life into the United Nations. In fact no amendment of the Charter 
itself is possible without this vital condition being fulfilled, 


Thailand Today 


The advance of communism in Indo-China and the recent division 
of that country into communist and non-communist zones have created 
apprehension in the mind of many people in the non-communist world 
as to the future of Thailand. They are ‘apprehensive that the 

Communists who have already made such an advance may ultimately 
overpower the present Government of Thailand with the help of their 
friends across the frontier and insta] ‘their own regime in the country. 

Like’ other countries in the Far Hast Thailand also was overrun 
and occupied by the Japanese during the war. This unsettled the 
economy ‘in the country to a considerable extent. As: everybody knows, 
the. staple food of ‘the Siamese people is rice and vast quantities are | 
grown in the country. The surplus rice is exported and. is an important | 
source of foreign exchange. The country: also exports timber, rubber, 
hides and silk. During the period of Japanese occupation thousands of 
buffaloes were slaughtered. The result was that rice cultivation suffered 
considerably and rice production fell immensely. Many of the farmers 
had to migrate to towns for work in industrial concerns and this 
migration was further stimulated by high wages paid by the Japanese. 
But this. war-time interference with the traditional economy of the 
country ultimately created discontent iu many circles and helped in the 

“spread of communism. There is also a large Chinese element in the 
‘gountry and’ infiltration of communist ideas among them is panera 
known to be very considerable. ‘ 

The general impression about this eer of communism in 
Thailand, as detailed above, was contradicted’ by a writer in the New 

- Statesman and Nation. He points out that those who are generally 
dubbed as communist do not really identify. themselves with international 
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communism. They are just Socialists.. The former Premier Pridi 
Pamonyong who had to leave the country is condemned by the 
Government as a Communist. By his propaganda from abroad he is 
supposed to stimulate the growth of communism in Thailand. But this 
writer is of the view that Pridi is not a Communist at all but a Socialist. 
Even those in Thailand who are not even Socialists but only Liberals, 
are also opposed to the present Government. They believe that if 
communism is really to be képt out from Thailand, it is necessary to 
effect reforms in different walks of life. But these reforms will not be 
introduced so long as the present Government is in office. So not Pridi 
from outside but really the present Government from inside is, they say, 
responsible for the stimulation of communist activity in the countr y. These 
Liberals happen also to be of the view that if American aid is to be an 
^, instrument of national progress in Thailand and a preventive against the | 
growth of communism, it must be given to a Government which is 
Liberal. ‘I'he impréssion created abroad that the present Government 
is the last dyke against Communist flood is entirely wrong. The | 
American Government is expected not to back the wrong horse. But it 

is likely to fight shy of new men in office.. So what it is expected to do is 

to put pressure upon the present Government to effeet reforms wherever" 
they are due and.to pave the way for real democracy in the country. 


Segregation in School in U.S.A. 


in the United States for maintaining inequality in status between the 
whites and the blacks. In the south such segregation has been followed 

in all aspects of life—in residential quarters, in the use of parks, iu 
educational institutions, in transportation facilities and also in sports and 
amusements. For some years past efforts have been made both by law 

and propaganda to do -away with segregation which also involvés 
discrimination against the Negro population. A few months back the 
Supreme Court of the United States declared unlawful in a judgment the | 
existing practice of excluding Negro children from publie schools which | 
were being used exclusively for white children. By way of implementing * | 
this judgment the State authorities in Delaware, Maryland and the 
District of Columbia decided to provide for admission of Negró children 
into public schools used by the whites. But in Delaware which by the 
way is not a southern state but is on the border, white children boycotted 
the schools on account of this order. Unfortunately the authorities did 
not feel strong enough to rise up to the occasion and take steps by which 
de-segregation might be successful. In the state of Maryland and in the 
District of Columbia, however, the authorities mustered courage and took 
up an attitude as a result of which opposition has largely fizzled out. 


| 
. T ; ; | 
Segregation is one of the methods which have been practised so far 


So far we have not received any information as to the experiment 
of mixing white and Negro children in edicational institutions being made 
in the deep south. There, opposition is likely to be more persistent and 
vigorous and the authorities are also expected to sympathise with the 
opposition. Consequently, it is difficult to say whether the ban on 
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segregation can be effective in states of the deep south where colour 
‘prejudice is the strongest. But if the rest of the country makes it 
impossible for inequality to be maintained, it is unlikely that this region 
alone will remain an island secure from attack on racial discrimination. 

The steps which have for some years past been taken have already 
resulted in the improvement in social and economic status of the Negro 
population in the U.S.A. This is indicated by the fact that while in 
1935 the Negro death vate was 17.8 per thousand of the population, by 
1949 the rate declined to 12.6. This is, of course, still fifty per cent. 
higher than the death rate among the whites. But all the same it is to 
bé recognised that considerable: improvement has taken place. That is 
why.one should not be pessimistic about the oppositoin which is. being 
made to the removal of segregation. Sooner or later, possibly sooner 
than later, segregation will have to go even in such states in the south 
as Alabama. 


The Future of the Spanish Throne 


Since the expulsion of King Alphonso XIII nearly twenty-five years 
ago the throne of Spain has been vacant. When the Civil War was over 
in 1939, many looked forward to restoration. But nothing was done in 
that direction. General Franco had no intention to restore the Bourbons 
and prepare the way for their interference in the work of his regime. 
There might be a feeling in his mind that much of the credit of 
reorganising the country which should go exclusively to him and his 
colleagues would be needlessly and unjustifiably shared by a son of the 
expelled King if he was invited:to the throne. Even today the Falangists 
are opposed to the idea of restoration in any form. They believe that the 
already great power and influence which the Army and the Church 
happen to exercise in the governance of the country will be further 
increased by the fact of a Bourbon being again on the throne. Their own 
position will be further undermined and their contributions to the defeat 
of republican leftism will in the future be ignored. What they are 
inclined to is to keep monarchy at arm’s length and institute in the country 
a presidential system in whieh the President will be given considerable , 
mdependent power. 

General Franco has so far maintained a balance between the 
. monarchists and the Falangists. But it seems that he is now deviating from 
this position and- rapidly becoming inelined to appreciate the strength 
of the monarchical sentimemt in the country. The influence of the 
Catholic Church is ‘still predominant and this influence is certainly being 
exerted in favour of restormbion. Franco is aging. He is in the late 
‘sixties and may naturally want to take a decision on the question of 
restoration before it is too late. If he dies suddenly without the question 
Leing solved meanwhile there may be trouble again in Spain. So the 
recent meeting between Dom Juan Carlos and himself has set afloat 
considerable speculation. Franco has not announced any decision. He 
seems, however, to be taking steps whieh will in time lead to restoration. 

Of the two surviving sons of King Alphonso, both have disqualified 
themselves for the throne, one by marriage and the other by a declaration 
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against the present regime. But the third son of King Alphonso has a 
son who is sixteen aml is now completing education in Spain. He is Don 
Juan Carlos. He will be required to undergo further training in different 
fields for six years more. Meanwhile it is unlikely that any formal 


decision will be taken as to restoration. But the care which wil be 


taken for the further education of the boy will certainly draw public 
attention to him and mark him out as the future King. So Spain may 
give ‘further evidence of her love for old institutions which have been 
thrown in most other countries into the scrap heap. 


Preparatory Conference at Bogor 


Towards the close of the last month, the Prime Ministers of 


Indonesia, Burma, India, Pakistan and Ceylon met together at Bogor in 
Indonesia to discuss preparations for holding later a conference of 
representatives of Asian and African states somewhere in Indonesia. 
The idiea originated with the Government of Indonesia and it secured the 
approval of the Prime Ministers: of India and other Colombo powers. 
‘The object behind the move. was to get together the representatives of as 
many Asian and African governments as possible so that they might 
discuss on one platform the problems of these countries from their own 
standpoints. 'Üheir problems of development and defence have for two 
hundred years been discussed only from the, standpoint of European 
expansion and economy. ‘The project of the Middle-East Pact, extension 
of military aid to Pakistan, and last of all the setting up of the SEADO 
are but illustrations of the continuance of the old system. But that the 
survival of the system is an anachronism in the present age has been 
‘brought home to many Asian and African peoples and their governments. 
lt was time that they should lay their heads together and evolve a policy 
by which it might be possible to stimulate development and organise 
defence without playing into the hands of any western power block. It 
has been decided at the meeting of the Prime Ministers at Bogor that 
they would invite the governments of twentyfive other Asian and African 
states to attend the Conference to be held in April next in Indonesia. 
‘It was good that as regards the states to be invited there was general 
agreement among the Prime Ministers. It is, of course, not expected 
that all the states invited would accept the proposal. There is an 
impression in some countries in Europe and America that the move.is 
against them. In view of this it is likely that some Asian or Aírican 
states, e.g., Japan and Thailand which have too many obligations to the 
U.S.A. may feel shy as to attendance and keep out. But all the same it 
is likely that about twenty states will send their representatives to the 
Conference. No cut and dried agenda have been announced. But that 
is not very important. The importance lies in their meeting together. 
This will open out opportunities for mind reacting upon mind and 
evolving a common outlook. 
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Keviews and Blofices of Books 


Know the Answers—By Frank Lamb. Published by 8. Viswanathan, 
‘Action Lodge’, 11, McNichol Road, Chetput, Madras 10, 1953. Price 
Rs. 2-8, - 


This is a collection of the short notes which were written by the 
author and had appeared in The Hindu of Madras. In 244 pages it dishes. 
out inte¥esting information on a variety of subjects ranging between the 
Indian Rope Trick and Freedom of the Sea, Nudist movement and chromo- 
somes, Ib gives useful knowledge and satisfies a wide field of curiosities. 
But a mere collection of casual notes like these cannot serve the purpose 
of a guide to general knowledge or information. This is good material 
for the feature column of a newspaper to be perused with profit and | 


interest at leisure, but not for a book to which the inquisitive reader might .: 


revert in case of doubt or ignorance. Fuller contents or an index added 
to the book might have partly made up this deficiency. 


* l * r .* » 


Ancient Foundation of Economies in India—By K. T. Shah, Vora & 
Co. Publishers Ltd. 3, Round pum Kalbadevi Hoad, Bombay 2. 
. Price Hs. 11. 

It is painful to comment alaviy on a book written by a scholar 
of the eminence of Prof. K, T. Shah, the more so since he is no more in 


the land of the living. But the cause of learning is greater than emotion | 


and personal respect and in the interest of the learners the defects of the 
book should not go unnoticed, 

The book consists of three lectures delivered in 1951 at Baroda © 
College under the Sayajirao Gaekwad Lectures Scheme, The first lecture 
dwells upon the nature and scope of the subject and the source of materials, 
It is sad to note that Prof. Shah does not go deep into the original works, 
Although he makes mention of inscriptions and Greeco-Roman and Chinese 
accounts in the introductory lecture, in the actual treatment of the 
subject he makes very little-use of ‘them. The Pali canon which is by 
far thé most voluminous material for the social and economie life ‘of 
ancient India has been completely ignored except for one or two stray 
notices from the Jatakas and even these are obtained second hand from 
text books. Neither does the author seem to be acquainted with standard 
works on the subject except two or three which are somewhat out of date. 
Accordingly, the lectures do not add anything to the achievements in this 
field of Indology, repeat many old mistakes and make some new. ones, 
A few examples are given below ; 
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1, There was no chattel slavery and no trafficking in slaves, This 
is based on à wrong and outdated observation in the Cambridge History 
of India, — 

2. Hired wagemen had very good working conditions comparing: 
favourably with labour conditions in modern countries, 

. BL Caste was interchangeable and not fixed by heredity, All 
through the ancient period it was determined by guna and karma. 


4, The ganas or oligarchical states merged into religious organiza- 
tion of the samgha after their decline. 
5. Money economy existed in India from time immemorial, 


The author depends almost entirely on the $üstras and didactie por- 
tions of the ‘epics, The sastra rules are not checked and verified by the 
more positive evidence of the Pali and epigraphic literature, Hence, the 
whole approach has been chauvinistic and idealistic, Objective and 
critical study of data do not lead to conclusions. Rather predispositions 
of the-author are sought to be established with the selection of suitable 
data, The Arthasdstra is the source which the learned author has mainly 
drawn upon, But even in the analysis of that great theoretical treatise, 
the work done by Monahan and N. C, Banerjee still remain more scientific 
and exhaustive, The author has revived the controversy about the date 
of the book and has mentioned some oft-quoted points in support of the 
orthodox fourth century B. C. theory. He his nob mentioned and | 
examined the argumeats offered by the supporters of the first and third 
century theories, It would have been better to have stuck to his own’ 
view wiblioub raising the controversy ab all. | 

In the introduetory lecture readers are rightly cautioned against 
hasty generalizations about the vast sub-continent which India is, But 
in the treatment of the subject regional variations are completely over- 
looked and it is presumed that the theories of the Arthasüstra and of the 
Sukraniti actually prevailed in practice and that over all parts of India. 
Neither have periodical variations been duly observed, 

Had i$ been a popular study without any claim to original research, 
some of the omissions might be excused, But the bulky foot-notes and 
long quotations from Sanskrit texts without English rendering give it a 
misleading appearance of originality. 

Had the author lived during the printing some of the glaring defects 
might have been removed. But unfortunately, he died soon after the 
seript went into the press, The work was not pursued with due seriousness 
and the editing is done in a most slip-shod manner. There is no biblio- 
graphy. Indian words go without diacritical marks. There are too many 
printing mistakes. The concluding passages are a verbatim repetition 
of what is stated in an earlier part. ‘The whole production is perfunctory, 
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I6 is a disappointing performance in view of the great reputation of the | 
author and of the ambitious scheme under which the lectures were 
arranged, . l 
ATINDRANATH BOSE 


The Civil Service in the Constitution—By K, C, Wheare, University 
of London, Pp. 84. Price 2s. 6d. ` 


In April, 1858, Sir Charles Trevelyan- and Sir Stafford Northcote 
were appointed by Mr, Galdstone (who was then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.in the Aberdeen Ministry) as a Commission to enquire into the 
organisation of the permanent. Civil Service and submit a report. For 
some years previously the problem of the Civil Service organisation in 
Britain was exercising the mind of a section of the British Public. It 
was not, therefore, a surprise that a Commission of this character should 
be constituted by the Government for enquiry into the problem, The 


report of the two Commissioners was published in February, 1854. .By 


way of commemorating the centenary’ of the report Prof. K. ©, 
Wheare delivered a lecture at the University of London on the 16th 
February, 1954, The brochure under review embodies in print this 
lecture, 

The brochure which covers aly 94 pages helps much in refreshing 
our memory as to the atmosphere and environments in which the refot 
of the Civil Service had to be attempted in the middle of the 19th century. 
Sir Charles Trevelyan was for a number of years a member of the 


. Covenanted Civil Service in India and married the sister of Macaulay when. 


the latter was the Law Member of the Governor-General's Council. Later 
in 1840 he was appointed permanent Secretary to the British Treasury. 
Even in India he had been noted as a reformer and established a reputation 
as a crusader against every form of corruption in. his Service, In Britain 


-he soon began to take interest in the question of reform of the Civil 


x 


Service. It may be stated in this connection that although problems of 
Government were becoming increasingly difficult,. the patronage system 
in Civil Service recruitment continued unabated in the country. Trevelyan 
took up cudgels against this system. It was, therefore, no wonder that in 
1858, when a Commission was being constituted to make an enquiry into 
the question Trevelyan should be chosen as a member of this body. 

There was, however, some surprise in the choice of his colleague. 
Sir Stafford Northcote had acquired great academic reputation at Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he was a fellow student of Jowett and appeared " 
in the First Class with him in Literae Humaniores in 1839. Thereafter 
he was chosen as Private Secretary to Mr, Gladstone and became associat- 
ed with the Board of Trade. Evidently Mr. Gladstone who was in 1858 
the. Chancellor of the Exchequer,had found in his former Private Secretary 
a man of great ability and wanted to do a good turn to him, Anyhow 
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he decided to give him some prominence by making him one of the 
Commissioners for enquiry into the Civil Service, 

The Report submitted by Trevelyan and Northcote raised a howl of 
opposition in different circles and what was more, it brought upon the 
devoted head of its authors ridicule from many quarters. In view of this 


opposition which the report hastened to evoke nothing could be done 


immediately by way of giving effect to the recommendations. In 1855 the 
Civil Service Commission was no doubt established, It was not, however, 
till 1870 that the patronage system could be abolished and recruitment by 
competitive examinations could be started. 


The brochure makes interesting reading and every one interested -in 


Public administration should go through it. 
N, C, Roy 


The Evolution of Diplomatic Method —By Harold Nicolson, Constable 
& Company, Ltd. Pp. 93. Price 10s. 6d. l 


This small book is a collection of the four Chichele Lectures delivered - 
at the University of Oxford in November, 1953 by Mr. Nicolson. The 


author is well known both as a diplomat and as an author.. The biographer 
of King George V and the author of many other books on History and 
Diplomacy, Mr. Nicolson has maintained his reputation in these lectures 


as a lucid writer. The first lecture is concerned with diplomacy in Greece 
and Rome, the second discusses the Italian system, the third the French ^ 
system and the fourth takes us through the period of transition between — 


the old diplomacy and the new, 


“The origins of diplomacy lie buried in the darkness prèceding what 
we call the dawn of history." By diplomacy, of course, the author means 


neither foreign policy nor international law but only the arb of negotiation, - 
This arb was considerably developed in Ancient Greece and Rome, The - 


. Greek city states would appoint ambassadors to visit other states to nego- 
tiate with the governments there on important matters, The custom, 
however, was that at least two persons would be appointed in the same 
capacity so that one might be a check upon the other and none might 
have the opportunity of betraying the state. Once, of course, the imme- 
diate business in hand was over, they would be returning to their own 
native city, ‘‘One of the most useful institutions developed by the 
Greeks was that of the Consul or Proxenos", But this Consul was a 
native of the city in which he resided and was expected to further and 
protect the interests of the citizens of the state by which he was appointed, 
In this regard the Greek system differs from the system generally in 
vogue in respect of Consular appointments today. But even now in some 
countries a foreign Government appoints a local man as its Consular 
representative. So the Greek system has not completely died out. But 
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it should be emphasised that the art of negotiation as practised by the 
Greeks was only in a rudimentary stage. 

It was in Mediaeval Italy that professional diplomacy ‘‘became one 
of the, branches of statesmanship'. The author regrets that oe arb, 80 
necessary for the conduct of relations between different states "came to 
Europe neither illumined by Athenian intelligence, nor dignified by Roman 
seriousness’’. It was from the Byzantines that Venice borrowed the arb l 
of diplomacy and Venice taught it to the other Italian cities as also tg . 
France, Spain and the rest of Europe. ‘‘The Byzantine emperors were 
the first to organise a special department of government for dealing with 
external affairs, and to train professional negotiators to serve as their 
ambassadors to foreign courts’’, The Venetians with their long and 
intimate relations with the Hast ‘became indoctrinated with the Byzantine. 
theory of diplomacy and transmitted to their fellow Italians the oriental 
defects of duplicity and suspicion". l : 

Before 1450 we do not get trace of any person being permanently 
accredited to another country as a diplomatic representative. But in this 
year the Duke of Milan sent the first resident embassy to Cosimo dei 
Medici. For long, however, a resident embassy was looked upon with suspi- 
eion by the country to whieh it was accredited: It was always assumed 
that permanent ambassadors exploited their diplomatic immunity to act as 
spies, Considerable importance had consequently to be attached to the 
selection of the right man as ambassador. ''He must be a good linguist and 
above all a master of Latin, which was still the lingua franca of the time. 
He must realise that all foreigners are regarded with suspicion and must 
therefore conceal his astuteness and appear as a pleasant man of the world. 
He must be hospitable and employ an excellent cook, He must bea 
man of taste and erudition and cultivate the society of writers, artists and 
scientists. He must be a naturally patient man, willing to spin out 
negotiations and to emulate the exquisite art of procrastination as perfected 
in the Vatican. He must be imperturbable, able to receive bad news 
without manifesting displeasmre ... His private life must be so ascetic 
as to givé his enemies no pats to spread scandal’’: 

It has been a pleasure fo read these lectures and every-one interested 
in international relations should go through them. . 

| N. C. Roy. 


@urselves 


THE- LATE SANTI SWARUP BHATNAGAR 


The sudden death of Dr. Santi Swarup Bhatnagar has come as a 
shock to the world of education in this country. Years ago he made a 
reputation for himself as a scholar in Chemistry and rose to be the | 
University Professor in his subject at Lahore. Later he was brought 
over to Delhi as an Organiser of Scientific and Industrial Research in the 
country. In this capacity he made his mark and after independence was 
entrusted with various responsibilities for the development of education, 
scientific research and natural resources. In addition to his duties. as 
Secretary to the Council of Industrial and Scientific Research he also 
became Secretary to the Departments of Natural Resources and 
Education -and Chairman of the University Grants Commission. 
The- different National Laboratories which are now at work are 
largely his handiwork. Agreeable in manners he got on well 
as much with the political authorities as with the general and educational 
public. The University of Calcutta where he held recently a session 
of the Grants Commission had invited him to deliver the Convocation 
Address later this month. It is unfortunate thaf death has intervened 
and cut off a career of great usefulness to the country. 


ES * l b * 
LECTURES AT THE UNIVERSITY | 


: His Holiness Swami Nikhilananda, Head of the Ramkrishna 
Mission Centre at New York, delivered an address on Hinduism and 
Modern India on 18th. December. 

Dr. T. S. Balogh of the University of Oxford and an m on 
International Economics delivered a lecture on The Situation in 
America on the 4th instant. 


* * . x æ 
CHINESE CULTURAL DELEGATION IN THE SENATE HOUSE 


The Chinese Cultural Delegation which had been fouring in the 
country for sometime previously was in Calcutta in the second and third 
week of this month and was given a reception at the Senate House on the 
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8th. India-China Friendship Association organised the function and 
Mr. K. C. Chunder presided. 


* * x 3 


THREE-YEAR B.A. anp B.Sc. CounsE 
A 

In a previous issue we wrote elaborately on the abolition of the 
intermediate classes, extension of high school instruction by one year 
and the establishment of 3-year B.A., B.Sc. courses. It is understood 
that the Conference of Vice-Chancellors held on the 8th instant at 
Delhi: discussed this subject and made a recommendation in favour of 
the changes. The details are not available at the time of writing. It 
18, however, understood that the Conference did not want the change 
to be immediately and suddenly introduced but it recommended that 
there should be a period of transition during which the existing system 
should gradually give place to the new. 





— Potificafions 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/15/54 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter KXXIV-A 
of the Regulations relating to B.Com. Examinations were made by the Academic Council 
on 17th August, 1954, and adopted by the Senate on lith December, 1954. 

“ The following changes be made in Sections 6 and 10 of Chapter XXXIV-A of 
the Regulations :— . 

I. Insert “in the Pass Course, arranged in alphabetical order together with a 
list of those who have obtained Honours '’ between “ who have passed " in line 2 and 
'" arranged in two classes, both in order of merit'' and in line 3 of Section 6. 

IÍ. Delete the last sentence of Section 10 and replace it by the fcllowing :— 

'" Candidates obtaining 60% or more marks in the aggregate shall be declared ta 
have obtained First Class Honours and those obtaining 5095 or more marks in tha 
aggregate shall be declared to have obtained Second Class Honours in the BEixemmation. 
Other successful candidates shall be declared as having passed in the Pass Course," 


SENATE House, | . D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
‘The 18th December, 1954. Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C/949/91(Af8.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that undér Section 11 of the First 
Statutes of the University of Calcutta relating to the affiliation of colleges to the 
University, the Chancellor of the University has been pleased to approve of the proposal 
of the Syndicate that with effect from the commencement of the session 1954-55, the 
Sripat Singh College, Jiaganj. (Murshidabad), shall be affiliated in English, Bengali 
(Vernacular), Sanskrit, Philosophy, History and Economics. to the B.A. (Pass) standard 
with permission to present candidates for the Examination in the subjects from 1956. 


SsxATE House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 8rd November, 1954. Registrar. 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY l 
Notification No. CSR/5/54 


It is notified for general information that the following changes made by the 
Academic. Council on the 28th June, 1954, under Section 37 of the Calcutta University 
Act, 1951, in Chapter XLVI-C of the Regulations (relating to the B.D.S. Examinations) 
have been adopted by the Senate at their meeting held on the 25th September, 1954 ;— 

(1) Replace the word ' annually ' by the word ‘ biannually ' in line 1 of Section 2 
under the First, Second, Third and Final Professional Examinations on pages 62, 65, 67 
and 69 of the Amendments to Regulations, 1954 edition. 

(2) Replace the words ‘2 years’ by the words ‘ nineteen months after his first 
failure ',. in line 8 of Section 5 under the First, Second, Third and Final Professional 
Examinations on pages 64, 66, 68 and 71 of the Amendments as noted above. 


SENATE House, D. CHAKRAVARTY, 
The 8th November, 1954. Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. R/6/54/G8R 


It is notified for general information that under Section 87 of the Calcutta University 


Act, 1951, the following changes in Chapter XXXV (I.Sc. Examination) of the Regulations - 
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were made by the Academic Ceuncil on the 17th July, 1954, and adopted by the Senate ' 


on the 25th September, 1954 :— : 
© Add the following at the end of Section 8 under heasd— General (p. 941 of the 
Edn. of 1953). 
‘In order to determine the division in which such a candidate will be placed in 
his place in the division, the number of marks by which he has failed in one subject 
shall be deducted from his aggregate,’ 


SENATE House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The. 8th November; 1954. ; Registrar. 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/13/54 


Tt is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XL 
(B:T.) and XXVII (M.Sc.} of the Regulations were made by the Academic Council on 
16th November, 1954, and adopted by the Senate on llth December, 1954. 


A. Insert the following as footnote to Sub-secticn (4) of Section 7 of Chapter XL 


` (page 500 of the Regulations, 1951 Edition) :— 


. ‘The 25th November, 1954, 


(2 The 3 half-papers are to be taken as one full subject for the purpose of 
Sections 8 and 14 cf this Chapter. 

B. Insert the word ‘ School’ after the word ‘ two’ in liné 4 of sub-section (4) o 
Section 7 of Chapter XL (page 500 of the Regulations, 1951 Edition). 

C. Insert the following paragraph in Section 8 under the heading ‘ General’ on 


page 457 of Regulations relating to Education (Chapter XXXVII) :— 


‘(Wù In order to pass in Education, a candidate must obtain 83% of the marks 
prescribed for Theoretical papers and 40% of the marks set apart for the Practical 
examination. If in any Thecretical paper a candidate obtains less than 25% marks, 
these marks shall not be included in the aggregate. Candidates obtaining 360 marks 
shall be placed in the Second Class and those obtaining 480 marks in the First Class.’ 


SENATE HoUusE, f D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 13th December, 1954. i . . Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C.S.R./19/54 


Jt is notified for general information that the Academic Council ab their meeting 
held on 16th November, 1954, decided that the M.B.B.S. Examination should be held 
according fo the old Regulations, i.e., the Regulations that were in force prior to May, 
1952, when the new Regulations as given in the 1951, edition of the University Regula- 
tions became effective. 


SENATE House, ^ -* D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 13th December, 1954. Registrar. 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/11/54 


It is notified for general information that the Regulations for the D.Phil. (Medical) ` 
Degree as adopted by the Senate on 25th September, 1954, will be given immediate effect. 
. Senare House, | D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

The 25th November, 1954. i Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. O.8.R./10/54 


. It is notified for general information that the Regulations for the degrees noted 
below as adopted by the Senate on 25th September, 1954, will be given effect to from 


- 


the year noted against each :— 


* 


PBO BP reeniras 1955 ; 2 
MSs Bo aee tries *1956 : T 
SENATE HOUSE, , D. CHAKRAVARTI, 


Registrar, 


t 
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| | CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 
Notification No. CSR/2/St./54 


Tt is notified for general information that the following Statutes regarding Register 
of Graduates as passed by the Senate on 25th September, 1954, have received the assent 
of the Chancellor :— ee 


Register of Graduates NECS OR 


Te ae te 
foco. 


l. Any person who— | Ph 
(a) holds the degree. of a Master or a higher degree of the University, 


OT, 


(b) is a graduate in any Faculty of this University of at least three years’ standing, | 
will be entitled to have his name registered on payment of the fee of Rupees three 
together with an application made to the Registrar on or before the 30th of June ‘in any 
year. - 
; Ezplanation—Notwithstanding anything to the contrary, for the purpose of -this 
clause, the date of graduation shall be the date of the publication of the result of the 
relevant University Examination, except that in the case cf à graduate in Medicine, 
it shall be the date on which he is admitted to the degree by the Syndicate. 
' Provided that the last date for enrolment of Registered Graduates for the year | 
1954, shall be 80th December, 1954.' | 
2. If such an application is made after the expiry of the said dete the applicant ait 
shall be entitled to have his name registered on payment of a further sum of Rs. 2 as 
Delay fine. | 
3. No graduate shall be entitled to take part in any election unless his name 
is retained in the Hegister of Graduates, The fee payable by a Graduate for having his 
name retained on the Register shall be Rs. 3 a year and shall cover the period from 
the Ist of July in the yeax in which it is paid till the 30th of June in the year following. 
4. The name of any Graduate entered on the Register shall, if the amount of 
ihe annual fee is not paid by the 80th June, be removed from ‘the Register, but shall 
be re-entered on payment of fall arrears if paid within 30th of November. 2 
5. A Graduate whose name has already been entered and retained in the 
Register may, at any time, compound for all subsequent payments of the annual fee 
by paying the sum of Rs. 60. 
6. The above rules will apply to the Graduates registered under the University 
Act—-1904 and those who were registered under the 1951 Act for the purpose of the 
first elections to the Senate. | ' 
7. Registered Graduates under the Calcutta University Act af 1904, who were 
enrolled as such for life for having paid the compounding fee of Rs. 150 shall be enrolled 
as Registered Graduates and shall be entitled to have their names entered in the Electoral 
Roll under the Calcutta Umiversity Act, 1951, without any further payment of fee. 


SENATE HOUSE, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 8rd December, 1954. Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
NOTICE 


It is hereby notified. that the following subjects have been selected for the Tagore 
Law Professorship for the years 1955 and 1986. : 
For 1955—(1) Law of Mines and Minerals with special reference to India. 
(2) Social Legislméion with reference to India. - . 
For 1956—(1) Law of Banking with special reference to India. 
(2) Comparative study of Emergency Legislation in "India and abroad. 
(8) Comparative study of company Law with special reference to India. 

The Professor will be expected to deliver a course of not less than twelve lectures 
on one of the subjects prescribed for the year. -The salary of the Professor is Rs. 9,000. 

Candidates for the Psofessorship for 1955 are required to forward their applications 
to the Registrar on or before the 30th September, 1955 and those for 1956, an or before 
the 30th December, 1955, stating on which of the subjects prescribed they are prepared 
ic lecture. Each candidate will forward with his application forty-five copies of a brief 
synopsis of his proposed lectures, and also the same number of copies of his introductory 
lecture, ib being understood that the synopsis should not be a bare enumeration of head- 
ings, but should be such that it would be possible for the Examiners to form therefrom 
an idea both of the subject matter and the method cf treatment. 

The Professor will, not later than the expiry of the twelve months fram the date 
of his election, forward te the Registrar a complete copy (manuscript or type-written) 
af the lectures which he proposes to delivery. The copy will be forthwith referred by . 

| the Faculty of Law to a Committee of not more than three ‘persons to be selected for 
| 
| 
| 
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their special competence in this behalf, who will examine the same, and before the 
expiry of two months from the date cf the submission of the copy by the Professor to 
the Registrar, report to the Faculty whether the work is complete and ready for the 
Press. If, upon such report, the Professor will commence to deliver his lectures within - 
three months from the date of the resolution of the Faculty and shall complete the 
delivery thereof in another three months. The copy of the lectures delivered will remain 
in the custody of the Registrar and shall be sent to the Press as soon as practicable, 
after delivery thereof. | l l 

Tf the Professor fails to submit the copy of the lectures, or if the copy submitted 
to be found, on examination, to be incomplete and not ready for the Press, the matter 
will be referred to the Faculty of Law, upon whose recommendation the Senate may 
either extend the time or cancel the appointment. 


Senate HousE, D. CHAKRAVARTY, 
The 30th November, 1954. Registrar. 


- 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C8R/7/54 


Tt is notified for general information that the following changes made by the 
Academic Council on the 28th June, 1954, under Section 37 of the Calcutta University 
Act, 1951, in Chapter XXXV-A of the Regulations relating to I.Sc.Ag. Examinations 
have been adopted by the Senate at their meeting held on the 25th September, 1954 :— 

- (i) The words ‘ Special Camunittee ' be replaced by the words ' Board of Under- 
graduate Studies in Agrieulture ' wherever they occur in Chapter XXXV-A of the 
Regulations. 

(ii) The following Section, viz., Section 4-C be inserted after Section 4-B of the 


.L8e.Ag. Regulations :— 


“4.0, If a candidate is unsuccessful at the examination on account of failure 
to secure pass marks in one subiect only but obtains 40 per cent. of marks in aggregate 
in other subjects, he may appear for re-examination in that subject alone in which he 
has failed, on payment of a fee of Rs. 15 at a special supplementary examination, if 
held by the University six months after the examination at which he was unsuccessful, 
o: at the next annual examination, but not at both. - . 

Provided that the candidate produces, in addition to the ordinary certificate or 
certificates required by the Regulations a certificate from the Principal of the college 
at which he last studied or frem a Member of the Senate, testifying to his good character 
during ihe intervening period. 

If the candidate obtains pass marks in the subject at the re-examination, he shall 
be declared to have passed the examination as a whole. 

If such a candidate fails to pass in the subject at the re-examination or fails to 


. appear at any of the examinations mentioned in the first paragraph and seeks admission 


to any subsequent annual examimation of the University, he will be required to appear 
xà all the subjects prescribed for the examination, subject to the provisions of Section 4-P 
above. 

Provided also that in a sabject in which there are 2 Theoretical papers having 
separate minimum pass marks for each, each such paper will be counted as one subject 
for the purpose of this section.” 


(Hi) The following sentence be inserted after the first sentence in Section 6 of. 
the I.Sc.Ag. Regulations :— 

“Names of candidates who pass the Examination under Section 4-C above shall 
be published separately, arranged im alphabetical order; without any division or distinction." 


Senate HoUsE, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 


The 8th November, 1954. Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/8/54 


Tt is notified for general information that the following changes made bv the 
Academic Council on the 17th July, 1954, under Section 37 d the Dante tinivereity 
Act, 1951, in Chapter XXXVI-B of the Regulations relating to B.Sc.Ag. Examinations 
have eg i by E Rd ri their meeting held on the 25th September, 1954 :— 

ne  ioiowing Section be inserted after Sectior 4-B of isti 
Chapter XXXVI-B (B.Sc.Ag.) Regulations :— ü oe ee 
4-C. If a candidate is unsuccessful at the examination on account of failure to 


secure pass marks in one subject only but obtains 40 per cent. of marks in aggregat 
in other subjects, he may appear for re-examinati i “sabi xad ci 
he has failed on payment of 4 ation in that subject alone in which 


a fee of Rs. 28 at a special supplemenfary examination, 
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if held by the University, six months after the examination at which he was unsuccessful, 
or at the next Annual Examination, but not at both. 

Provided that the candidate. produces, in addition to the ordinary certificate or 
certificates required by the Regulations, a certificate from the Head of the institution 
at which he last studied or from a Member of the Senate testifying to his good character 
during the intervening period. "Nn | 

i If the candidate obtains pass marks in the subject at the re-examination, he shall 
be declared to have passed the examination as a whole. 

If such a candidate fails to pass in the subject at the re-examination or fails to 
appear at any of the examinations’ mentioned in the first paragraph and seeks admission 
to any subsequent annual examination of the University he will be required. to appear 
in all the subjects prescribed for the examination, subject to the provisions of Secticn 4-B 
above. : i 

Names.of candidates who pass the examination under this section shall be published 
separately arranged in alphabetical order, without any class or distinetion."' 


SENATE HOUSE, ] D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 8th November, 1984. l Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/9/54 


It is notified for general information that the following changes made by the 
Academic Council on the 17th July, 1954, under Section 87 of the Caleutta University ` 
Act, 1951, in Chapter XL-E of the Regulations relating to Diploma in Domestic Science 
Examinations, have been adopted by the Senate at their meeting held on the 25th 
September, 1954 :— : 

Section-—4 

Add the following under (44) Record of year's work in Section 5 of Chapter XU-H 
on p. 540 of Regulatioas (1951-Edn.) :— 

" Note.—1f a candidate fails to secure pass marks in the practical portion of the 
examination in the record of year's work he will be required to prosecute a fresh course 
of study for at least 8 months during the session immediately preceding the examinations 
at which he presents himself." . 

Section—7 

Add the following paragraph in Section 7 (page 540) after the 9nd paragraph :— 

"In the case of a candidate who has failed to secure pass marks in the record 
of year's work the marks shall be awarded by the Head of the Institution after considering 
both the old and new records,” 


SENATE HOUSE, l . D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta, the 8th November, 1954. .. -` . Registrar. 
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From the above remark the universal of Brahmanhood is known 
to be established. It is perceived when the person perceiving it gets 
the proper instruction. It is not to be considered as super-sensuous 
because it receives the aid of instruction for its perception. When a 
person definitely perceives the -universal of cowness on hearing the 
statement “‘ This is a cow’’, (he has verbalised experience of a cow). 
It is noted that he depends . upon the instruction that the 
word ‘cow’  signibes the universal of cowness for such 
perception. Somebody has said that if a person ascending the peak 
of a hill sees an object then the object is not taken as transcendental. 
(Nobody holds that difficult perception is not direct). It is not sound 
to hold that the determinate perception of Brahmanhood as belonging 
to the Brahmins such as Pàithinasi, Paippala, ete., is conditional since 
it may be as well pointed out that the determinate O of cowness 
is also conditional. (When we say that such and such perception of the 
said universal is not direct, the said universal is indicated by the 
knowledge of some signs which are bound up with it.) Some other 
thinkers hold that when we see with our eyes, unaided by instructions, 
a person having amiable appearance we are able to distinguish him 
from a Kshatriya and recognise him as a Brahmana therefore we 
require no further discussion about these side issues. 

‘The refutation of the arguments in favour of the hypothesis that 
sound is eternal. The rélevant matter is now going to be discussed. 
The sense of a word is communicated without any difficulty if it is 
admitted that universals such as ‘ gatva ' etc., belong to letters. With 
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the aid of them a word conveys its meaning without the least troubles. 

Mimànsakas hold that a word is pronounced with the definite object 

of conveying. its sense to others. But if & letter, the constituent of 
the said word, perishes in the moment just after its utterance then the 
very object of pronouncing a word. is defeated. Thus the Mimansakas 
arrive at the conclusion that sound is eternal. This conclusion is not 
sound. They also hold that as a word simultaneously conveys all the 
individuals so it is eternal. his argument is also refuted by the above 
statement. The law that the relation of significancé holds between a 
word and its meaning is established if it is admitted that the universals 
belöng to the different letters. - 

The Mimànsakas hold that a word being only one ‘the suffix 
‘ krtvasue ' is only attached to numeral words. (The suffix ‘ Krtvasue ' 
denotes. the sense of—' times ' in the English grammar, e.g., three 
times, four times, five times, eto.). | 

The Mimànsakas mean to say: When one says that a word has 
been five times uttered the sentence does not signify that five distinct 
similar words have been uttered. It conveys the sense that the word 
which is uttered is one and the same but the acts of utterance are 
different. It points to the hypothesis of the Mimànsakas that souttd is 
eternal. The above interpretation of krtvasue as given by the 
Mimànsakas is not universal since it faces exceptional cases. 

The young lady of slender figure has cast side glance three times 
at her lover, embraced him four times and kissed him eight times. In 
this case each of these acts is many. Thus the'sufüx ' krtvasue ' 18 
used even when the repetition of one thing is not conveyed by it. Now, 
‘the Mimansakas may point out that the above sentence purports f 
convey the repetition of the acts of kissing, etc., as the male and th 
female partners remain to be the same. The Naiyayikas review th 
.Mimànsa view and hold that if a person feeds five Brahmins at a time, 

. another five Brahmins at another time and so on then does it mean 
that he has fed the same five Brahmins five times ? 

In a poem of a poet who displays an alliteration of the letter g 
many ga’s.are noticed. The readers also say to this effect that ther 
are many ga’s. 
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The Mimáünsakas make mention of the recognition of the letter ' 
If this rece aa is held to be true then it should point to a universa 
of g, 1.e., * gatva’ but not to the letter * g.’ 

Moreover, if this recognition points to the letter ‘g’ then we hardly 
notice any distinction between this recognition and that which refers 
to the act of dancing or to the movements of a dramatic person or t 
the ordinary bodily movements, When we go to recognise a letter w 
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know that it has passed away. Hence, how ean we establish the 
hypothesis that a letter is indestructible? 

Though we, the Naiy&yikas, shall establish the truth of recognition 
in the chapter on the refutation of phenomenalism yet some other 
Naiyayikas point out that there is a gulf of difference fixed between 
the recognition of a post and-that of a letter. When we recognise a 
letter to be the same as was heard before we also know that it- has 
passed away. Ag this recognition refers to an object which ceases to 





















exist so it ig not true. 

The Naiyayikas hold that a sound endures only for two or three 
points of time. So, the recognition of a sound is not at all possible 
because of its too short duration. 


Let us bring home our point. A sound at first comes into being. 
Then the auditory perception of it is produced by.it since an object 
is only grasped by such perception as is produced by it. When the 
above perception is produced the sound is perceived. (The sound which 

is now beard is other than a similar sound heard before). On hearing | 
this sound the impression due to the previous hearing of another sound 

is revived. We remember afterwards that this sound was heard before. | 
Then our otgan of hearing or inner organ, accompanied by the memory | 
f the sound, will produce recognition. Then this sound will be recog- | 
nised as that sound. But whence dees sound enjoy such a long life? | 
The Mimansakas may contend that the long life.of sound, will be 
assumed on the strength of this very recognition itself. The 
Mimansakas might have rightly subscribed to.such a conjecture if the 
sound had not been known to be destroyed at the time of recognition. 


Moreover, a word is not heard merely as a word. Such perception 
'efers to a distinct word. The propositions which express these 
judgments of perception are as follows :— 

“This is the word cow," '''This is the word ' horse ' 
on. When such a word (e.g., a cow). is heard a similar word ‘ a cow ' 
will be recalled in our mind. A series of such recollections will continue 
in our mind. With the aid of this memory a series of recognitions 
referring to-a cow will go on in our mind. As this series of conscious- 
ness consists of successive but not simultaneous events so the word 
‘cow ’ should have a longer span of life. . 

The Mimánsakas have cited an example to illustrate their point. 
They have said '' When the massive cloud covers the sky and the 
night is enveloped by pitchy darkness there are short-lived flashes 
of lightning at some intervals. Some external objects around us are 
revealed by them. They are also recognised instantaneously. The 


33 


and so | 


p-— 
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recognition of a word may be compared with that of the said external 
objects.” 

Such a contention is not tenable. The objects which are revealed 
by the'flash of lightning may last long. When the objects, illuminated 
by the flash of lightning, are recognised we have no knowledge that 
they have been destroyed. (But, on the contrary, when a word is 
recognised we know for certain that the word in question bas ceased 
to exist.) l 

Some logicians define recognition thus:—It 1s ‘such sensuous 
cognition as is produced by the sense-organ in co-operation with an 
impression and points to the identity of an object which is cognised 
with that which is remembered. . 


Some othér logicians say, ‘‘ The object which is now recognised 
was apprehended before. The past apprehension is now recalled in 
memory. Recognition refers to the object which is now recollected. 
Thus, the object is qualified by the cognition which is now remembered. 
Hence, it is not grasped by the external sense-organ. Therefore, the 
recognition of an external object such as a post is produced by the inner 
organ. Thus, recognition is a sort of inner perception. 


Let recognition be this or that. We cherish no zeal for deter- 
mining its exact character. But as we know for certain that sound in 
question does nof. exist at the time of recognition, so we cannot 
establish its permanence -on the strength of its recognition. 


There are two judgments about a letter. The recognitive 
judgment assumes the form that this letter is that letter: The negative 
judgment is that the letter does not exist. Both the judgments are 
not true. One of them invalidates the other. In this case how are we 
to determine which of these two judgments is true ? 

The above problem is thus solved. Jf we hold that the judgment 
of recognition does not point to the identity of this with ‘ that.’ But 
it refers either to the common universal (such as gatva) which is 
shared by the subject and the predicate or to such similarity as holds 
between the subject and the predicate. __ 

Now, the Mimansakas may contend that the above negative 
judgment pomts to the destruction (the non-existence) of the mani- 
festation of à letter but not fo that of a letter. The Naiy&yikas take an 
exception to this suggestion and hold that the above negative judgment 
wil be meaningless if it does not refer to the negation of a letter. 
Therefore, let the judgment of recognition be contradicted. Let us take 
this judgment to be an erroneous onë. Or, the Mimansakas may urge 
that there is no crucial evidence pointing to the destruction of a letter.. 
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Thus, there may be room for doubt about the truth of the negative 
judgment. In other words, the negative judgment may also be false. 

Such a criticism is not tenable. The negative judgment that a 
letter does not exist is also strengthened by the judgment of otherness 
that this letter is not that letter. It is not reasonable to hold that these 
two negative judgments may be otherwise explained. 

On the one hand, the judgment of recognition is dependent but, 
on the other hand, the negative judgment is independent. In other 
words, the judgment of recognition presupposes the recollection of a 
letter for its very existence. But the negative judgment referring to the 
negation of a letter is not conditioned by such a recollection. Thus, 
of the two judgments about a letter only the judgment of recognition 
is invalidated by the negative one. 

Moreover, a judgment of recognition does not invariably point to 
the conclusion that the object recognised is eternal. Let us cite examples 
of the recognition of non-eternal objects, viz., an action, etc. We 
cannot pin our faith in the truth of the hypothesis that sound is eternal 
since we definitely know that a sound has passed away. It should also 
be noted in this connection that we do not mean to say that the evidence 
of recognition per se is unreliable. In other words, we do not suggest 


that each and every object which is pecoguised is held to be eternal on 


the strength of recognition. 

But we mean to say that as the knowledge of the destruction of a 
sound is true so the evidence, given by recognition about the fruth of the 
hypothesis that sound is eternal, becomes weak. ‘Though an action is 
recognised yet it is not proved that it is eternal. Similarly, sound is 
not held to be eternal though it is recognised. 

The Mimànsakas put this question to the N aiyüyikas ‘‘ Why do 
cite an example in order to bring home your point?’’ In other words, 
they mean to say that the evidence of perception is final and as such a 
judgment of perception requires no corroboration. The Natiyayikas say 
in reply that there is much truth in the objection but the Mimansakas 
have missed the real point of them: (the Naiy&yikas). They cite 
examples in order to convince the Mimansakas of the truth of the 
hypothesis of the Naiyüyikas since they (the Mimansakas) cannot 
follow the trend of the abstract argument of the Nyava school (their mind 
being obsessed by prejudices). They have become impatient to prove 
the hypothesis that sound is eternal. Out of impatience they fail to 
draw a distinction between the argument? which is good and that which 
is bad. They behave like a thirsty person who wants to drink everything 
but makes no distinction between mobile and immobile things. 
Therefore, there is no need of discussing the hypothesis whether an 
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action and a phenomenon of consciousness are eternal since such a 
hypothesis owes ‘its origin to their excessive fondness for another 
particular hypothesis. 


An objection to the hypothesis that sound is manifested 
bat noL created 

The Mimansakas hold that as a letter is eternal so it is manifested 

but not created. A possible objection to this hypothesis is- that the 
auditory perception of sound at a particular spot by a particular person 
cannot be explained. They apprehend this objection and give an answer 
to it. They hold that if an improvement is made either upon the 
auditory sense-organ or upon sound (i.c., the letter which is heard) or 
upon both of them then the restricted ae of a letter is fairly 
explained. The Naiyàyikas hold this explanation to severe criticism 
and point out that the Mimansakas simply deceive people by this 
explanation. The objects which belong to the same locus and are 
sensed by the same sense-organ are manifested by the same manifestor. 
There is no exception to this rule. But the Mimansakas have taken 
an exception to this rule and pointed that various scents, belonging 
io the same locus, are manifested by the different manifestors- 
The Naiyayikas review this criticism and hold that these scents are 
grasped by the same sense-organ but do not belong to the same locus. 

Now, if the Mimansakas suggest that all the different scents belong 
to the same locus as the earth is one then it should also be accepted 

that the Himalayan range and the Vindhya range belong to the same 
locus. 

Though the earth is one and the same yet the earthen objects axe 
not one. The above scents belong to them. As the locus of scents is 
not one so they are manifested by the different manifestors. 

It may be held that the letters are self-sufficient and as such they 
stand upon no locus. Or, it may be said that the letters stand upon the 
sky as their locus. In any case, it can never be asserted Pu the letters 
belong to the different locii. | 

— Now, the Mimansakas may contend thus: .—The sky is an 
indivisible single substance. Buf the Naiyáyikas divide it into many 
parts by an act of imagination. The imaginary parts constitute the 
different auditory sense-organs of the different persons. With the help 
of imaginary parts they explain that each person has a separate pair of 
ears. Similarly, we may impose imaginary division on the sky and hold 
that letters will find the distinct locii in the different parts of the ‘sky. 
As they do not belong to the same locus so they may be manifested 
by the distinct manifestors. 
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The Naiyàyikas examine this contention and hold that the' 
solution of this sort is not sound. The word ‘cow’ may have been 
heard in the sky which is enclosed either by the mouth of the speaker 
or by the ear of the listener. In that very locus the word ‘ horse ’ may 
be heard at present. (In other words the Naiyàyikas point out an 
exception to the general law formulated by the Mimansakas that a 
distinct word belongs to a separate locus. In the above case, though. 
the two words are different yet their locus is one and the same). The 
scent which belongs to the flower of the Madhavi creeper is not smelt 
n the flower of the Bandhuka tree or in that of the Mahuya tree. (In 
ther words, the Natyayikas hold a brief for their hypothesis that each 
cent has a distinct locus). 

Thus, the Naiyàyikas ‘reassert the dione raised by them 
against the Mimans& hypothesis of manifestation with greater force. 
As all the letters belong to one and the same locus so it cannot be held 
that a distinct letter is manifested by a separate manifestor. 

If some Mimánsakas contend that, an improvement may be made 
either upon the letter itself by means of nada (the eternal air) or upon 
the auditory sense-organ or upon the both even then they cannot surely - 
maintain the required hypothesis that a distinct manifestor manifests a 
distinct letter. 

They may argue that the. invisible prinċiple of merit and demerit 
is only responsible for the above hypothesis of manifestation. The 
Naiyāyikas record their protest against this solution with the following 
note. If the hypothesis that all letters are created is assumed then no 
reference to the invisible principle of merit and demerit is necessary. 
Each letter is conditioned by a distinct set of known conditions. No 
visible object is known to stand in the way of the creation of a distinct 
- letter. The fact that a letter comes into being is experienced by all. 
Au’ improvement to be made upon thé auditory sense-organ is 
. nothing but the evacuation of the slowly moving air. The Naryayikas 
have already said that if this hypothesis is assumed then the letters 
which are intended not to be heard will also be heard. (In other words, 
all the letters should be simultaneously heard. No satisfactory answer 
to this objection is available). Now, if the Mimansakas revise their 
hypothesis and hold that the suggested improvement is something else 
than the evacuation of the slowly moving air then they assume something 
which is a unique object. 

Again, if the Mimànsakas hold that the letters are permanent, 
an improvement is durable and the auditory sense organ is even lasting 
then the word ‘cow’ though unmanifest should be heard since an 
improvement has been made upon it and the improvement itself, the 
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condition of perception, persists, But if the Mimànsakas hold that the 
said improvement is transitory but not persisting then the hypothesis 
that sound is transitory is a better one since the transitoriness of sound 
is experienced. 

Bhartrmitra suggests that an improvement is made upon the 
auditory sense-organ. By this suggestion he merely expresses his 
unprecedented scholarship! The hypothesis that an improvement is 
made upon the auditory sense-organ is not sound. If this improvement 
is permanent then an uproar should be heard (i.e., all letters should be 
simultaneously heard). This hypothesis will not be elaborately discussed 
since Kumirila himself, ihe famous. Mimànsaka, has rediculed 
Bhartrmitra for it and subjected it to severe criticism. There is no need. 
of disputation over it. 

Kumaàrila states that a hypothesis which is contrary to , that of the 
Naiyayikas is to be resorted to by the Mimàásakas. The Mimànsakas 
should follow the teachings of the Vedas and hold that the auditory 
sense-organ is constituted by space but not by the sky. Such a 
hypothesis is not sound. Space is the only source of the knowledge of 
spatial proximity or remoteness. Tt has got no other function to do. 
In all cases, the literal meaning of the Vedic sentences should not be 
insisted upon since they suggest something else. But a thinker who 
attaches too much importance to himself assumes that space constitutes 
the auditory sense-organ. | 


. The hypothesis that all the sense-organs are elemental will be 
proved later on. Space is not an element. Therefore, it cannot 
constitute a sense-organ. Now, the Mimansakas may contend that 
space is as all-pervasive as the sky is and that ‘there is no distinction 
between space and the sky so far as their ubiquity is concerned. The 
trend of this contention is that tere is no bar to the hypothesis, " space : 
constitutes the auditory sense-organ.’’ A reply to his contention is this 
that as Time and the Soul are sed all-pervasive so they might have 
as well constituted the auditory sense-órgan. Now, the Mimànsakas 
may defend their position with the remark that Time and the Soul do 
nof constitute sense-organs since they have got some other functions 
to do. The Naiyàyikas have an easy reply to this contention. They 
will simply say that the same logic applies to Space. The Vedic text 
which has been cited in support of the hypothesis that space constitutes 
the auditory sense-organ purports to suggest something else. As the 
Vedic sentences '' Let the eyes be united with the sun, and let the ears 
be united with the space '' run.so the Vedic text '' Let the vital breath : 
be united with the sky ” is also real. The last Vedic sentence cannot 
be set aside. On the strength of this Vedic sentence we cannot hold _ 
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that the sky constitutes the vital breath since it is an admitted hypothesis 
that the vital breath is’ constituted by the air. Therefore, the 
Mimansakas should give up the hypothesis that space constitutes the 
ears. The sky, enclosed by the ear-drum, etc., constitutes the auditory 
sense-organ. We enjoy pleasure or pain, derived from words. The 
invisible principle of merit and demerit accounts for such feelings. I$ 
is the cause that converts the sky into the auditory sense-organ. We, 
the Natyayikas, have stated this hypothesis af an earher section. Now, 
the Mimansakas may turn up and contend in the following manner : As 
the Naiyayikas hold that the restriction is imposed upon words by the ` 
invisible principle of merit and demerit so the manifestation of sounds 
will be determined by the same principle. (In other words, the 
Naiyayikas make an appeal to the agency of the invisible principle of 
merit and demerit in order to explain why one hears such words as 
produce the feeling of pleasure or as produce the feeling of pain. The | 
Mimansakas follow their foot-steps and hold that it is due to the working 
of the same invisible principle that a particular letter 1s manifested to 
the exclusion of others.) The Mimansakas ask the Naiyàyikas why do 
they object to the hypothesis of the Mimansakas? They say, ‘‘ If sound 
is eternal then there will be no law of the manifestation of sound." 
$ The Naiyāyikas try to substantiate their objection and hold that 
the contention of the Mimansakas is not sound. They hold that sense- 
organs such as eyes, etc., are not capable of grasping some. possible 
objects and this incapacity is due to the agency of the invisible principle 
of merit and demerit. It is for this reason that the eyes cannot perceive 
darkness. But the nature of objects does never change. If the 
manifestor had changed its nature then snow would have given up its 
nature of being cold. We have stated before that a manifestor has not 
been noticed to make any selection in time of manifestation. A letter 
is not a single unit. It is a class name. Many individual letters of 
the same class are directly perceived by us. (In other words, g is a 
common noun but not a proper noun.) All the letters are not simul- 
taneously heard by all in accordance with the empirical law of hearing. 
If a letter is within the field of hearing of a listener then it is heard. 
If it is not then it is not heard. This law is.derived from experience. 
If an empirical law of hearing is available then why should the 
Mimàánsakas entrust the invisible of merit and demerit with the burden 
of solving the problem ? | ZEN ZU 
The refutation of the hypothesis that a letter is manifested. 


If i$ is held that a letter is manifested then how do you distinguish 
between a letter which is loudly pronounced and one which is lowly 
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pronounced ? For, let us now see whether the property of being loud 
or that of being low belongs to a letter or to the air. Now, if the 
Mimansakas hold that the said properties belong to a letter then they 
should admit that a letter which is loudly pronounced is distinct from 
that which is lowly pronounced. In that case, they subscribe to the 
hypothesis of the Naiy&yikas. 

Now, if the Mimansakas hold that the said properties belong. to 
the air then the N aiyayikas ask, ' How are the properties of being loud 
and low heard by us ? " The reason behind this objection is this that 
the property of the air can never be heard. The Mimansakas cite an 
example in order to prove their hypothesis that the property of one 
object seems to belong to another. They have illustrated that the 
properties of an individual, viz., fatness, thinness, etc., are attributed 
to the universal which inheres in the individual. The example, shown 
by them, is highly probable since thé universal, the individual and the 
property of an individual are sensed by the same sense-organ. But, in 
the- present context, the air is either sensed by the organ of touch 
(according to the Naiyüyikas) or super-sensuous (according to the’ 
Vaigesikas). But it is strange to hold that the property of the air 
seems to belong to a letter which is grasped by the auditory sense-organ. 


The Mimānsakat subscribe to an alternative hypothesis that the 
property of being loud or low belongs to consciousness. But-it is 
absolutely unreasonable to hold such a hypothesis. An act of conscious- 
ness is different from another because their objects are different 
but not because’ they are intrinsically different. There is 
another point to add to our criticism. The Mimansakas hold 
that “ consciousness is  supersensuous . because it is an act. 
As the property of being loud, etc., belongs to consciousness 
so it is supersensuous. Thus, this hypothesis shares the same lot 
with the former one, viz., the said property belongs to the air. Thus, 
the said property has no chance of being perceived. ‘The property of 
being loud or low has been carried away by the terrible cataract. It 
has no chance of escape. The said property does not belong to the 
object which is perceived It inheres in ael an obiect as transcends our 
sense-perception. 

The Mimansakas.may contend that if the air which manifests 
a particular letter is suppressed by some other air which manifests 
another letter then the letter is not heard. The Naiyàyikas subject this 
contention to severe criticism and ask even if the air is suppressed, 
why is the letter not heard? The Naiy&ylkas refer to an illustration 
which confutes the hypothesis of the Mimánsakas. If the light of a. 
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lamp is subdued by the rays of the sun then is T the colour of an object: 
perceived ? 

(Now, the Mimansakas find fault with the above example and 
point out that as a particular letter is manifested by the particular air 
so a’ particular letter is not heard on the suppression of its manifestor.) 
The Naiyayikas challenge the very assumption of the Mimansakas and. 


|! say that experience does not teach that the different airs manifest the 


distinct letters. This point has been criticised àt an earlier section. 

In order to. explain that the sound, manifested by the playing on 
conch-shell, is somehow heard the Mimansakas hold that the universal 
which belongs to the sound is heard but not the sound itself. ‘The 
hypothesis is not sound. n 

The Naiyayikas ask the Mimansakas, “Oh Mimànsakas! speak out 
the truth. Have you ever seen or heard that if an one is imperceptible 
then its common property is perceived? "' 

Again, ihe Mimansakas hold that every sound is ar ticulate. But 
the sound which is manifested by a conch-shell is inarticulate. 
According to the Mimansakas the universal of soundness belongs only to 
the articulate sound (i.e., to letters). The inarticulate sound of a conch- 
shell does not possess the universal. In that case, how do they perceive 


the universal of soudness on the locus which is the sound of a conch- 


shell ? 


~The hypothesis that a sound is created obeys better the law 
of pasmon y than the other one that a sound is 
manifested 


There are two rival hypotheses about a lefter. According to one $ 
letter is created.. According to the other a letter is manifested. The 
superiority of the one to the other is determined, the Mimansakas think, 
by an appeal fo the law of parsimony. The hypothesis which obeys 
the law better in grasping a word and its meaning is superior to the 
other. (In other words, if one frames such a hypothesis regarding & 
letter as requires a smaller number of assumptions in order to hear 
a word. and understand its meaning: then the proposed hypothesis is 
superior. If one frames such a hypothesis regarding a letter as 
requires à greater number of assumptions in order io hear a word and 
grasp its meaning then the proposed hypothesis is inferior.) The 
procedure of the Mimansakas is not sound. The pA Say, 
“ We should'dive deep into the very root of the problem." 

Tf the permanence of a letter is established by an independent 
proof then the hypóthesis of the Mimáànsakas is correct. But if its 
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Impermanence is proved then their hypothesis is wrong. The 
hypothesis of the  Naiyàyikas is, however, correct. It is very 
strange to imagine that the internal: air, being extracted from 

= within the body, drives away all the stand-still airs from all sides. 
Kanada, in his Vai$egika-Sütra, holds that the fire goes up, the air 
blows obliquely and the initial action of an atom and that of the inner 
organ owe their origin to the invisible force of merit and demerit of the 
individual souls. As the air blows only in an oblique manner so it 
cannot be satisfactorily explained how a word is heard both upward 
and downward. 





The air does not give up its natural movement in an oblique way 
so long as the air blowmg from another direction collides with it and 
makes it change its direction. 

When a speaker pronounces a word with his head down the word 
is heard even from an upper place. And when he pronounces a word 
-with his face turned up it is not a fact that it is not heard from below. 
If a word generates similar words on all sides in a circular manner like 
the pollens of a kadamba: flower then there is a possibility of hearing a 
word on all sides without any reference to the place of occurrence of the 
basic word. But the circular movement of the air is never noticed in 
this world. (If the air manifests a word then the hearmg of such a 
word is not possible from an adverse position.) 

If a speaker pronounces a word with his face covered up to his 
throat by a non-porous skin then the word is heard. But, in that 
condition, it is not possible for the internal air to come out. 

The Mimansakas also hold that the movement of the air is 
impeded by an ‘obstacle in the shape of a wall, etc. The air cannot 
also move forward when its passage is obstructed by the non-porous 
skin. | l 

Moreover, when the nine appertures of a dispeptic person are 
blocked the rumbling sound of the wind in the intestine is heard, In 
this case, from which apperture does the internal air come out ?. The 
Mimànsakas may contend that the inner air comes out from the pores 
of the skin. The said air is very feeble. And as such it cannot drive 
away the external air which stands stil. Again, even if the air 
outside blows gently, no word will be .heard since though the air 
outside blows gently yet how can it be driven away by the inner 
air, being itself stronger than the internal air ? The Mimànsakas 
may contend that some other kind of the imperceptible external air 
envelops a word but fhe perceptible air which causes the $yàmàgrass ‘(a 
species of grass) to dance does not hide it. Such a contention is not 
tenable since the existence of the imperceptible air cannot be pr oved. 
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Even if it is admitted that such an imperceptible air exists and conceals 
a word then the more powerful air will be in a position to conceal it 
with greater facility. (1t is absurd to hold that the imperceptible air 
covers a word but the perceptible air does not.) Therefore, we arrive 
at the logical conclusion that a sound generates a series of similar 
sounds. Let us crte similar examples in its support: The attributes 
like colour, etc., are observed by us to produce same attributes. It is 
also experienced that an event of consciousness which belongs to the 
all-pervasive substance produces another event of consciousness. An 
event of consciousness may occur at a particular space but it sometimes 
produces another event of consciousness at another space. If 
Devadatta takes his walk on the road then a particular event of 
consciousness happens in his mind at a particular spot but the resulting 
consciousness occurs at another spot because he moves on. (The colour 
inhering in threads produces the same colour in the cloth, produced 
by them. The threads constitute the material cause of the colour. 
The colour which inheres in the threads, the material cause, is also 
one of the causes. It is called the non-material cause asamaviyi- 
karana. Some forms of consciousness determine some other forms of 
consciousness. A judgment presupposes the awareness of a predicate. 
The indeterminate perception of an object conditions its determinate 
perception. But one form of consciousness is the efficient. cause of 
another form of consciousness. It is technically called the Nimitta- 
karana. A person, say Devadatta, starts for another village. He 
moves on without any stop on the road. He has the indeterminate 
perception of a cow on the road at a particular part of the road. But 
as he moves on so the determinate perception of the cow occurs in hig 
roind at another part of the road.) 


These examples point to the conclusion of the Naiyayikas that a 
sound is created and it produces another similar sound. Now, the 
Mimànsakas may take an exception to this conclusion on the ground 
that the series of the resulting sounds will be infinite, i.e., interminable. 
The Naiyàyilkas anticipate this possible objection and try to meet it. 
The series of the resulting sounds terminates but does not continue ad 
infinitum. A sound. is not the only cause of another sound. It depends 
upon -other concomitant conditions in order to produce another sound. 
They do not always regularly assemble to co-operate with the cause. 
Their assemblage is controlled by the invisible principle of merit and 
demerit. 


If this law of causation is honoured then we explain how it-becomes 
possible that a violent sound produces a less violent sound. As the 
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conditions of a violent sogna become ee SO o they produce fhe’ less 
violent sound. Howe X ut | 

A series of waves has been cited running parallel to the series of. 
' sounds. These two series are riot equal im all fours. -A sound-haà no 
strength, velocity, eic. like those of a wave (Jayanta means to say that 
. When. we draw a comparison the two as which: are au aa dó 
not agree in áll respects.) i 

The Naiyāyikas hold that if the sky is — by a wall, ete. 
then a sound does not produce another similar sound and so on. But 
why does it not produce its effect? But such an objection does not 
affect our hypothesis. The unpartitioned sky'is the material cause of 
a sound but.not the partitioned one. The hypothesis in question is 
based upon sound observation. Thus, the BE under" all conditions is 
not tae meierial cause of a sound. > = 


‘The H of the nU that a uds is an invite 


The Mimansakas hold that the hypothesis '' A ‘sound is an 
attribute ° has not been proved. Some Naiyüyikas hold a' brief for 
it'and argue that a sound is an attribute because it depends upon a 
locus. The argument is not tenable. The generalisation that an 
object which depends upon a. locus is ah attribute i$ not. materially 
valid since the six types of reality may require a locus to stand upon. 
" Kanada accepts the hypothesis that all reals which are subsumed under 
six different types stand upon a locus with the exception of ‘some self- 
sufficient substances such as Space, Time, atoms, etc. No body can 
perceive that a sound, being an attribute of the sky, inheres in it. 
The sky being supersensuous, the attribute which belongs to it is also 
imperceptible. ` 

If the Mimansakas argue, ‘‘ How is it that a sound is perceptible 
because its locus is imperceptible?’ then the’ Naiyàyikas meet it by 
means of an analogical argument. ‘‘ As consciousness and some other 
attributes of the soul are intuited though the soul, their locus, is 
supersensuous so a sound is perceptible.'' 

If the’ Mimansakas contend that the above analogy is incorrect 
then Jayanta replies that there is no need of digression since the 
hypothesis of the Naiyayikas will be conclusively proved at the 
subsequent chapter of this work. : | 

‘Now, the Mimansakas may ask, ' What is the proof in favour 
of the hypothesis that a souhd is an attribute?" The Naiyüylkas say 
in reply that it is an inference based upon the method of residual. If 
a sound is not an attribute then there are two other possible 
alternatives: It is either a substance or an action. If these two 
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alternatives are eliminated then it remains only to be subsumed under 
fhe class of an. attribute since if it is not.an attribute, it is impossible 
fox it.to. have a universal, etc. Why-is not sound a substance? Because 
a sound is effectuated by a single substance. A substancé is either 
self-sufficient, t.e., caused by no substance or an effect of "many 
substances. ‘The sky, atoms, etc. come under the former type. The 
dyads, etc. are included in the latter type. A sound is an effect of a 
single substance becausé it inheres only in the sky. Hence it is not a 
substance. - It is not an action because it produces another sound. 
No action produces: an effect which is subsumed under the class of an 
action. No body .imagines that a sound is either a universal or thé 
relation of inherence or the positive difference because the. universals 
of- being, soundness; etc. inhere in it. Hence, by the process of 
. elimination a sound remains only to be an attribute. Thus, by an 
indirect: method, it is proved that a sound is an attribute. . ^. - 
.'Phe Mimansakas contend that if a sound is proved to be an 
attribute then it inheres in the sky since no such attribute 1s seen as 
-does not inhere in a substance and ‘it cannot be proved that a sound 
inheres in the earth and such other substances. Thus, we see that if 
it is an attribute then it inheres in a substance and that if it inheres in 
a substance then.it is an attribute. Hence, it is a glaring instance of 
the fallacy of a-vicious circle. The Naiyàyikas advance the following 
argument in order to strengthen their hypothesis. As a sound 
produces a similar effect so it is an atttibute..- Again, it 
being an attribute inheres . only in the sky. So, it is heard 
only .by the ears which are.constituted by the sky.. The sound 
which’ is produced by conjunction. and disjunction at a place far 
away from the ears cannot be heard because it is beyond the reach of 
the ears. In order to hear it, a series of similar sounds should be 
assumed. If it is proved to be.an attribute then a series of sounds ‘is 
assumed. If a series of sounds is assumed then a sound is proved to 
e an attribute since as it produces a similar effect so it excludes itself 
from being an <ction. Thus, this proof involves the fallacy of a 
vicious circle. CINE: D ` | 
The Naiyàyikas give a rejoinder to the above objections. They 
hold that the above.two hypotheses do. not involve the fallacy of a 
vicious circle. A sound is assumed to stand upon the sky since it is 
sensed only by the auditory sense-organ. As it is an attribute so it 
produces a similar effect. It has also been conclusively proved that 
ihe auditory sense-organ is a part of the sky. We, the Naiyàyikas, 
shall also prove that all sense-organs grasp only those objects with 
which they come in contact. Again, if a sound does not inhere in the 
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sky-then it cannot come m contact with the auditory sense-organ. 


' As an object which is not united with the serise-organ is not perceived 


a 


so we infer that a sound inheres in the sky. A remote sound is not 


-heard. In order to explain that it is somehow heard we assume that 


a sound produces another similar one. We do not hold that a sound 
produces a similar effect because it is merely an attribute. Thus the 
fallacy of a vicious circle does not vitiate our hypothesis. 

Some hold that a sound is assumed to feft upon the sky because 
it is an effect of the sky. Again, if it is assumed that a sound immhéres 
in the sky because it is an effect of the sky then this hypothesis 
involves the fallacy of a vicious circle as stated before. 

Some logicians hold that a sound stands upon the sky because it 
is an effect. The Mimànsakas subject this view to severe criticism. 
They hold that if it is assumed that a sound rests upon the sky because | 
it is an effect then this hypothesis just like the above one involves the 
fallacy of a vicious circle. A sound stands upon the sky because it is an 
effect. It is an effect because it rests upon the sky. If it rests upon 
the sky why is it an effect of the sky? ` A sound which inheres in the 
ears is only heard? For this reason, a series of sounds is to be 
assumed. (A seriés of sounds implies that the first sound produces a 
second one and the second one generates a third one ar?.so on. 
These sounds constitute a series. We hear some sound when 
a remote one is at the basis of it. In order to explain this perception 
it is assumed that a sound produces another sound. A remote sound 
does not inhere in the ears and a sound which does not inhere in the . 
ears is never heard.) The Naiyàyikas give a reply to the above 
objection, They say that the conclusion that a sound is an effect is 
not arrived at by the above process of reasoning. A sound is 
determined to be an effect because the difference of a sound from 
another and its destruction are directly and definitely cognised. The 
perception of a sound in a definite and determinate manner fits in well 
with the hypothesis that a sound is an effect. The Naiyayikas lay 
emphasis on this point only bat one should not think that they use it 
as a logical ground of the said hypothesis. There is no need of subtle 
discussions on this point. 


(To be continued) 
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THE PARTICULAR IN MODERN PHYSICS 


Puis Jivan CHaupHuRY, M.A., M.Sc., D. Phil. 
Presidency. College, Caloutta 


1. The object of this essay is to examine the place of the 
particular in ‘modern physies. Since the latter is the most advanced of 
-the sciences and in some. ways their representative,’ the place accorded 
by modern physics to the particular may be roughly ‘considered to be 
‘that'in modern science in general, and, so, the result of this enquiry 
may have a wider significance than it is actually claimed here. Again, 
in view of the recent fashion in philosophy (viz., its relying increas- 
ingly on the procedure of the positive sciences and deriving the mean- 
ing and value of philosophical concepts from their application in science 
and. not from any abstract considerations), it is felt that such an 
enquiry will not be devoid of philosophical significance. The particular 
has been a recurrent problem in the history of philosophy and the 
solutions advanced .by the pure philosophers from time to time have 
differed widely because of the different philosophical ` premises from 
which these thinkers proceeded. Of course, the problem of the parti- 


cular cannot be solved apart from the connected problems of meta- 


physics and epistemology, yet to a modern investigator (who is 
generally positivistically inclined and differs from the tender-minded 
idealist of the Hegelian or Bergsonian type) all the philosophical 
speculations about the problem appear like talking in the air with no 
hard ground underneath. In such a condition of mind an enquiry 
into the actual place of the particular in modern physics must be 
. refreshing, for here one comes to the idea of particularity in its concrete 


manifestation or in its actual application to knowledge of nature, and 


so, it may be claimed, the idea is known more significantly. The 


present examination will therefore reveal to the philosophical mind 


some aspects of the particular which may be of help in the construc- 
tion of a more comprehensive concept of the particular. Herein 
lies the philosophical significance of such an analytical enquiry as 
this; it is not a philosophy in itself but a help to philosophical. think- 
ing; the latter alone, we admit, can yield the final and the essential 
truth about the particular. (For the aspects revealed by the analytical 


1 Especidily in view of the modern tendency (on the part of some positivists) 
to reduce all the sciences to physics and ultimately to mechanics of the most elementary 
constituents of matter, l . 
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enquiry have to be understood abstractly and then unified under a. 
comprehensive concept, this concept, in its turn, has to be related 
with other philosophical concepts in order to understand its full impli- 
cation and to reach a comprehensive view of the matter. This task 
has not been undertaken here.) © 

2. A passing note on the philosophical view of the particular 
will be helpful towards appreciating its place in physical science. The 
particular has been a mystery to the rational philosopher, for a 
.particular object could not be exhausted by the general concepis; in 
so far as it remained a baffling irreducible it was declared to be unreal. 
Plato will regard a particular flower real only so far as it ' participates ' 
in the ' idea’ of the flower, in so far as it refuses to be assimilated by 
this general idea it is unreal. So' that particularity is ' non-being ' 
(as Plato would put it), a defect with which all existence is tainted. 
The essence of matter is particularity, so matter which is recalcitrant, 
which never perfectly participates in the eternal archetypal ideas, is 
regarded as non-being. (For Plato and other rationalists knowing is 
‘equivalent to being, anything not knowable, as e.g. particularity, is 
non-being.) Particularity is thus ascribed to bare existence or matter 
without form. Existence is-always particular existence for. existence ` 
can only be perceived and never conceived as a general idea. The . 
above view is a derivation from Platonic utterances about general 
ideas and their manifestation in matter, the particular is the unknow- 
able opposite of the universal knowable ideas, sense impressions are 
viewed as felt something, mere appearances, and so disjointed from 
reason. Neo-platonists made this view explicit. The Platonic tradi- 
tion in German and English philosophy declared ‘the particular as 
‘unintelligible in itself, (so in a way unreal) but somehow involving 
the general (the ‘ universal’) in reality which is a systematic whole 
of universals and particulars, of thoughts and things. But any 
empirical method -of enquiry points to the defects of this view. 
l'or, as Kant showed, this systematic unity in reality is ever a . 
demand of our reason and never an accomplished fact, we do not 
possess: an intuitive understanding by means of which. we might grasp 
the mutual implication of the particular and the general. For Kant 
the universal is abstract, and his particular is an ultimate mystery, 
both having their possible origin in the unknowable thing-in-itself. 
To Kant existence is never a quality (and so an idea); his famous 
saying that the idea of a hundred dollars is never equivalent to hundred 
dollars and his criticism of the ontological proof of Ged show con- 
clusively that the particular (i.e., bare existence) is never self-justified, 
iè., it is incapable of being deduced logically from any general idea 
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or. category. The categories never apply to. the details of. experience, - 


the latter are data and we have to depend for their appearance on the 


unknowable, thing-in-itself. The problem: of the validity of particular. 


judgments baffled Kant and he tried to solve it in his Critique of Aesthetic 
Judgment, holding that these have no objective validity of the kind 
claimed by universal scientific judgments, yet these claim a kind of 
objectivity and are not purely subjective. No universal and necessary 
concept is the ground of such particular judgments yet there is a 
ground which Kant calls ‘ purposiveness without a purpose or a mere 
form of purposiveness '. Whatever be the exact meaning of Kant it 
is certain that for him particularity is not an objectively known 
character of things, ‘there is something unique and inexplicable in it. 
Kant, by separating intuition and understanding,~ separated the 
particular from the general and, so, made the latter abstract and the 
former unintelligible. (Intelligibility implies assimilation by means 


of general concepts and relating to other concepts, a particular as such - 


is refractory in this respect.) 

Kant is not a thorough-going empiricist, so he does not give the 
particular a status higher than that accorded to the general. In other 
words, for him, difference is as real as identity. . (A particular implies 
difference, a general implies identity.) But the empiricists, like Hume 
and Compte, and the logical positivists, like those of the Vienna, circle, 
regard all general ideas as nominal, reality for them consists essentially 
of differences, the human mind, like a sorting machine, sorts out the 
classes of similar objects or qualities and classifies them under certain 
general names. The latter are the concepts and categories which have 
no a priori validity or substantial being apart from their ‘concrete 
instances. .A concept is but a ‘ compendious’ representation of the 
actual (says Mach) or a ‘mental summary of facts’ or a ‘ short-hand ' 
for a class of similar phenomena.” Bergson and Wiliam James have 
attacked the rationalistic view of concepts from another side. They 
hold that man for his practical need for manipulating the world has 
carved out certain broad features out of his experience-flux which is 
essentially fluid. The concepts of things, according to them, are our 
mental creations and their validity rests on. their practical application. 
Since the latter term is vague (as if has no general and fixed meaning) 
we.do not know what to make of this theory, but the empiricists have 
a perfectly clear theory of the particular and its relation to the general. 
They hold sensation to be the bed-rock of* all knowledge and so the 


~ 2 fee for instance, E. Mach's. The Analysis of Sensations (preface to the 4th 
edition. K. Pearson's Grammur of Science, pp 206-08, 
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particulars àre to them the basic stuff of knowable reality. Empiricism, 


put forward by Locke, Hume, Mach and others, stresses difference 
more than identity and sense-impressions more than reason. Logically 
this reduces itself to a kind of solipsism,* for there is no provision in 


this system for the inter-subjective communication which is required : 


by valid knowledge. If the elementary sensations are regarded as the 
only dependable source af knowledge one cannot ge& beyond one's own 
private sensations and so cannot reach any objective knowledge. This 


is a common criticism of the empirical view of the particular (and ihe 
general) and it is not unjust. i RU 

9. Thus both the Fationalistic and the empirical accounts of the 
particular are defective, the former makes the particular a mystery 


and the latter makes knowledge an. impossibility (for knowledge implies 


communicability and the empiricists cannot explain the latter). Modern 


physics has adopted radical empiricism as its working philosophy. 


We are not concerned (here in this essay) with the truth or falsity of 
this philosophy, we will observe the fact of its operating in the minds. 


of the theoretical. physicists and influencing their physical methods. 


Though physical method has been affected in the recent times by thé 


philosophical assumptions regarding the particular yet it is better 


for our purpose in this short enquiry to reach the latter from the 


former. We will, therefore, by an examination of the physical 
methods enquire what place does modern physics give to the par ‘ticular. 
Our method will be thus analytical, it will pass from the practice of 
the physieists to their philosophical. assumptions and not vice versa. 
It wil be seen that modern physics has of late made great allowance 


for the fact that the particulars are the ultimate given and that . 


difference is more fundamental than identity. 

Formerly, in the 17tk and 18th century, the physicists believed 
that all the characters of nature could be known by finding out the 
quantitative laws of recurrence of phenomena, and they held Space- 
time location as a character which could be explainable or deducible 
from certain general laws. This was a naive view-point, for space-time 


location (which is a char acteristic of the particular), is not a quality 


(as Kant and later W. P. Montague pointed out) to be subsumed under 
a universal and deduced from it. The classical physicists: were not 
critical enough to distinguish character from existence. Also they 
could not see that the laws of nature are but summaries of the 
behaviour of particulars,. with their help alone we cannot predict a 
particular event; for prediction we must have prior data or particulars. 


3 See Wienberg’s An Examination of Logical Positism, Chapters VII and 
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The laws of physics are not explanatory but descriptive only. ‘ Mach 
first pointed out this truth and Kirchoff introduced: it among the 


physicists. To bring causality for: explaining: the particular is vain 
even if we assume that strict causality holds in nature. For causality . 


holds: between particulars only and’ at the most it can lead us a few 
steps backwards in search of the supposed explanation of a particular 
occurence. It cannot lead us very far for the cause means the sum- 
total of conditions and theoretically the cause of an event comprises 
all the antecedents (the world beiig a complex whole where each 
element involves. the rest of them). Even if we take the imaginary 
case of an isolated causal chain we cannot explain a link in it (in the 


sense of deriving it from some higher category) for the kind of ex- 


planation by tracing antecedents will land us in an infinite regress. 
Any particular space-time location can be indicated by means of other. 
particulars, the origin of reference-axes must itself be à ‘particular 
which has to be intuited. To maintain? that the partieular space-time 
location can be resolved into universals is to ovetlook the fact that 


positions in the space-time frame must be relations to the origin, and 


this cannot be further resolved info any relations. Relations are 


general but the positions are particulars. Relations can be conceived. 


and are communicable, but positions have to be intuited. Yet the 
latter are not subjective; though no universal predicate -can be added 
to a particular ‘It’ yet the assertion ‘Tt is’ claims objectivity. 
There must be an objective correlate of the subjective feeling of 
‘otherness’ which attends a particular perceived event. 


Classical physics was slow to realise the full implication of the. 


particular, especially the truth that it is an ultimate irreducible which, 
neverthéless, cannot be dismissed as a subjective affection or a mere 


logical category. That it exists as an unintelligible sutd has been 


recognised by the modern scientists in their own way. 


Thus W. R. Thomson, the famous biologist, writes, E 


“ We must not expect to constitute a science of purely individual 


phenomena. . The idea involves contradiction. We cannot hope to 


evolve a genera! method of predicting absolutely unique events, such 


as the exact path of an individual electron at a given moment. Their 
uniqueness precludes genuine scientific treatment. We need not 
delude ourselves with the belief that the unpredictable character of 
such events is in any sense a real argument against the principle of 
causality or a proof of the freedom of the, will An inability to deal 
5 fee The Tupe of..Causal Explanation, | by. R. Von Mises. in his book 
Probability, Statistics and Truth, pp. 285-87. ' ANM 
~ $ As does B. Blanshard in his Nature of Thought. ~ See Chap. XVII. ` 
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with individual phenomena is not precisely a positive defect.in our: 
knowledge, it is simply one of its necessary conditions. Our science 
really does take hold of Nature, so far as Nature is really intelligible. 
A certain unintelligible residue is leff behind, but this residue is 
fundamental to material things, and could never be incorporated in 
any scientific systems.’’® l 

Bertrand Russell,’ and following him, Eddington,’ also realised 
that “the essence of mdividuality which always eludes words and 
baffles description °, must be for -that very reason ‘irrelevant to 
science '. Whether it is irrelevant to science is an open question for 
it involves whether the individual element can be wholly dispensed 
with and the general mot affected at all by this procedure. However, 
we need not go into this problem just now, it is sufficient for our 
purpose here to note that the modern scientists have recognised that 

$ — the particular eludes the grasp of scientific method of research and 
that this particular is the essence of matter, the stuff, of whose 
structures or forms are sought and known by science. So Eddington 

' writes, 

“ In the intervening years N 1919 to 1939) the import- 
ance of digging out the structure from its inessential trappings became 
recognised, and it was noticed that in the Theory of Groups in pure 
mathematics the necessary technique had been developed. Moreover, 
the -idea of structure, which had previously been rather vague, was 
found capable of exact mathematical definition. Consequently to-day 
if is not merely a truth hidden in our physical knowledge but physical 
knowledge in its current farm that we recognise as structural.’”” 

3 This is seen in the concept of waves used in Wave-Mechanics 
and in the concept of curvature used in Relativity theory. Both are 
pure forms and are modern substitutes for energy; which was the 
suecessor of the classical philosophieal concept of substance. In what 
Substance are these waves formed or these curvatures made is now 
meaningless to ask and is set aside in the lumber room of physics. 
"The physicist now-a-days does not bother about the stuff (mass or 
energy) of which the world may be composed, he is concerned with 
the structure which alone is knowable. “ Science has been character- | 
ised as a search for system (order, constancy amidst diversity and 
change). The idea of isomorphism is the clearest expression of what 
such a system means." Thus the physicist dismisses ‘ the individual 


€ Science and commonsense, p. 95. 

7 See his Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, p. 61. 
8 See his Philosophy af Physical Science, p. 150-152. 
9 
0 


Ibid., p. 153. 
` See Gohen. and Nagel: An Introduction to Logic and Scientific Method, p. 139. 
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elements by. assigning to-them' symbols, leaving it to non-mathematical 
thought to. express the knowledge, if any, that we may have of what 
symbols stand for "'" The abstract mathematical relationships are all 
that are known in science. By structure the phvsicist does not even 
mean a mechanical model which may be imagined. -Jeans says, -7 

“The making of models or pictures to explain mathematical 
formula and the phenomena they describe, is not a step towards, but 
a step away from reality; it is like making graven images of a spirit.’’? 

Schroedinger's wave-mechanics or  Heisenberg's new quantum 
‘mechanics do not give us any imaginable models, they do not believe 
that reality is picturable, rather if is, like a mathematical formula, 
conceivable. The Wave Mechanics of Schroedinger requires an in- 
definitely large number of dimensions of space-time and the quantum 
mechanics of Heisenberg is*altogether a symbolic conception of reality. 
Lenzen expresses this state of affairs thus: 


‘It is possible to denote the character of an atomic: dom ina 
given state by symbols, such that the symbols may be represented by 


matrices which exhibit the possible results of measurement. The 


elements of the matrix are the numbers which express the results of a 
measurement with a calculable probability. We may say that 
quantum mechanics initiates a symbolic conception of nature." This 
physico-mathematical method means that the mathematical and the 
real world touch in number. Its utility lies. in the fact that from the 
mathematical formula certain numbers follow in conformity with 
natural processes. This numerical coincidence has been given greater 
importance than our immediate intuition of the physical correlates of 
the mathematical formula; we need not intuit a four-dimensional space- 
time, (so the physicists maintain); if by regarding time .as a space- 
co-ordinate (and so a fourth dimension) we can obtain numerical 
values that agree with certain experimental results then we have to 
believe in such an unpicturable yet mathematically intelligible repre- 
sentation of physical reality. Thus there may be pure thought without 
sicturable representation of it. Some scientists, however, do not like 
this procedure in science, they are not content with abstract mathe- 
matical formulas of modern physics’ and want picturable models. 
W. R. Thomson, for instance, maintains that—‘‘ The fact that the 
formulae had produced the correct numerical values has nothing what- 
ever to do with the views on space and time involved in its construc- 


tion, is in no segse a proof of the validity of these views of which the. 


E Eddington: Philosophy of Physical Science, p. 142. 
= 1? The Mysterious Universe, p. 141. 
^ 13 Lenzen: The Nature of Physical Theory, p. 268. a i . e 
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Status, which is to ke judged by comparison with the immediate 
‘intuition of space and time furnished by our senses, depends purely or 
simply on. their intrinsic characters ’’4 

‘But such objections against abstractionism lee Poan 
are drowned by the graver voices, those of Einstein, Schroedinger, 
Heisenberg, Born and other physicists of the. top rank. They accept 
an abstractive mathematical conception oi physical reality as a valid 
and the only possible one. 

Einstein has noted the ''ever-widening gap. between the Busto 
concepts and laws on the one side and the consequences to be corre- 
lated with our experience on the other "' 
cation of our abstract conceptions: 

‘" Reason gives the structure to the system; the data of experience 


é 


and their mutual relations are to correspond exactly to the consequences | 


of the theory. On the possibility alone of such a correspondence rest 
the value and justification of the whole system, and especialy of its 
fundamental concepts and basic laws ''' 
| Schroedinger, interpreting Heisenberg’s Indeterminacy theory, 
says that nature does nat contain more than a definite amount of 
structural details, there are gaps in it. He writes, 

'" If Heisenberg's assertion be correct and if it appears at first 
sight to make gaps in our picture of the world which cannot be filled, 
then the obvious thing to do is to eliminate the regions which- refuse 


to be filled with thought, in other words, to form a view of the world. 


which does not contain those regions at all ‘’*” 


Now all these assertions of the veteran physicists show that they 
have ceased to give any importance to the demand of intuition (2.e., 
immediate perception) in their physical theories which have become 
purely formal or structural couched in the abstractive symbolical 
language of mathemazics. 

In the light of our question (which 1s about the place of the 
particular in modern physics) we find that the physicists have dis- 
missed the particular from their science and have gone after the general 
structures of «he physical reality. For the pieturable existence cor- 
responds to thé particular, the physical stuff of the Universe which 
‘ participates ' in the general structures. This is Plato's ' non-being ', 
the unintelligible surd in nature. Classical physics thought of explain- 
ing away the particular, the bare substance, for it was not fully 
conscious of the refractory nature of this particular; modern physics 

14 W. R. Thomson: Science and Commnosense, p. 91, 

15 On the Method of Theoretical Physics, p. 8. 


16 Jbid., pp. 8-9. 007 
7 lt Science and Human Temperament, Chapter VII. ‘ - 
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has felt if and so has dismissed it from physics. Thus modern 
physics has preoccupied itself with the identities in nature and left out 
the differences, though it is universally admitted that one can reach 
identity only through comparing particular instances which. may bé 
identical in structures but different things: or specimens. It is .a 
paradox, in scientific methodology that science proceeds from its data, | 
that are particulars, to its results that are generals. The particular (or | 
the substance) does not feature in ihe result (the finished physical 

theory) (but it serves one purpose, it confers on the physical formula- 

tions objectivity without which these conceptual structures (expressed 

in mathematical formulae) would be mere schemata with nothing to l 

apply to, inventions instead of being discoveries. | 

4. We saw how modern physics proceeds to structural identities 
without bothering about the matter of these structures. This matter 
is intractable because it is essentially perceptible and not intelligible, 
it is the cause of difference between two particular instances (of some. 
general form) which is the same thing as saying that it confers indivi- 

‘duality on things. Modern physics recognises this individual element 
in reality but finds no way to incorporate it into its knowledge which 
is purely conceptual. In the next section we will see how modern 
physics recognises this individual element in nature and so formulates 
p laws instead of rigorous deterministic ones. (But one thing 
must be noted at once. The quantitative laws of the classical physics 
are even now formulated in the form of deterministic ones but their 
statistical character has been recognised; again, the statistical laws 
themselves are expressed in the form of differential equations `of 
classical field physics but the symbols related by these equations stand 
for probability functions which in their turn symbolise quantum 
processes). The deterministic laws assumed uniformity as fundamental . 
in nature, the statistical laws assume difference as more fundamental. 
The latter kind of laws are to describe but average nature of things, the 
elementary particles and their movements are not regarded as exactly 
uniform, rather it is believed that they have all kinds of individual 
differences ‘within a certain range, and physics being unable to know 
these details has to content.itself with averages. 

5. We will see now how the statistical laws of physics (and the | 
laws of physics, it will be seen, are essentially statistical though | 
deterministic ‘in form) presuppose difference as more fundamental in 
nature than identity which is but a rough average struck by the mind 
of man confronteff with difference and unable to follow it to its minutest - 
details. This means that statistical physics has recognised the 
particular as thë principal category of physical reality and the general 
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as & mental construct or a conceptual model having no ‘exact physical — 
correlate in the objective world.. For. the general is arrived at by a | 
process of averaging and there cannot be an actual instance of the 
general in the sense that no actual element of a class of like things can 
exactly have the value got by averaging the whole set of values 
(corresponding to the set of elements). These values will form elements 
in a collective (i.e., a random series with theoretically all possible values 
lying between two limits) and it is highly improbable that their mean 
coincides with one of the elements of the series. Even if this mean 
coincides with one of the elements of the series it will at best be the 
representative value but cannot be held to be equivalent fo the series. 
In a word, the individual differences may be ignored for practical 
purposes but they cannot be uncoreheany dismissed ; the mean cannot 
- do full justice to them. 


(To be continued.) 


NEW PATTERNS OF PUBLIC ENTERPRISE 
IN INDIA 
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I 


(Public enterprise has taken different forms in different countries. 
There is no uniformity of pattern, no acceptance of the same body of 
economie ideasy There have been movements for ‘‘ workers’ control ” 
and for socialisation of industries. } At the same time, (there has grown 
up a body of ideas justifying the fullest possible control by the 
community as a whole over economic planning and policy in matters 
of general concern, while leaving the detailed conduct of industries to 
specialised bodies or functional corporations of some sort.(é Before the 
first world war, the appropriate fields for public enterprise were rather 
limited. The manufacture of armaments or war materials generally 
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was a State enterprise, Also, where co ompetition was considered Pt 


undesirable and the business was of a monopolistic nature, State 
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enterprise was considered necessary, e.g., railways, post and nd telegraphs, 


urban gas, electricity, water supply, etc.) In spheres where private 2>Ab€x: 
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enterprise would not be attracted because of the unremunerative 


nature of the investment, State enterprise was recommended, e.g., 
dapes 
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afforestation: in Switzerland and the reclamation of land in Holland) 
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But with the : gradual development of ideas of economie planning and 


of raising the standard of living of the masses, State enterprise today 


cannot be kept within narrow limits. State enterprise now extends 
over vast areas and’ for various reasons} In U.S.A. and Canada, 
Government factories are manufacturing synthetic rubber. In 
Burma, there are: Government spinning and weaving factories to 
satisfy the country’s requirements which cannot be met by private 
capital and organisation. In . Britain, there are, in addition to the 
publicly owned services, a number of new and interesting forms of 
publie or semi-public enterprises like the North of Scotland 'Hydro- 
Electric Board, the Central Land Board, „the Overseas Food 
Corporation, the Raw Cotton Commission, ete. Officially sponsored 
and partly,@wned by the Bank of England, there are two important 
financial instiitions—the Finance Corporation for Industry and the 
Industrial arg” Commercial Finance Corporation—both with special 
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Wn India there has been a remarkable growth of public 
enterprises in recent years. In some cases, it is considered desirable 
that exploitation of some national resources should be the prerogative 
of the State,) c. g., the Rare Barths Factory , the Bindri Fertilizer 
.#actory, thé Bharat Electronics Factory, etc. The Indian Airlines 
Corporation. has been. formed as a result of the nationalization of air 
services in India. In this case, nationalization has been justified on 
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“two main grounds, viz., ibat most, of the existing craft needed 
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immediate re replacement involving huge í finance, and, ihat Civil Aviation 
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“formed the country’ 8 second line of defence. (Tt must be noted that 


a 


i "nationalization of "existing industries_and services. s a very different 
/ matter froin the establishing and running of new industries. It is a 
" "much less difficult task; | personnel j is. available | and ihe necessary 
“experience and technique. are fairly well- developed : through a long period 
- of private ONSE DIS 
& The phrase ' ‘ public enterprise " is extreniely difficult to define. | 
Kin every particular case, a careful study is necessary in order to, 
A N  Mnderstand the special sense in which each institution may be said to! l 
er ' be a public enterprise.) In Britain, for example, publie enterprise has: 
wes N an astonishing variety of forms. All these bódies were established by 
parliamentary legislation and specially charged to serve the public 
As E “interest: Most of them are public or semi-publie bodies. Before the 
~~ second world war, the chief examples of public enterprise in Britain 
©, were the various bodies, such as the Metropolitan Water Board, the 
Port of London Authority, the British Broadeasting Corporation, the 
London . Passenger Transpor t Board and the Central Electr icity Board. 
There "were public enterprises of local authorities in gas, water, 
electricity and transport. There were also such varied institutions as 
the semi-publie Marketing Boards. In the post-war. period, there has 
been a rapid extension of public enterprise through the technique of 
b Boards or publie Corporations. | 
Broadly, the administrative machinery of thése Boards may take. 
two forms: (a) the '' mixed interest "' corporation, like the Port of 
London Authority, which includes representatives of government and 
in some cases, representatives of labour; (b) the '' classic " or non- 
representative type of corporation, like the B.B.C. managed by a 
. corporate board of ability.” — . 
(In India, the Sindri Fertilizer and Chemicals, Ltd., the 
Hindusthan Shipyard Ltd. and the Eastern Shipping Corjf*ation Ltd. 
have taken the form of private limited company. Thi: 
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T his ales result of the  Indo- German “steel agreement of 
December 29, 195: —will be the biggest industrial project in the public 
sector in India. This project forms part of an integrated plan for steel 
production. under which the three major steel producing concerns in the 
country—Tatas, Indian Iron and the Hindusthan Steel, Ltd. will be 
somplementary to one another. TIhe agreement with. the. German 
firms of Krupp and Demag provides that the government is to own 80% 
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| of the shares of the new company and the German firms the rest. The | 


c ap dee s | 


"Chairman. of the Board of. Directors and the Managing Director will be 
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"nominated by the government. The technical management, will be 
provided by the German firms and | Indians | are to'be trained in India. 
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will _ have _the ‘option | to resell its holdings t to T a of I India 
and “the government also wil have t the right to purchase (with 20 20%, 
A of | of shares). “The authorized capital is Rs. 1Q0., 
crores. ‘The > combine | will gét a consultation. fee. of Rs. 24 crores but no 


bonus. or royally. or any. relaxation fr from taxation rules. [i may be 
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the case sof the other steel Ei which may | be erected t dlzough h financial. | 
pas and technical assistance from Soviet. Russia. India is is very favourably; | 
placed laced regarding - its steel potential. Steel produced m India, despite . | 
comparatively velv old “plant, is the cheapest in the world. Its ore is of the! ee | 
highest uality. World Bank experts have said that there was no: 4 
reason why India should not feed the entire steel requirements of South- 
East Asia. The Union Production Minister has recently expressed the ... 
wish that India's steel production target should not be less than six | 
million tons per year. It is the policy of the Government of India that 
any further expansion in steel production must be confined to the publie | 
sector. 4 du. | i 
The Indian: Telephone Industries, Ltd. is jointly owned by the eh 
Government of “India and the Mysore State, who together hold 96% g 
of the shares, the balance being allotted as free shares to a British | 
Company (the Automatic Telephone and Electric Company) under the 
terms of agreement with it for setting up the factory. 
The following important projects in the public sector have gone 
or are expected to go into production im 1955: the Indian Machine 
Tools Factory: the U.P. Gover nment Cement Factory ; NEPA MILLS, 
EID., Madhya” “Pradesh” ` Péhieilliir “Factory, D. D.T. Factory, 
Hindgffan Cables, Ltd., and the Bihar Government's paper phosphate 





( Of Ge existing enterprises, the railway and broadcasting arg 
manages as departments of the Central Government.) | 
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{rhe Damodar Valley Project and the nationalized airlines are 
managed as statutory corporations} 


^ 
ne 
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In Britain, the growth of public corporations is the result of a 
gens between individualism and collectivism. This is regarded 
' Britain's specific. contribution to the constitution of a new economic 
ie d 
m qne [The public corporation is a public body having a de defined | 
| ind specific task. Its board of directors and its staff are selected for 
r 2 their expefience and efficiency in a particular field. . They are not civil 
servants, and although they are accountable to Parlament, they are .| 
n free from 1 day to to day ministerial control. There are some corporations | 
Which are "financially selt- supporting, f.e., their revenue covers their 
running costs and the service of their lonis There are others which 
receive grants from the Exchequer to carry out their duties. The net 
result is that in Britain the public sector of industry amounts te to one- 
fifth of the entire industrial field, and one person out of four is in the d 
public employ.) ADD xk. te nid Een dfi. p uec an 
But even in Britain public corporations have suffered from several 
DAA in their operatiari. [ In industries which require a high degree 
of adaptability to market conditions, there has been an undue. 
centralization | of management, with its concomitant of rigidity. s T 
Again, in some cases, the nationalized undertakings have been criticized 
uy for utilizing their monopolistic. position. The railway administration 
/ m "Britain has been criticized because it has tried to meet every increase 
in costs with a rise in price and has used its monopoly to produce the 
necessary increase in revenue. Britain has sought to strike a balance 
between freedom in day to day management and finance on the one 
b hand, a and sub submission to o parliamentary at and ministerial control | on "the 
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! other. In spite of adverse opinion from, the conservative section of the 

population, (it must be accepted that public undertakings in Britain on 

the whole s more efficient than the undertakings of private enterprise.) 
d - In India it is too early to offer any verdict upon the efficiency : "a 
of publie enterprises. Bonie of the undertakings are new and have Just 
started operation. Generally, in all government undertakings the | 
incentive to earn profits is lacking. Private enterprise has to. show | 
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s: Satisfactory results to na dee in order to earn ‘profits. The 


Na 

V^ Planning Commission have, therefore, recommended that v 2 aim]. 

y should be to secure in publie enterprises the flexibility « p | 
R^ + : j- 


3" Lipson: A Planned Econamy or Free Enterprise, page 258, 
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which characterizes private enterprise together with greater technical | 
efficiency and responsiveness to public need. * The executives in charge | ; 
must be able to exercise a great. deal of initiative. They must have the 
power to take quick decisions.’ m) npon F EVO MH d 
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Blsnsing Contissón. Tale corporations are free from Aude BÓ 
"Coveidmient regulations and controls, and may develop a high degree of 
operating and financial flexibility. If they are made free from restrictive 
regulations with respect to disbursements, contracts, purchases and 
personnel, they will be able to follow standard commercial practice 
in carrying on their business. On the other hand, , operating flexibility 
should not be the only consideration. RE rules of | busin sg should | be. » 
| l8 MO - entirely sacrificed. The 
Estimates Committe and a s Public Accounts Committee of Pa Parliament 
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. have criticized the operations” ‘of some corporations — mn m India. Critical 
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comments have also been made by the Comptroller “and Auditor- 
General of India. | 


The Rau ju Committee which was set up to study the working of the 
Damodar Vall alley . Corporation, recommends the semi-autonomous 
corporation’ as the best method yet devised for the - efficient and vj 
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‘economical execution of various projects. Where it has failed, the fault 
lies, says the Committee’s report, with the personnel of the Corporation, ~- 
or of government departments or of both, rather than with anything 
inherent in the Corporation concept itself, In India, the ec corporation | 
method has worked under some difficulties. For instance, such bodies | 
have to start from scratch i the recruitment of stafi. Good engineers 
` and technicians are already employed and the market, always limited 
in India, is more so at present when many works are in progress. 
Moreover, the creation of a. corporation implies the curtailment of 
governmental authority and. . parliamentary _ control, This may be 
justified in the case of a commercial venture, where success or failure of 
an enterprise can be judged from its annual yields. The Rau Committee 
holds that it would not be prudent to adopt this principle in thé case of 
the non-commercial activities of the government, like the D.V.C., 
without proper safeguards. «`` l 
- Let us review. the results of the working of some commercial 
undertakyyes in the public sector. The Sindri Fertilizers and 
Chemicals Ptd., is designed to produce about 960 tons of ammonium 


sulphate pay on the average. It was commissioned towards the end ' 
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i The First Five Year Plan, p. 90, 
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of 1951° and by steady progress, full production was achieved in in the 
first two months of 1958. The factory established new "production 
records during September, 1954 wi n output of 7, 937 tons of 
- ammonia and 25,620 tons of sulphate, The monthly average production 
for the previous 18 months was 6,112 tons of ammonia and 21,334 tons 
of sulphate. Ut must be noted that from the very firs& vear of its 
Mee seen e 77 et 

. operation, the factor has made a profit despite the steady reduction 
in the price of its main product from Rs. 350 to Rs, 275 pe per ton, and 
despite repayment of Rs. 24 crores of its debenture loan .} MEC 
'On the other hand, the profit and loss account of the Hindusthan 


Shipyard for the year 1953-54 reveals a net loss-of about 
Rs. 7,66 (000 after providing nearly Rs. 9,83,000 for normal-depreciation. 


The loss during the year was mainly due to payments of sums of over 
Rs. 7,26,000 as retrenchment benefits, and about Rs. 1,981,000 on: 
account of strike period wages paid in accordance with the award of the 
mediator appointed by the Government of India in connection with 
the retrenchment of 800 surplus workmen. But compared with ‘the 
previous year, the working of the yard was more economical. ‘Recently, 
the shipyard is expanding its activities to raise the capacity to six ships 
a year. Orders have also been received from the Indian Navy for the 
construction of naval ships. But the shipyard is working under severe 
handicaps. In other countries, shipyards usually confine themselves 
to hull construction; the work of fitting out, including installation of 
propelling machinery, being entrusted to specialized agencies. Since 
most of these ancillary industries have not, yet been developed in India, -~- 
the Vishakapatnam Yard has to.depend on imports, and often it finds 
itself helpless because a particular item needed at a certain stage of 
construction is not shipped in time or the ship carrying it is delayed on 
the way. 

' The Industrial Finance Corporation in the year ended June, 1954, 
made a net profit of Rs. 17.19 lakhs, after transferring Rs. 5 lakhs eg 
are dos doubt be. Allen Rs. 10 lakhs as taxation 
provision, a balance of Bs. 7,18,636 lakhs is left for meeting the 
guaranteed dividend of 24%. The government will therefore advance 
Rs. 4,06,363 to make up the guaranteed dividend. -The total amount 
so far drawn from the government by way of subvention to meet the 
guaranteed dividend amounts to Rs. 26.89 lakhs. This sort of State 
subvention may be necessary for sometime and the creation of a 
reserve fund to provide against doubtful debts may .be angc¥ssary in : 

, view of the nature of the busmess the I.F.C. is require 











“Phe risks as assumed ‘by the Corporation are greater those in 
E mmeroial b banking. The security against which the orporation ^ 


r 
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advances. money goes down in value if the management of a debtor 
company fails to make a success of its scheme. Nor is such security 
readily : saleable: in such circumstances. The Corporation also 
considers it its duty to ensure that the schemes which it finances come 
to eventual fruition, whatever may be the obstacles in the way. - All 
these limit the freedom of the Corporation in disposing of the assets 
mortgaged to it when it finds that a debtor concern has shut down its 
factory.” : 


IH | eo 
X. 


| Whe fundamental question remains whether the various public ERN 
eps in India have helped. the ed the State to attain its objectives. © Gt bi bark | 


s the general expectation of the public that a a government undertaking f. 
ought to increase. total output, effect economy in production costs, ensure - 





as 


T E 
^ efficient management and bring about a saving of the taxpayer's «jj 


M eae 
money. X Ẹyen in Britain thére Isolated instances. where ..... 
nationalized industries query ee oe Hor instance, th je profits [s 
of nationalized cable | and wireless corporations \declined Ne om £ 3.5 

Peu ee e aai s s, Nt tenent mem 


million to £ 1.7 million in 1949. Air transport lost £ 10 million and the 
Coal Board lost £ 23 million, largely through declining output, 
increasing absenteeism and the five-day week. . The pithead price 
before nationalization was 80 shillings. It rose to ee oe in 1952. 
Large quantities of steam coal had to be imported. } e 

Let us scrutinize the workings of some Ai T services so far F 
nationalized in India, vtz., the railways, airways, Calcutta telephone, £ 
bus services, etc. State ownership of our railway system with a route 
mileage of over 30,000, a staff exceeding 7,00,000 and capital ^ 4 
expenditure: aggregating Rs. 633 crores, was. first initiated | by the 3! f 
government of India of British days. Today, “the railways hay have beer been 
completely: nationalized .but ther there. has been:a steep rise in. fares am ve 

yl 

freight charges, while le passenger. comfor ts have considerably declined, 

"Bs for the Calcutta telephone &ystem, whàt with a large iab 
in the number of subscriber connections, congestion per oper ator at the 
exchange boards, mechanical and equipment ‘deficiencies, ete., 
“efficiency I8 ANSTEY not what if was during the davs of the Bengal 
Telephone Company.” The month oe Pes for telephones  has,. 
however, been enhanced) Sve ot 

The internal airways service is the youngest of the nationalized 
Ab fet the T.A.C. has not effected any improvement which 








industries. 






| 1 From the Phairman’s Address at the Annual General Meeting of the LEGO 
of India in Septomfber, 1854. * 
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can be attributed solely to state management.) The first four months’ 
returns of the Indian (internal) Airlines Cérporation do not make 
reassuring reading. The new service lost Rs. 80 lakhs in four months 
or six-sevenths of the government subsidy and more than 60% of the 
entire loss under private enterprise, for the whole of 1952.: Air services 
can be made to pay in India, as was proved by at least one air operator 
in the days of private enterprise. When nationalization was decided 
upon, profitable operation was announced as one of the primary aims. 





In West Bengal, ten out. of the thirteen State enterprises are 

running at a loss. For the last six years, Calcutta’ sr State bus service 

- has. been running at a loss to the publie: “exchequer. In Bombay and 

Ue aita t = ei en Te e A EE d 

- UP., where State transport services have earned earned profits, it has been 

alleged that since State transport services are ʻe monopolies, they enhance 

Ti fares and thus hide their inefficiency.) It has also been pointed out ut that 
in tilt, Tm uma ires itt Pr PH 

the State services usually operate oh the profita ible routes, leaving the 

unprofitable routes to private operators.) The truth of this allegation 


} : ‘was acknowledged by the Motor ` Vehicle Taxation i Enquiry Committee 


Soo Mo ali liie snm dm gati am - ePi ERR, en 
- - 


i (1950).. The E therefore, recommended that no new State 
transport undertakings ''should be set up nor should the. existing 
undertakings be further developed until the State concerned is satisfied 

P d ibat it is in a position to provide better road transport services. .... 
than those provided by private Services: ..... The proof that the State 
service was ' better ' would be measured by comparing with competitive 
private sectors on the same routes or on comparable routes in the 
neighbourhood." The Committee further. recopmunended. that ''the 


A imn 


States should nof attempt any large. scale development on, the road 


haulage business "' until ‘| passenger transport services operated by 


State undertakings havé- &-established their efficiency.’ 
M —— Po £ € À——À à 


ius re caer NNUS. NND 
ias, | | The principle here involved is that we should always try to 





"S 
ee * 


compare the efficienc cy of a government concern with. an undertaking 
reram Pte RB m RR Rae mi arr t Bm NE art ie ri a 


} 
| 
*h “private enter prise: Ty U.P. the state government has started | 


la cement factory which will have to compete with private | enter prise. 
ae ee EE AREE RE 
"a 
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It is almost certain that the gover nment undertaking has started with 


- i i rberien cod and have built up large reserve funds; their investments 
i on capital goods were incurred at much lower prices. This is.a 

ituation which should be avoided by the government at all costs. 
| he government should confine itself to spheres pyhere private 
| : required or to 





3 Report of the Motcr Vehicle Taxation Enquiry Committee i950), paragraphs 44 
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3-2 e initial handicaps. The private factories producing cement are | 
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in view can be served by judicious regulation." T 
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undertake ihe necessary riska) (the government is’ also entitled to 
develop undertakings at a scale necessary in the broader national 
interest or where, if the industry is left to priyste..enterprise, it will 





develop too Seale within its own sphere), [i state enterprise is. 


entitled to run at a loss because against that loss we have to balance 
the increase in employment and production. Where private invest- 
ment is not coming forward, the state has to fill up the gap by 


‘encouraging investments through corporate organisations. The state, 


therefore, will not eliminate but supplement private enterprise. The 
Planning | Commission. has observed that '' The scope and need for 


M AI Tr, cuum ree e e 


industrial development à are so great. that if is best for the public sector 
auguro EO re pta Ra ados ERE ee ee 
tc concentrate at this “stage on the development of those industries in 











Án we meet wane 


which the private enterprise is unwilling or unable. to put up tl 
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resources required. “and to undertake the necessary risks. | 


i e PPM 


ee eT E 
tion of e existing enterprises. is_of little : adyantage a as . most, of the purposes! 
1s 





The LE.C. at the centre and the various ‘state financial 


i s * : f ^ * * + , 
P E do not provide venture capital or risk capital to industries) 













Nationalis 
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[They cannot act as promoters of industries; they only help industries - 
——————— MP none 


"which are already established. The formation of new industries and 


new companies or the developmént of industrially backward areas will 
be the function of a different type of institution—the National 
Industrial Development Corporation at the centre or an organisation 
like* the ~Wé3¢"cBéngal Development Corporation. The Industrial 


Developnient Corporation, will work with government capital in fields 
where private. capital. is.reluctang to_ venture. The management of the 


Deyeloprnent.. Corporation. will always. be. in g government ] hands. _ To. 


begin with, it will be registered. as a , COMPANY, y, bu will later be given 
the, status of .a statutory body. Tis function will be to en engage technical | 


me ahaa Ree ere 


experts and prepare projects for developing . new indusiries. This 
institution. must Wot be confüsed "with the privately owned and managed ` 


Nel Re aruit Mesa neta ns stn 


Industrial | Credit “and Investment Corporation ` which h has the support 


—_ ee wd cere cu vetet 


of “the World. Bank as \ well ` as U.K. and U.S. | investors. "The pcd 


of this body will be"to Promote the. expansion af industry. Lin the private. 
sector. 
v, The West Bengal Devdldpren! Corporation will be a semi- 


"utonómous corporation to undertake certain government development ,. 


r[ 







e n will be in the nature of a holding body to. 
| funds and the actual implementation of the government 
gass will -be entrusted to executive Boards consisting of 


i. The č Five .Yeur Plan, .p. 88. 
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administer tl 
approved sch 
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experts. | | The Corpora&en will consist: of 10 members, besides a 
Chairman. The Administrative Officer and the Chief Accounts Officer 
wil be appointed by the government. (The functions .of the 


roe Poe eal 


Corporation wil LL notoniy be confined to such abe alle measures 


pur md 


Me 


poüliry. sud ARAS " cae ee ad industr ial a 

as the manufacture “of sewage..gas- and salt. (he Corporation, 
‘therefore, will contain within itself the seeds of ‘the development of 
publie enterprisé in the “industrial field. | Tn addition to the funds 
supplied by the government; the Corporation will also be empowered to 
raise loans and float additional shares, both of which will be guaranteed | 
by the government. )Lhe shares ail carry a guaranteed annual 
dividend of not less than 5% and not more than 7%. Interest om the 
loans would also be backed by.the government. The Corporation will 
follow the general lines of working of the D.V.C. (its annual budget 
‘estimates and its report to the government will be placed before the 
legislature. Finally, the Corporation. will be run on on business '] lines. | 
Free from routine and procedure of : Departmental administration, the — 

| Corporation is expected to handle the implementation of government 

| projects more adaig " oS wet : 7 d 


i An 
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ean | IV' 

: ut let us now come me to the question of the price policy of State 
hv. S enterprises în India. Should they always pursue tliz7ordimary business 
wW principle of making profits at any cost? - Should they always try’ to 
qii satisfy public needs at any cost’ and ‘thereby undergo losses to be 

c actually met from the publice exchequer through increased taxation? | 
2 The sort of price policy that a state enterprise should follow can 
QW be stated simply in two propositions : viz., (1) it should make neither 

x loss nor à profit after meeting all nita] charges; (2) the prices it ,, 

$7 ee for different services should correspond to relative costs.' + 

(the “no profit no loss’ principle may be justified for various 
ae reasons. T 'o ) make a, profm is to contribute to deflation; to-make a loss 

. /9$ to contribute to inflation. If a public enterprise sells its goods: 
», consistently below cost and thus makes a loss, then the government will 
have: to impose higher taxation upon the ‘public tò check inflation. 
2 Another argument offered is that there. should be'no over or under 
/ expansion of publie corporation industries. If the priceo lj We goods is 
. Set too low, the output will be over expanded and if it isset too high, 
Ls the industry will be unduly restricted. Tt is teroro nportánt that 
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ationalized Industries: 
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fine prices of goods supplied | by public enterprises should be equal to 
theirt costs, and if this is effected, then state enterprises will make . 





ME UP c oan 
neither a porfit nor a loss. UX .-' 476 ~ r ` 
{ The principle « enunciated above may not et be applicable to 
rae m a En e cr i 
the peculiar circumstances of India. “While no profit no loss ' 


prf&ciple may be regarded as an ultimate end, in the short period a 
public enterprise may make a profi or a loss. } ) If it makes profits like 
Mage safari AE LIAL OOO C C EOI rcr d trade ea ta ARCA dto rali n RAP A 


‘the Sindri Fertilizers and Chemicals Ltd., the profits may be utilised 1 in 
the expansion of plant or even in chear pening iis services to consu ) consumers. 
If it makes a loss, like the Hindusthan Shipyards Ltd., the loss may be 
justified for several reasons. If the government purchases the assets 
of private airways companies to effect nationalization at a much higher- 
price than is warranted by the airways earnings, the nationalized 
undertaking will certainly undergo a loss in the initial period. The 
loss is justifiable because the high price for tickets will cause traffic to 
fall. Again in the case of some companies a-fixed rate of dividend has 
beei statutorily guaranteed’ by the government. 

\We may lay down the general principle that theoretically all 
government services should’ be supplied on the basis of need. What are 
the implications of this principle? } 


f A publie enterprise which is a monopoly may be tempted to fix the 
price "of its commodity or service unduly high to hide its inefficiency 


or just to bring revenue to the state. In this case the price is 


equivalent to à tax and the the burden on on the c consumers is fairly regressive. t 
It is also Iso possible that the high. price may discourage consumption which 
might otherwise be desirable in the national interest. Poorer classes 
of consumers would haye to do without it. In this case the state will be 


durae me metarum 


justified in arranging, for a A QE consumers or to Jud 
pou y mvs 
On the whole, it may be laid down that public corporations must 
pay their way. They should.be ab] Able t to build up reserves to meet interest 
obligations a bad vears as well as jügood. They must be able to face 
the risks involved in policies of active po M Š% The : financial test, 
however, should not b be the sole test of efficiency of a ` public e c enterprise. 
ithere a are many aspects of the working of public corporations which are 
yet unexplored; many problems which are as vet. unsolved: One of 
these problems is the problem of efficiency. There is no agreed test by. 
‘which that efficiency can be measured. In the early: stages, subvention. 


ot be offered from publie fands.; "In the long run; of : 
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ic enterprises - must t pav their way atid ] should “be able io 
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strike a bala ce between c commercial motives _ and } publi welfare. . The 
re rct " LET MERC Cd i 


» must be a | reflection of this balance.» 3 
em sen E m 
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9 XX) ^ What measures can suitably be adopted to secure the public 
aX accountability of of public enterprises in India? 


ae ee nme 


x N NA Although m: many state enterprises in Ind in India are industrial in nature, 
NU as industries. These concerns can be be divided into two classes : 
(a) those bodies which are directly under the control of the government 
and are staffed by civil servants, e.g., the gun and shell factories in 
India, the railways, etc; (b) those undertakings which are organised 
and administered as independent publie corporation and are only 
indirectly subject to government control, e.g.; the I.A.C. in India.. 
In cases of post-office or railways, MM control in India 
is, in theory, complete. The Minister is directly responsible to 
Parliament for the. proper functioning of .the undertaking. The 
finances of the undertakings are under the direct supervision of special 
Accounts Sections and are subject to parliamentary examination as are 
ali public accounts. Here the responsibility is clear and definite. But 
this system has been dis discarded in the case of T.A.C., D.V.C_and_ other 
_ publie undertakings. The idea is to relieve the burden on the Minister 
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"and his senior officials and to. do Away. with ' red. dapes" and the 


we c 


Nes. 
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overcautious bureaucratic AAL Moreover, such undertakings should: 


Pree sql te ee LR Se 


be run on non- -political lines. . it was per haps for this reason that the 


d 


+ BBC. in Britain was set wp i as an independent n. subject only to 


"Mica comi RR TP ee Une 


the* minimum. of control by by the Post Master-General.* 
"In Britain publie corporations, without — any curtailment 


^ 


t] B RR — 
ok managerial free eédom., | “have, by various devices, been made 


accountable: to the. Minister,. to. Parliament and to the consumer: as 


"wellws. lo the Nation as a, whole.’ The various Acts establishing the 
corporations contain provisions that the appropriate, Minister will 


appoint the Boards, and issue directions in the national interest. In 


the Parliament, tffe Boards, are judged over a period; and not, as im the 
case of a government department, on every administrative and 
executive action. Questions mav be a in the parliament on 
matters of sufficient-public importance. Discussion takes place when 
the yearly Report and Accounts are presented. Discussion also takes 
place about the activities of corporations during the normal Estimates 
Ces procedure, particularly in the case of grant-aided — 


ye 














To safeguard the interest of consumers - regarding | offi muicy. ..and 
iarna a E ino PW atem 
» {cheapness of services and sup “supplies there are consultative If 


such councils come iito to conflict: with the Boards concerned, arbitration 


lbecomes * -the responsibility of the appropriate Min} 
Britgi 50). A Reference u page: 40. f: 













Y^ some of them, such as the D.V.C., the I. A.C., etc., cannot be described 
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stockholders who provide the initial capital i the operations of the 
corporations are safeguarded by the fact that equity in the- corporations 
vests In the nation; and that stock issues, being guaranteed by the 
Treasury, carry a fixed rate of ‘interest and ate redeemable over a 
period of time. / In addition, the Minister is given considerable 
‘discretionary powers over the finances of the corporations and prior 
Treasury control is normally required for all major financial transac- 
tions affecting their capital holdings. | | Ds 
Fa The Rau Committee fully agreed with the observation of Prof. 
Robson (that, while Parliament has the right to discuss and determine 
matlérs of major policy concerning the nationalized industry, the day 
to day conduct of their business by the publie corporations should be 
immnue from parliamentary et ae Rau Committee 
agreed that the budget estimates.of the D.V.C. should be subject to 
the approval of the government and that in regard to non-commercial 
activities, schemes should be submitted by the D.V.C. to the 
government for approval, before they are taken and that such schemes 
should be implemented only to thé extent approved by the government. 
The Rau Committee, however, did not agree with the Estimates | 
Committee's recommendations that full parliamentary control over 
the various river valley schemes should- be ensured, that all plans 
relating to the schemes should be laid before Parliament together with 
an explanatory memorandum and that all changes in the plan or.. | 
estimates should be approved by parliament. i 


p (In India, the appropriate Minister always TT the- Chairman ; | 
and the members of the Board. X The Financial Adviser of the D.V.C. | 
iS appointed by the Central Government. . When the Financial ' 
Adviser has any difference with the Corporation, he has the right to 
report to the Government of India and. the participating governments ; | 
of Bihar and West Bengal.\, » l ae 


E So [far as a control is concerned, it has been 
suggested that a special Parliamentary Committee may be created in* 
India which would sit all the year round and would be charged with | 

investigating the affairs of public corporations and companies. ‘Such 
4 Committee seems necessary in India in view of the critical comments 
about the activities of public corporations by the Estimates Committee, 
the Public Accounts Committee and by the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General ofgindia. The two committeés pf the Parliament for the 
examination x estimates and public accounts are already overby 
with work, and the Public Accounts Committee spg 
vo or three years after events. - 
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CN: ' i The private limited companies working in the public sector in 
—-' ndig-were formed to meet emergencies and the government will in 


proper time bring legislation to transform them into corporations or 
amend the new Company Law Bill to provide for their proper control. 
In government corporations it has been ensured that the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General does exercise his functions. Financial control by 
the executive necessitates an amount of abnegation and withdrawal. 
from day-to-day control. A high official of the Finance Ministry is 
attached to the Corporations and the power of the executive to issue 
directives has been extremely useful and has actually been used. 
Abnegation is necessary to eliminate red tape and the exercise of the 
same method of control by the executive as over its departments is: 
thought undesirable in the case of corporations. In India new steps 
different from those in the U.K., should be taken only after experience 
and a balance will have to be struck between interference and 





supervision. 

j The following observations of A. D.-Gorwala.in. the Report on 
j the ef efficient. conduct of Staté Ent RE are significant : 

x E "There is a school of thought, which. holds that. once the 


NP 
E 


L 


management of an amtonomous body has been handed over to good 
a "men, there should be no control over them. "They should be left to do 
CN yotheir best and if their best is not good enough, should.be got rid of. 
ust oin an autonomous authority, however, what is being sought is “a 


DEP a à i IA gei: Men. e Wwe 


.9 combination of publ lic ownership, publie accountability and business 
AN management for public ends." |The second is not the least important 
“of the objects. aimed at» The capital being provided by the State, the 
"State takes the place of the shareholder in the ordinary Joint-Stock 
Company. Consequently, the management must be at least as 
accountable to the one shareholder as that of an ordinary Joint-Stock 
Company is to its many. This is all the more necessary because there 
is one significant feature of private enterprise not shared by public 
enterprise. In most private enterprises the fortunes of the 
. management are very closely linked with those of the company, 
— involving in some cases considerable risk which brings “home to the 
4 pete the welfare of the business in a very sate nal manner. 
g On accordingly there must be; at thé same time control must not 
be of such a character as to affect the business ability of the authority 
and prevent it from fulfilling the ends for which it has been VERL 
It is necessary to lay down clearly the conditions of contral. a 
rery important correlate of public accountabilit& is Publicity. 
Mb. targets fixed for production. As soon gs the target is, 
Efficient Conduct of State Enterprises (109), püblished 
"lanning Commission), page 16. í 
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reached within the allotted time, the matter should be communicated 
not only to the general public but also to the workers themselves who, 
as in Soviet Russia, should be told from week to week how much they 
have dape yy A77 


oe p e may ifow summarise the imporlant points about the role of, 


pubiic enterprises in India. 
firstly, Government concerns should work at a high level of 


productivity. Public enterprises can do a lot towards solving the main 


economic problem of the country, t.e., people not being so much ' 


unempl oyed as unproductively employed. 

.JXecondly, publie enterprises ean in many sectors act as ' models ' 
for private enterprise, particularly in sectors which are new to India. 
There should be no wastage of man-hours, of resources, eto. 

Dl, public enterprise can encourage private investment in 
‘unpopular ' sectors and, if necessary, supplement it. It can supply 
items which are urgently needed, e.g., penicillin, eve-glasses, eto. 

fourthly, public enterprises in secondary industries can provide 


an important field for the training up of Indian technicians. Private 


concerns may be less able to afford- foreign technical help. The 
foreign- e&perts should be prepared to train dp Indians and not just do 
their job’and walk out. 

^ wLastly, the experience of the West seems io be that. success in 
the tertiary industnies.or, services depends a lot on the level and 


distribution of the national product. From this, one would expect that 


the efforts of publie enterprise in these sectors will not be altogether 
successful in India im its present stage of development, e.g., the 
airlines are more likely to do better in dabfosperous country than in an 
underdeveloped one. But in the long run, the economy will gain. 
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INDIA AND THE WORLD 


ÁNADIBHUSAN Marry, M.A. 


I 


The emergence of India as an independent Power has brought 
about far-reaching changes in the political map of the world. Her 
geograhpical location, economic resources, population and other major 
factors that form the basis of her policy have given her a position ta 

, be reckoned with in world politics. On the other hand, her tradition 
and also her '' enlightened self-interest ’’ have led her to adopt a 
‘policy of peace and international justice, and to oppose imperialism 
and colonialism everywhere. She has repeatedly emphasized the 
urgent need of liberating the subjugafed races and eliminating want, 
misery and illiteracy in the backward countries through economic and 
other assistance. India has thus served as a connecting link between. 
the underdeveloped countries and the advanced Powers. 


if 


India was for long the '' hunting ground of British imperialism.” 
With the establishment of British rule, she was isolated from -the 
political currents of the world and becanie a mere dependency of 
Britain. Not that India was not required to play a significant role in 
world affairs. , She was repeatedly involved in Wars in which Great 
Britain happened to be a belligerent, and, not infrequently, Britain 
fought wars for the purpose of defeating the ambitions of other 
impeiralist Powers to conquer India which had become the very base 
and bastion of British Empire in the East.. The possession of India 
was necessarv for Britain for the maintenance of her supremacy in 
Europe and Asia. In fact, for maintaing her hold over India, Britain 
followed a foreign poliev in the Fast which revolved round the Indian 
axis. ‘This has been frankly admitted by Lord Curzon (Problems of 
the Far East) in these words : 

.. * But her (India’s) control and commanding position is nowhere 
better seen than in the political influence which she (1.e., the British 
Government in India) exgreises over the destinies of her neighbours 
near and far, and the extent to which their fortunes revolve upon an 
Indian axis. The independence of Afghanistan, the continued 
national existence of' Persia, the maintenance of '"hrkish rule at 
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Bagdad, are one and all dependent upon Calcutta. Nay, the radiating ' 
circle of her influence overlaps the adjoining continents, and affects - 
alike the fate of the Bosphorous and the destinies of Egypt. Nor is | 
the effect less remarkable if examined upon the eastern side........ 
Towards ber, or into her orbit a centripetal force, which none appears 
able to resist, draws every wandering star. Just as Europe turns upon 
the dismemberment of Turkey, so the Eastern question in Asia turns | 
upon the continued solidarity of Hindusthan.’” | 

The outbreak of the World War I closed an epoch in the history 
of India. Her magnificent contribution m '' blood and treasure ’’ and 
the remarkable part played by her forces in the various theatres of war 
helped her to acquire a place in the comity of nations. She became a 
signatory to the Treaty of Versailles and acquired the status of an 
' International Person’ by virtue of her membership of the League of 
Nations.? 

With the incorporation of India in the League, her representa- 
tives became closely acquainted with the currents of the world forces. 
For the League was ' the outcome and visible sign of the people going 
into world affairs. She had an opportunity of. establishing direct 
contact with the wider world through the League and its various 
ancillary bodies. Although the Indian delegations to the Leégue 
Assembly received instructions from the India Office in London, this. 
did not stand in the way of their exercising freedom of action nf details. `~ 
Further, India was accorded a permanent seat in the governing body 
of the I.L.O. because of her important position in the Labour world. 
Two Indians held responsibie posts in it and her representatives took 
active parts.in all International Labour Conferences.* 

Nevertheless, this advancemént of her status was still very 
theoretical rather than practical. It has been said that she was 
represented in the League ‘less by right and more by courtsey ', and | 
the real motive behind this representation was ''to provide additional 
support for the British delegation." ^ In fact, there were occasions ' 
when ''the voice of the Indian delegate in the League was the voice ' 
of India but the views were the views of London." Even . 
Prof. Manning admits that in matters '' affecting the interests of the 
Empire as a whole, including India " and in matters of ** high policy "' 
the Indian Delegation could not act otherwise than in accordance with 


1 Quoted by T. N. Das—ludia in World Polities, pp. 9-10. ; 
? Gee my ‘article on ‘International Status of India. The Modern Review— : 
April, 1954. 
$ Shiva Ram and Sharma—Tndia and the League of Nations, p. 148. 
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the directions of the Secretary of State for India.* Moreover, India’s 
attitude towards the League was very pessimistic. According to her, 
it was '' mainly a combination of Western Nations designed to uphold 
the supremacy of the West.’’ * 

The outbreak of the World War II changed the colour of India.’ 
With the development of the means of communication, she was able 
to establish formal relations with some of her Asian 
China, Thailand, Iran, etc. For the first time, she opened diplomatic 
relations with the U.S.A. by the appointment of an Agent-General 
who acted in co-operation with the British Ambassador in that capital. 
The exigencies of war also necessitated strengthening of the Indo-. 
American bond through the Grady Mission and Meek-Gregory 
Mission. India was also represented at important international 
ecnferences like the Pacific relations, the Commonwealth Relations 
Conferences and bodies like Bretton Woods.’ She was represented in 
the San Francisco Conference in 1945 and signed the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

With the formation of the National Government under the 
leadership of Pandit Nehru in September, 1946, a new relationship of 
amity and goodwill was finally proclaimed. India’s foreign policy - 
took a concrete shape in the following words of Pandit Nehru : 





“In the sphere of foreign affairs, India will follow an 
independent policy, keeping away from the power-politics of group 
aligned one against another. She will uphold the principles of 
freedom for dependent peoples and will oppose recial discrimination 
wheresoever it may occur. She will work with the other peace-loving 
nations for international co-operation and goodwill without the 
exploitation of one nation by another. It is necessary that with the 
attainment of her full international status India should establish 
contact with all the great nations of the world, and that her relations 
with the neighbouring countries in Asia should become still closer. . . *’ 

At the outset, it should be borne in mind that India’s 
‘independent " foreign policy is the outcome ‘of the changed 
atmosphere of the post-war world. And in support of this policy, 
India convened a non-official Inter-Asian Relations Conference in 
Delhi in March-April, 1947, in’ which almost all the Asian countries 
were repersented. It was, of course, the symbolic representation of 
the awakened spirit of Asia. Some Western observers viewed this 
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conference as the ‘‘ Pan-Asian movement ° of Asian peoples, or the 
imposition of '' Monroe Doctrine " to Asian conditions. But this was 
not so. It merely reflected the new spirit of ‘‘ self-reliance and self- 
assertion ° of the emerging nations and expressed the attitude of 
various countries to the problem of Asian security. Pandit Nehru 
indirectly laid emphasis on this issue. As Iqbal Singh says: ‘‘ While 
.firmly disavowing the doctrine of Pan-Asian exclusiveness and any 
desire to create yet another ‘bloc’ in a world already overburdened 
with them, he (Pandit N ehru) stressed the need for some form of 
integration of Asian relations as a step towards the ultimate 
attainment of the larger ideal of ' one world’ ”’ ? 


ILI 


À new era dawned on India when she became the focus of 
international attention on August 15, 1947. After the attainment of 
her independence, she opened diplomatic relations with different 
countries of the world and raised the status of her agencies to | 
imbassies, Legations and Consulates. To countries within the 
Commonwealth of Nations also she sent representatives called High 
Commissioners. 


India and Britain 


After the achievement of independence, India preferred to 
maintain her historic connection with Britain on strategic, political and 
economic grounds by remaining within the Commonwealth of Nations. 
She thinks that any drastic disturbance of this relation may produce 
results harmful to her. The Indo-British tie-up is essential in the 
interest of India's own security. Britain is still India's neighbour. 

While it has been India's declared objective to follow an 
‘independent '" course in world affairs, she ''follows British foreign 
policy only when convenient and coincidental with, its own." !* For, 
India and Britain have similar roles to play in Asia and Europe. 
There should be a larger measure of co-operation in their approaches 
to solve problems in these two continents. Moreover, the Indo- 
British cordiality was further strengthened because of development of 
a new situation in Asia, where Britain alone cannot hope to play a 
leading role because of the paramountcy of the USA as a Pacific Power. 
Britain thus feels it necessary to adjust her policy with India’s in 
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relation to Asia and the Far East. As Crossman observes: 
“ American efforts to contain or even to crush, the Asian revolutions 
are likely to continue. Since we cannot stop them, our aim should 
be to avoid commitments which involve us automatically in support 
for them, and to associate ourselves as closely as possible with: the 
Indian policy of friendly mediation." 31 

And joined to these strategic and political approximations is the 
economie interest which attaches India to Britain. India's sterling 
balances—Britain’s war-debts to India—have given her a large stake 
in the sterling bloc. "Traditionally, India has been, and is, an 
important market for the U.K. and U.K. has been, and is, India's 
largest single customer. These have prompted India to preserve the 
viability of the sterling area, in which she hopes to ‘strengthen her 
economic position and widen her economie opportunities. Again, 
India needs capital equipments and foreign capital for her large-scale 
economie development. But Britain's inability to meet these demands 
has compelled her to look towards the USA but with the goodwill of 
Britain. In this respect, '' India's Commonwealth Membership "'. E 
as Rosinger says, ‘‘ has constituted a very important link with London 
and indirectly with Washington." ™ 


India and the U.S.A.* 


In the earlier stages of India’s independence, there existed much 
cordiality between India and the USA. But with the passage of time 
it has suffered much diminution as a result of differences over certain 
international questions. 

India's relationship with the USA is based on a '' paradoxical 
combination of friendship and annoyance.’’ .It revolves about two 
main questions: political and economic. In India’s view, American 
policy is prejudicial to justice which is adversely affecting her vital 
interests. Politically, there are three main issues: the problem of 
Kashmir, the Peace Resolution of the U.N., and the problems of Asia 
and the Far East. 

The beginning of deterioration of Indo-American relations can be 
traced to America’s refusal to recognise the legality of Kashmir's 


accession to India, although the UNCIP in its resolution of August 18, 


1948, and also Sir Owen Dixon, the UN mediator, clearly declared that 
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Pakistan's action was inconsistent with the principles of international 
law. Recently, Mr. Chester Bowles, the former Ambassador .of the 
USA, has. frankly admitted that ‘‘ India’s position in the Kashmir issue 
is morally and legally unassailable.” ° Inspite of these facts, the 
Kashmir issue has unnecessarily been entangled in power-politics. In 
its determination to weaken the U.S.S.R. in every way, America 
seems to be seeking military bases in Kashmir, and as Pakistan can be 
induced to yield such concessions, America gives tacit support to 
Pakistan's aggression in Kashmir. 

Secondly, the USA began to pursue a “‘ get- -tough policy " when 
India categorically refused to accept the Peace Resolution passed by thé 
General Assembly on November 3, 1950, recommending ihe member 
States to maintain trained and equipped armed forces for the service 
of the U.N. 


Lastly, Indo-American relations have been poisoned to a great 
extent over the problems that cropped up in the post-war years in Asia 
and the Far East. In fact, the U.S. policy has affected Indian interests 
mainly in two respects: (1) its repercussions on .her desire for peace 
with a view to getting the necessary respite for internal development; 
and (2) India’s eagerness to maintain the friendliest relations with her 
Asian neighbours. In the struggle for freedom of Asian countries, the 
USA took the side of the Colonial Powers ard thereby '' preferred a 
bad compromise to a straightforward and direct solution of the freedom 
of the colonies." “* The objective behind this policy was based on the 
view that the Communist aggression must be nipped in the bid. This 
obdurate policy was further strengthened with the emergence of Red 
China and the outbreak of the Korean War. India’s stand over 
China and Korea*has irritated America. A systematic campaign has 
been carried on in America against India during the last two vears. 
And what is most significant is that when Dr. Syngman Rhee, the 
President of the South Korean Government, attacked India with 
indecent fulminations, the USA did not utter a single word in defence 
of India. It is obvious that America has encourged Dr. Rhee to whip 
India publicly for her ‘‘ mdependent’’ foreign policy. Through 
American opposition India was not allowed to sit in the Political 
Conference on Korea or the Geneva Conference on Indo-China. In 
fact, the Korean and Indo-China questions have fully exposed the real 
nature of American attitude towards India. Further, the conclusions 
of the U.S.-Pakistan Military Pact and the Manila Treaty (8.E.A.D.O.) 


13 The Amrita Bazar Patrika—October 22, 1954. 
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have confirmed the suspicion that the USA is bent on pursuing an anti- 
Indian Policy, 


India and the U.S.S.R. 


Since the formation of the Interim ‘Government, agreement 
between Indian and Soviet views in respect of some international 
problems was reflected in the speeches made, and votes recorded, 
U.N. Conferences. In view of this John Foster Dulles once ea 
ed that “in India Soviet Communism exercises a strong influence 
through the Interim Government." ? But this cordial- relation 
gradually cooled down as Moscow allowed itself to be overtaken by the 
suspieion that the Indian Government was '' riding the band-wagon of 
London-Washington  pluto-democracy." The Soviet Government 
obviously could not approve. of India’s policy of dealing strongly with, 
communism in India and they did not view with favour India’s 
continuance as a member of Commonwealth of Nations. Moreover, 
India's non-recognition of the Communist-sponsored governments in 
Indo-China, North Korea, and. Outer Mongolia: went against the Soviet 
sphere politics. India’s Himalayan security policy by concluding a 
revised treaty with Nepal, Bhutan, and Sikkim seemed in the Russian 
eyes to reflect the anti-Red character of Nehru diplomacy. 

But the emergence of the People’s Republic of China in 1949 has 
gone a long way in clearing away some of these misunderstandings. 
India’s recognition of Red China, the opening of Delhi-Peking 
diplomatic relations and, above all, her persistent advocacy of New 
China’s admission to the UNO have to a great extent convinced Russia 
that India is not dogmatically hostile to Communism. 

The outbreak of the Korean War put some strafn on Indo-Soviet 
relations, but the fact that Russia did not directly enter into the war 
and that the area of conflict, was not enlarged proved to be of great 
value in removing anti-Soviet feelings from Indian minds. India’s 
refusal to sign the Japanese Peace ‘Treaty concluded at San 
Francisco in September, 1951 and the conclusion of a separate Indo- 
Japanese Treaty have made Indo-Soviet relation cordial. 

Bult India's friendship with Russia does not mean that India 
advocates communism in her own country. Warner Levi has rightly 
pointed out that ''in India, Russia and Communism are not 
necessarily considered identical, or, more’ specifically, sympathy for 
Russia does not always imply sympathy for communism.” !* On the 
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contrary, her policy is actuated by her awareness of proximity to the 
U.S.S.R. As Rosinger says: “Even though strongly opposed to 
communism and engaged in fighting it-in their own territory, they 
(Indian leaders)—like many Burmese and Indonesian leaders—felt 
the need for adjusting themsélves to the presence of communist rule 
in a large part of the continent." }7 


India and the United Nations 


It..has been said that one of the main objectives of India’s 
foreign policy is the pursuit of peace. India associates herself with 
the UNO on the ground that some ‘such world organisation is essential 
to the maintenance of world peace and security. Though the League 
of Nations failed to'establish peace, another and probably a better 
attempt has now been ,made with the U.N. In summing up the | 
‘attitude of India towards the UNO, Pandit Nehru said: '' The United 
- Nations was a kind of bridge between past and present conflicts and a 
happy future. The hopes of the world rested on its successful 
operations. A tremendous responsibility lay on the members of the 
United Nations because if no such bridge existed, it would be difficult 
to imagine what the state of the world would be like.” !* 

Again, India's foreign policy is not only geared to the 
establishment of peace, but to the removal of economic and social evils 
which lie at the root of war. India believes that unless fundamental 
human rights are safeguarded, and the hunger and poverty are 
removed from the surface of the earth, world security would remain a 
dream. Realising these basic facts, she attaches more importance to 
the Economic and Social Council than the Security Council. At the 
inaugural meeting of the General Assembly in 1946, Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, the Chairman of the Indian delegation, pointed out: ‘‘ It 
has been stated over. and over again duck that the Security Council 
is there is a negative aspect. . . . to see that aggression does not in any 
form show its head again in the world. The positive function of 
securing human happiness, human progress and prosperity is laid 
heavily on the Economic and Social Council.” ° Thus, India views 
the UNO, with all its organs and specialised agencies, as an Organisation 
which makes for the attainment of international justice. She thinks 
it to be the stepping-stone to voluntary World Federation. 
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At present, the United Nations is in a state of ‘profound crisis. 
It has swerved from its original moorings and is gradually drifting 
towards a rump organisation of the Powers which accept the United 
States leadership in military and political matter. It has been 
converted into ‘‘a White Western Country Club," or “a glorified 
Atlantic Pact ". But Prof. Friedmann still finds a silver lming in the 
midst of dark clouds. He observes: “‘ As long as such countries as 
India remain active within the United Nations, it will still be something 
vastly more than a mere appendage of American policy." ?! There is, 
therefore, no doubt, that India is now definitely on the U.N. map. 


India anid the Far Hast 


India’s relations with the Far Eastern Countries are not the 
. product of romantic imagination, but flow from the basic prinicples of 
her foreign policy and are the outcome of her geographical configuration. 
Economie and political reasons also have induced India to have a speical 
interest in this region. Situated in the heart of Asia, she is interested 
in every problem of this region. Pandit Nehru has rightly stated that 
" whether one talks of the Middle East, or Middle West, or South East 
Asia, or China, they all impinge on India; all depend ‘on India, 
economically, politically and for defence purposes. They cannot help 
looking at India and we cannot help looking at them." *! 


India's relations with those countries which are her immediate 
neighbours—-Indonesia and Burma—have been close and cordial. She 
has watched with profound sympathy the events which have gained 
prominence since the war. India’s contribution to the independence 
of Indonesia has gone a long way in establishing harmonious relations 
between them.?* India has pursued a similar policy in Burma. 
Today she stands as Burma's best friend. She promoted economic aid 
to Durma for her recovery and offered to mediate between the Burmese 
Government and the various uncontrolled groups that kept Burma's 
politics in violent confusion. In the General Assembly of the U.N., 
she supported Burma's complaint against the presence of Nationalist 
troops in Burma on the ground that ‘‘ what hurts Burma hurts us 
equally ". Malaya is in the grip of nationalist uprisings. India 
sympathised with the aspirations of its freedom-loving people, although 
she is against the method through which they want to reach the goal. 


20 Friedmann, An Introduction to World Politics (1931), p. 293. 
- 21 Jawaharlal Nehru—Inter-Asian Relations. India Quarterly (October-December, 
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With Siam, India’s relations have been ‘‘correct rather than cordial" .?* 


India long maintained a policy of ‘‘ wait and watch '" regarding the 
developments in Indo-China with a view to restoring peace in this war- 
torn territory, India threw her whole weight to bring an end to the 
eight-years old ‘* dirty war” in the Geneva Conference although ` 
India was not represented in that Conference, she was “ silently 
trying to exercise all her influence in bringing about a peaceful 
solution ". And it is no exaggeration to say that the Geneva agreement 
of July, 1954, which provided for effective maintenance of durable and 
lasting peace in Indo-China, was a diplomatic triumph of India. India 
has been appointed the Chairman of the International Supervisory 
Commission in Indo-China made up of Indians, Canadians and Poles. 


One of the most dominating factors of the present age is the 
emergence of the strong, united and integrated State of the People’s 
Republic of China. Its emergence has upset the old balance of power 
in Asia. China has 2,000 miles frontier with India. Against this 
background, India’s relationship with China should be more ‘cordial 
than with any other country in this region. India accorded de jure 
recognition to the Peking Government of China on December 30, 
1949, and has maintained an active Embassy in Peking. She was not 
a party to the U.N. resolution of May 18, 1951, declaring China 
ageressive and banning the supply of Strategic materials to her and 
has not accepted: any commitment restricting trade with any foreign 
country. Above all, her continuous insistence on the admission of Red 
China as a permanent member of the UNO and the conclusion of 
Indo-Chinese trade pact in relation to Tibet in April, 1954, have further 
consolidated Sino-Indian friendly relations. 


India’s China policy is also projected through Korea which is 
said to be '' the laboratory of world peace ". As in Indo-China, she 
has also thrown her weight on the side of moderation and negotiated 
settlement to break the Korean deadlock. Later on, India was 
appointed as the Chairman of the Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission in Korea. She not only stands: unequivocally for the 
national independence of Korea, but also believes that the Korean 
settlement cannot be permanent unless Chima and Russia accept it. 

Towards Japan the Indian attitude has been one not of animosity. 
She desires that Japan must take her legitimate place in the comity of 
nations. ‘This was evident when India refrained from being a party 
.in the Japanese Peace Treaty concluded at San Francisco in 
September, 1951, on the ground that the Treaty did not “ concede to 
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Japan a position of honour, equality and contentment among the 
community of free nations." She separately terminated her war with 
Japan by signing a treaty in June, 1952 and established full diplomatic 
relations with it. 


India and the Middle East 


The word '' Middle East ” is more a political than a geographical 
expression, generally speaking, it falls under two prineipal categories— 
Arab and non-Arab States. With the attainment of idependence, 
India has increasingly become conscious of this region because of its 
'" overpowering strategic. importance from the view-point of com- 
munication and economic resources ’’.** Moreover, her interest is. 
further increased-owing to some social and economic problems which 
have cropped up-in the post-war years. It is to be noted that in the 
Middle East, as Pandit Nehru once said, India is ‘‘ called upon to 
undertake not direct responsibility but LA in some ways she is 
called upon to help and advise ”’ 

Since the war, the whole Middle East is in ferment. The most 
important developments in this region are the canal zone dispute in 
Egypt, the oil crisis in Iran and Arab—Jewish tension in Arabia. 
Tn all these disputes India sympathised with the nationalist aspirations 

.and also made friendly suggestions to settle their disputes amicably 
by negotitaion, so that the countries might prosper economically. In 
the United Nations, India took the side of Arab-Asian Group and 
persistently supported the freedom movement in Tunisia and Morocco. 


Inspite of her best endeavour India’s relation with Turkey is not 
as warm as could be hoped for, although she signed a Treaty of 
Friendship with Turkey on December 14, 1951, which recognised '' the 
ancient ties of friendship °’ between them. This may be attributed to 
two factors: (1) India’s neutral foreign policy; and (2) the present 
Indo-Pakistani tension. According to Turkey, India’s ‘neutral foreign 
policy is almost tantamount to support of communism. Recently, an 
Indian delegation under Sm. Sucheta Kripalini has visited Turkey on 
a goodwill mission. 

Nevertheless, India should cultivate the friendship of the peoples 
of the Middle East for the preservation of peace in Asia and the 
World. To quote Prof. R. C. Ghosh: “ India’s Middle Eastern 
policy should rather be not.to make the Islamic States war-minded, 
but to help them to understand why they should keep eff from the 
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East-West power-bloc rivalry. India should assist them in every 
possible way to establish genuine political, economie and social | 
democracy among their peoples..... Finally, India should more 
energetically develop her commercial and cultural intercourse with 
these States and enter into treaties of friendship with them." ” 


India and the Commonwealth 


The cardinal prmeiple of India's foreign policy is the establish- 
ment of cordial relations with all countries, promotion of mutual 
interests and rights, and a frank acceptance of existing realities in the 
political situation. But India’s relations with some of her partners . 
in the Commonwealth has not proved to be so cordial as she desires. 
The continuing tension between India and Pakistan on Kashmir, the 
exclusion of Indians from Ceylon, the ‘‘ apartheid ” policy of South 
Africa and the ‘‘ White Australia " policy. of Australia have made the 
solidarity of the Commonwealth a remote possibility. Although there 
are no communal or racial persecution in Canada, Indo-Canadian 
relations are not as cordial as could be hoped for. On some inter- 
national problems, the view-points of these two countries are poles 
apart. While India pursues neutral foreign policy, Canadian attitude 
io international tension is virtually a repetition of the well-known 
stand of the Western bloc under the leadership of the U.S.A. 

At present, the Commonwealth is in a state of profound crisis. 
Prof. Friedmann points out that the greatest danger to the Common- 
wealth today ‘“‘ does not come from Asia, but from Africa ’’.** 
Indeed, there is a great element of truth in this Statement. 
Dr. Malan, the Prime Minister of South Africa, has adopted ‘a ruthless 
policy of apartheid for the perpetuation of white supremacy in South 
Africa. Moreover, he has gone beyond all bounds of decency and 
propriety in describing Pandit-Nehru as “an enemy of white man ”’ 
In the U.N., the South African Government has flouted the resolutions 
passed by the General Assembly on several occasions on the ground of 

“ domestic jurisdiction °. Their action is not only a breach of the 
| Capetown Agreement (1927), but a violation of the U. N. Charter, to 
| which the South African Government is a party. Finally, they have 
i severed the diplomatic relations with India from July 1, 1954. 
However, the root of the problem lies elsewhere. Mr. Tomb Wardle, 
an Englishman, hit the nail on the head, when he told the U. N. 
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Commission on Racial Discrimination at Geneva on August 8, 1053, 
that the U.K. and the U.S.A. were helping Malan Government in 
apartheid policy for the ‘purpose of ‘‘ maintaining good economic 
relations with the Union for gold mining and the preparation of War ’’.** 

In fact, the Commonwealth can really evolve into an abiding 
international institution if only its members shed some of their 
illusions. If national and ideological ambitions are treated as 
subordinate to the supreme aim of peace and welfare of mankind, there 
will be the possibility of greater co-operation among its members. 


The existence of the Commonwealth depends upon the will of its ' 


members to recognise not merely '' peace, liberty and progress '" for 
each of them, but also common human interests irrespective of race, 
creed or colour. 


India and the Himalayan Neighbours 


'" Frontiers are the chief anxiety of nearly every Foreign Office 
in the civilized world," once said Lord Curzon. After the achieve- 
ment of independence, India took a keen interest to revise her frontier 
policy in the interest of her own security. 

Profound changes have taken place among her Himalayan 
neighbours in the meantime. Tibet underwent a period of crisis when 
‘in 1950 China sought to reassert her sovereignty over Tibet. Yet the 
normal relations were nob hampered because of China's assurance to 
respect India's interests in Tibet. On April 29, 1954, an agreement 
was. signed between India and China on Tibet based on well-known 
Five Principles. Its object is to promote trade and cultural intercourse 
between ‘‘ the Tibet region of China " and India, and to facilitate 
pilgrimage and travel by the peoples of China and India. Nepal also 
underwent a rapid social and political change. Nepal is today the 
northern bastion of India against any foreign incursion. As such 
India has taken special interests in the internal affairs of Nepal. 
India also established a treaty relationship with Nepal in 1950. She 
concluded a treaty with Bhutan in 1949, by which she handed over 
32 sq. miles of territory in Assam known as Dowangiri to Bhutan. 
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She also signed a treaty with Sikkim in 1950. By this treaty Sikkim | 
remained a protectorate of India enjoymg internal autonomy, but | 
India continues to be responsible for its defence and external relations. — 


India’s relationship with Afghanistan has been continuously 
close and cordial. For the security of North-West Frontier, the 


P 28 The Amrita Bazar Patrika, August 10, 1953. 
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Instruments of Ratification in respect of Treaty of Friendship between 
India and Afghanistan were exchanged in Delhi in September 30, 1950. 


India and Foreign Pockets 


Ever since the achievement of independence, India viewed with 
‘ grave concern '' the existence of foreign pockets within her territory. 
While there has been no material change regarding the Portuguese 
pockets in India as a whole, certain satisfactory developments have . 
taken place with regard to-the French settlements in India. The 
treaty of cessation of Chandernagore was signed in Paris in February, 
1951. And after protracted negotiations, there has been a de facto 
transfer of French enclaves into the hands of the Government of 
India on November 1, 1954. The de jure transfer will be made in due 
course. | 

With Portugal, an agreement was concluded at Lisbon in 
October, 1950, in order to end the Portuguese Government's political 
patronage over Indian Catholic dioceses, known as Padrodo. There 
are now three Portuguese pockets in India—Goa, Daman and Diu. The 
intransigence of the Portuguese Government with regard to any talk 
for the liquidation of these pockets has led to the closing of the Indian 
legation at Lisbon. The Portuguese Government have sought the help 
of the NATO Council to perpetuate the status quo in these tiny 
enclaves. India feels that existence of foreign pockets damages her 
security. It has been reported’ that Goa is being rapidly converted 
into a base for war preparations in Asia. In these days of great 
international crisis, India cannot ignore the possibility of this territory 
being converted into a Cock-pit. 


IV 


Thus, India has played with steadfast devotion to peace, security 
and international justice, an ever-increasing part in world affairs. It 
is of paramount importance to her to avert a rupture between the 
colossi of the West. Ever since the achievement of independence, 
she is painfully aware of Asia’s difficult, and somewhat humiliating, 
position in international diplomacy. The Western powers, in alliance 
with the U.S.A., are still swayed by the dreams of dominating Asia. 
This anachronistic attitude has created many complex problems in this 
part of the world. The Asian revolutions is more than a mere 
re-enactment of the socio-political conditions of the West. As Tibor 
Mende says: ''In the west this revolt aims at the re-invigoration of 
society by greater equality in economic terms. In the east it is qn 
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attempt to overcome centuries-old inertia and invoke the energy for a 
new departure. - In the west, particularly-in Western Europe, it is a 
phase in the attempted rejuvination of an ailing civilization. In the 
east, principally in eastern and south-eastern Asia, it is the endeavour 
to create a new civilization." 2% But the Western Powers, particularly. 
the U.S.A. have dubbed this Asian movement as Communist- - 
aggression. It should be borne in mind that ‘“‘ colonialism is the 
cause of Communism so far as these regions are concerned." ? Any 
failure to appreciate this will be an insuperable hindrance to a proper . 
assessment of India’s foreign policy. 


29 i FEM F zt ied : * a ‘ 
1951, p. m Mende—A New European Attitude in Asia. The Fortnightly, February, | 


30 Foreign Review, October, 1048, p. 44. 


PEARL BUCK 
JOHN J. PINTO 


I 


When the history of the modern novel is written again no obscure 
chapter will speak of the work of Mrs. Pearl Buck. She may not rank 
among the greatest. exponents of that art,—she made no pretence of ` 
‘submitting to the discipline of its austere nature; yet: no inconsiderate 
place must be assigned to her in the firmament of literature. Only the 
admirer will look for her among the brightest stars that shine.in the 
literary sky; only the ignorant will dare think her lost and forgotten : 
in the murky depths of that world. She has not risen to very great 
heights to charm the eye of artistic excellence, fo touch the fastidious 
ear of refinement, though she has a certain lucidity of expression and a 
felicity of phrase that do'not fail to please the heart and capture the 
mind; writing from the ‘ullness of her being she thrills the ears of 
those who care to listen t» her voice, fascinates the eyes of those, who 
wait to see the pageant of her pages. In vain do we look for traces of 
great art in her novels, for she Had, neither the patience nor the ambition 
of & Jane Austen to be precise in the execution of her work; but the 
artless tales that fall from her careless lips possess a demon who casts 
a spell on her hearers and holds them in thrill till the story is told, and 
the last impression. haunts the memory long after the voice fades away 
in silence. With the same independence of will and power of conviction, 
which inspire and embolden her to utter her criticism of some aspects 
of modern life for she is the champion of a kind of universal brotherhood, 
based on understanding and sympathy,—this same independence of will 
"and power of conviction have prompted her to eschew the cult of the 
English novel and to follow the errant spirit of the Chinese pattern,—for 
she loves to be garrulous, for she has so much to tell, so many fancies 
to weave, characters to introduce, a vast scene to paint in memorable 
words, a temperamental mood to interpret with intuition, sympathy, 
understanding, sympathy awakened and deepened by experience, 
understanding made wise by observation. 

In the world of American literature the figure- of Mrs. Pearl Buck ` 
looms large. . She brings to it a new challenge that can neither be 
denied nor ignored, a challenge ‘that startles, kindles and seeks to 
revolutionize thought and feeling; her mind has cultivated the soil 
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of China, has become inured to its climate; it is the receptacle of its 
traditions, the urn of its fabled glory, and, receiving the wealth of its 
civilization, it claims the right and the privilege to be the interpreter 
of its dreams and the prophet of its hopes. Being heir to this heritage 
she has brought to her great country a mind at onee critical and 
impatient of certain tendencies and habits of thinking which violate 
her sensibilities and threaten to mar the beauty of her vision; and she 
has revealed to it a land of ancient culture which, till but yesterday, 
remained wrapped in its remoteness, content with its own dreamful ease; | 
bound by its own narrow horizon; this is the aspiration of her pen, to 
lift the veil from the face of a world of beauty, to expose, to explain, to 
 glorify. As the novels of Thomas Hardy take us to Wessex, as those of 
Jane Austen transport us to the particular society in which she lived, 
and which she has portrayed with such wit, taste and penetration, so 

Mrs. Pearl Buck’s take us to Cathay. Hence the attraction of her 
novels is compulsive, illuminating, instructive. | 


II 


The pageant of Chinese life passes before our eyes in all its 
variety, in all its intensity and vividness, 3n 'all its evolutionary progréss, 
unfolding a tale of love and passion, of simple living, the equanimity of 
whose temper is agitated by few jovs, disturbed by little cares and 
sorrows, by little trials and ironies, caressed by many virtues, ' not 
uninteresting and unimpressive for being common, for they are the 
mirrors of a life that:loses none of its lustre for being the constant 
breathing of a people ensconced in their primitive isolation far from the 
turmoils of the world,—but an isolation whose sanctity has been 
desecrated by the march of time. We see China, once hidden behind 
her. mighty wall, a land of charm, fascination, mystery, a land with an 
exclusive culture, distinct and strange, with quaint customs and alien 
habits, shocking to our sensitive natures, so that we are tempted to 
think it barbarous, lost beyond the bounds of civilization, so that we 
imagine it a land of mist and ‘fancy, myth and legend casting its weird 
spell on our senses and waking us in the twilight of thought and 
imagination. But as we turn the pages—of DRAGON SHED, A 
HOUSE DIVIDED, EAST WIND, WEST WIND-—we see a land 
slowly, painfully emerging from its darkness into the fretful brilliance 
of our day, dazed by its light; breaking the chains that ages had put 
upon it and entering into the bondage of our freedom; unhappily, 
unfortunately, though - reluctantly, falling a prey to materialistic 
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tendencies, a pitiable-victim to subversive thought, outrageous beliefs, 
to the promise of a paradise that leads but to a state of confusion. 

We enter an old world, unfamiliar but full of charm and beauty. 
It is like waking from a pleasant dream to find ourselves in strange 
surroundings, where nature seems to open before us im all her rudeness 
untouched by the cold, ruinous finger of sophistication, where the scent . 
of wild flowers enriches the air and the melody of soft voices falls upon . 
.ihe ear. It is a unique experience, almost incredulous, to walk out of . 
the artifice of our civilization into the artless form of a simple life, 
it is an experience rich with surprises and eloquent with the speech of 
amazement. The very names of streets, the primitive politeness and 
dignity of language and conduct. take us back through the dim corridors 
of time to the pastures of a pastoral world, where shepherds and 
shepherdesses toil in the sun and drink their ‘‘ nut-brown ale ° in the 
idle hours of the evening, chasing their fancy with pretty tales of ' 
romance and adventure. As we grow familiar with this strangeness, 
whose singular character appeals to our sense of wonder, we feel about 
us the folds of:an ancient culture still preserved, still flourishing in its 
own tremendous seclusion, and slowly the truth dawns on our minds, 
receptive of its newness, that here indeed is wisdom, the peace that 
innocence brings, the joy that affectionate natures can impart and share. 
There is much we can admire, much we can learn; but the lessons are 
not unmixed with feelings of pity for ignorance, for stagnant thought, 
for ways and habits that summon from us words of censure, but - 
words spoken in a tone of apology. 

As we enter the villages, the narrow pathways, the households, | 
we feel the freshening breath of homeliness on our cheeks and are soon 
at our ease; we receive with pleasure the spontaneous hospitality l 
offered to us at every door with a bow and ceremony that are often 
embárrasing. The courtesy shown with the punctillious observation 
of a family ritual, wherein the dead are as piously remembered as the 
living, wherein the shades of the fathers are invoked with the same 
superstitious awe that surrounds their religious belief ,—this same 
courtesy is extended to all. Perhaps we are not much surprised, 
remembering the character of the land of our sojourn, when we hear 
of the curious custom of feet-binding, a custom cruel in its nature, but 
willingly submitted to as an essential and ennobling quality of 
womanliness: thus in the crucible of torture is incense offered at the 
altar of Vanity! and a piteous smile trembles on our lips. But the 
smile vanishes and a look of horror enters our eves when we meet the 
practiee.of concubinage as a social custom; it-is trae that with no 
superior eyes can we look down upon .this unhappy phase of life, for 
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our shameless morals cry to heaven for vengeance. Yet this strange 
code of morality reminds us, with a forcefulness we cannot resist, that 
this land, reminiscent of the ages that are lost, still struggles in the 
darkness of thought: there time seems to have forgotten to move. But 
the rebuke that starts to our lips does not teach and tempt us to despise 
the people who accept, so tragically, the fate of their fathers. The wife 
raises no objections,—she often anticipates and plans,—it is her lord’s 
will and she seeks no further sanction. Alas, she feels she has ceased 
to please him,—the years have stolen her charms as they have taken her 
youth. Age has withered her, and like a faded flower she is no more 
delightful in his eyes, or soothing to his touch. Perhaps she has not 
given him an heir, and has failed him m the greatest need of the family. 
So she thinks and prepares for the inevitable,—with a smile on her face, 
but no light in her tearless eyes; every moment may be a torture, every 
day an agony,—but the veil of silence, the curtain of appearance carefully | 
conceal the pain and tragedy of her heart, for no complaint murmurs 
on her lips, no lamentation is made audible in her tears. Such is the 
wisdom of their fathers, and they accept it in silence, with obedience, in 
reverence. Yet, strange as it may sound, loose living sm to them 
repulsive, a social shame, a stigma of disgrace: that is why, though 
subject to the tyranny of custom, their hearts are pure and their minds 
free from. prudery. 


“ Both Wang the Landlord and his lady feared that if their 
son did not wed soon he would come some day with an idle maid 
out of a tea house for wife, such an one as it is well enough to 
take for a concubine but is a shame for a wife.’’ 


(The Good Earth). 


These sober wishes that unfold the heart of the people, these - 
manners‘and mannerisms which reveal their soul, find their inspiration, 
strength and beauty. in the land on which they live. Land! It possesses 
for the Chinese a magic power under whose dominance they choose to 
live. It is not a mere love of the peasant for this little plot of ground,— 
it has a deeper meaning, a profounder significance. It assumes a shape 
they are glad to cherish and happy to worship, for their destiny clings 
to it like the vine. Land is the symbolic expression of their life and 
character. Its simplicty hag woven its simple charm round them; it 
has given them strength and stability and a sense of assurance which’ 
have made of their sheltered lives little islands. of peace and quiet, 
of joy and happiness. 
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'* Yet beneath that river, he used often to muse, this earth ` 
of his went on. Others had owned it and lived on it and had 
become part of it themselves, for it was a common saying of the 

old men in the village that if a man could dig deeply enough 
in his own land, or any land, he would find, five times over, the 
roots and ruins of what had once been great cities and palaces 
and temples. Ling Tang’s own father’s father in his time had 
once dug deep for a grave for his father, and had found a small 
dragon, made of gold, such as might have fallen from the roof 
of an emperor's palace, and he had sold it for enough to buy 
himself a little concubine he craved. Ill luck it was, too, so the 
story had come down from generation to generation, for that 
woman was evil and robbed his house of peace and goods and | 
he was helpless at whatever she did because he loved her, and 
through this love they all but lost the very land they had, and 
would have lost it if his old wife, seeing what havoc was about 
to fall upon them had not given the concubine timely poison. 
Even then it was evil enough, for the man, when his concubine 
"was dead, killed himself, but at least the land was still his son's 
possession. But after that it was always told that the concubine 
was somehow a faery and that the dragon was no true dragon but 
a fox spirit that had entered mto the body of the pretty girl the 
man loved too well.” | 


(Dragon Seed). 


In the country whose soil shelters and feeds, is character formed 
and preserved, for land is the source of comfort, satisfaction, wisdom, 
giving ease to the restless heart and peace to the troubled mind. 
Sustenance, contentment, wealth, power—do not these come from the 
soil they cultivate ? Is it not the beginning and the end of their 
joys ? If sorrows come and trials follow, if famine, out of envy, hastens 
to destroy what their hands have built through long years of patience, 
resolution, endurance, hastens wantonly to break their world of illusion, 
have they not strength and courage to suffer, have they not hope in 
the very land that lifts its cruel talons to ravage its own giving, and 
have they not faith in themselves to look into the seed of time and to 
see the light shining in the darkness of their future ?. How their hearts 
sing in an ecstasy of joy and gladness for they hear the lyric poetry of 

| the earth in the breeze that blows even as we catch the voice of the sea 
iu the sea-shell:- Is there a spirit, a benevolent, kindly spirit living in 
the soil with whom they can commune, in whom they can believe and 
repose, in whom they find security ? Their gods are not made of fanoy, 
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dwelling in a world apart ''careless. of mankind "; no mystic glow 
shines in their breast; they come from- the earth and to the earth they 
belong, to which they shall return when the demon of death gathers 
them to the spirits of their ancestors; and what more potent god can . 
they acknowledge than the land that supports them ? Placing no 
faith in imagination, finding no consolation in what to them are figments 
of the mind, they vest all their trust in things they can see and touch. 
Thus they have evolved a kind of materialistic religion surrounded by 
superstitious belief—so that while their character is often a model of 
simple goodness, it does not possess any depths of spirituality. 
“ As he had been healed of his sickness of heart when he 
came from the southern city and comforted by the bitterness he 
` had endured there, so now again Wang Lung was. healed of his 
sickness of love by the good dark earth of his fields and he felt 
‘moist soil on his feet and he smelled the earthy fragrance rising 
up out of the furrows he turned for the wheat. He ordered his 
labourers hither and thither and they did a mighty day of 
labour, ploughing here and ploughing there, and Wang Lung 
stood first behind the oxen and cracked the whip over their 
backs and saw the deep curl of earth turning as the plough 
went into the soil, and then he called to Ching and gave him 
the ropes, and he himself took a hoe and broke up the soil 
into fine loamy stuff, soft as black sugar, and still dark with 
the wetness of the land upon it. This he did for the sheer joy he 
had in it and not for any necessity, and when he was weary he 
lay down upon his land and he slept and the health of the earth 
spread into his flesh and he was healed of his sickness. . 
i (The Good Earth). 
| Alas!. Man's evil craving seeks more than ihe ample provisions 
of the land that sustains him. He casts his coyetous eyes around and 
seizes with both hands what his deeper self prompts him not to touch; 
but possessed with greed he amasses his wealth and exercises his will in 
the power that wealth brings. He then lives in affluence in.the midst 
of want and misery,—and is thus out of harmony with the order of 
nature, with the ideals of Society. Can this disrespect for nature, this 
- violation of her laws flatter him ? Luxury lures him from the fields. 
that gave him his riches into the arms of idleness and lust; lust and 
idieness, like avenging deities of poetic justice, bring him his punish- | 
ment: peace vanishes from' his heart and he knows not the contentment _ 
that his poverty had given him. Such was the fortune of Wang Lung 
who. lost his honour, joy, and self-respect when Be sought his pleasure 
in the arms of Lotus. 
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Land! And the family! Herein lies the duality of Chinese life, 
and the two most potent forces that shape and mould its character. 
If land is the life-giver, the unfailing source of sustenance—though 
famine is a calamity that passes their way, leaving behind a trail of 
desolation, it does not destroy the courage of the people, for to the 
heart of misery the thought of the soil that has given and waits to 
give brings solace—if land is the life-giver, the family is the receiver, 
the tiller, who fondles and cherishes it with passionate love and solicitous 
care. These two are one in flesh and united in spirit seeming to 
communicate with each other; psychologically and morally the life of the 
family begins and ends in the earth that gives it birth, yields produce 
to feed its body, and receives its dust from the hands of. death; though 
its continuity survives in its members from generation to generation, 
and memory remains fresh and vital, yet they see, and feel and conceive 
nothing beyond the land on which they live: such is the mental vision 
that inspires them in joy and sustains them in misery. 


'" Now, evil, idle sons—sell the land ? "—he choked and 
would have fallen, and they caught him and held him up, and 
he began to weep.” 

Then they soothed him and they said, soothing him: 

'" No—no—we will never sell the land—’’ 

“It is the end of a family—when they begin to sell the 
land," he said brokenlv. '' Out of the land we came and into it 
we must go—and if you will hold your land you can live—no one 
can rob you of land—" 

And the old man let his scanty tears dry upon his cheeks and 
they made salty stains there. And he stooped and took up a- 
handful of the soil and he held it and he muttered : | 

“ Tf you sell the land, it is the end.” 

| (The Good Earth) 

This mental vision may be narrow, but it.is not without its 
significance : the Chinese have understood the material background of 
the family; they have accepted their mutual dependence and practised 
its principle with a deep moral faith for centuries, though they have 
failed to fathom the profound depths and spiritual meaning of this union 
that conforms instinctively and necessarily to the laws of nature. Not 
only. do they find security in the folds of its solidarity, not only do they 
gather in its warm and sheltering. embrace; they also find in it the source 
of the riches ‘and practical wisdom of life. It is a little world of its: 
own, having its problems, trials and complications, pleasures, joys and 
sorrows, and so enriches their. experience and prepares them to enter 
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the wider world that opens beyond its precincts, —wider but not 

stranger. The growth of the child, rather of the man, woman, and 

child, is homogeneous, not isolated, as a consequence the bewilderment 
and fear that often daunt the heart of Youth standing in suspense and 

doubt at the Door that ushers them into the raging waters of confusion 

and conflict,—this bewilderment and this fear do not afflict the Chinese 

issuing from their homes into the highways and byeways of Life. 

To the family, within whose age-long folds every member finds 
shelter and security,—to the family each member owes allegiance, to 
whose continuance each contributes, by obligation, his share, his share 
of superstitious awe and belief, for in his seed do his ancestors live, and 
his children are the links of its unending chain. He enjoys the heritage 

- he receives and enriches the heritage he leaves; he is happy and proud 
in this bondage, whose memories hedge him in with the dispensation 
of a sacrament; or he is merely submissive to its spirit, the burden of l 
whose tyranny has fallen upon his shoulders. | 

‘‘ Had he been free, nof only of Linyi but of all the 
generations of Wu in the centuries gone and all the generations ` 
of Wu yet to come, he would have -said to her, ‘Then let us | 
marry each other. I will send Linyi away.’ | 

But he was not free. The hands of his ancestors were 
fastened on him, and the hands of his sons and grandsons not 
yet born beckoned to him. He owed her further honesty. ' | 

‘I know myself’ he went on. He lifted his eyes not to 
hers but to the landscape before them, to the river, its ships and 
harbor, and to the span of a great, bridge between the banks. 

‘TI know, that I am made, not only by Heaven, but also by : 
my family whose roots are in legend, and I cannot live for myself 
alone. My body was given to me—it does not belong to me. | 
Something in me is my own, that is true, and that something— | 
call it soul if you wish—is my own. possession and I can give it 
to you because I love you. But if I were to give my body, which 
is not mine, I should be robbing the generations.’ "' 


(Pavilion of Women). 


In the awe-inspiring sanctuary of the family circle reigns the 
father surrounded by his patriarchal authority, whose prerogatives he 
jealously guards and solemnly uses. .From his pronouncements there 
is no appeal. He makes and controls the fortune of his house, shapes 
and directs its destiny. There is as much love in his heart as there is 
fear in his eye; love is overcrusted with assumed or real hardness of heart, 
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fear is inspired by a playful or earnest severity: to the world around ° 


him he is the alpha and omega of the power he exercises over the heads 
of his wife, sons, daughters, and dependants, each one of whom obeys 
and performs the decisions he takes. 

Whatever importance the father may assume in the busy world of 
‘men, it by no. means constrains or threatens the unique position of the 
mother. To her is given a place of hohour whose privileges she would 
. not dream of relinquishing as she does mot hesitate to accept its 
responsibilities. To her all look for guidance; to her they all give not 
only love and respect, but also obedience. She receives under her roof 
the concubines i$ may please her husband to bring, she receives them 
without losing her sense of dignity, with perhaps contempt in her eyes 
or tolerance in her heart, for to this fateful bond of social practice she 
knows to bow* without bending her. knee; but this makes no difference 
to her status, for she continues to be what she has always been, i 
.queen of her home and the dispenser of its justice. 

Child-bearing is the happy lot of the Chinese wife. She thinks 
and speaks of birth as semething natural and inevitable possessing the 
charm of mystery. She may speak in whispers under the flush of 
embarrassment; but no unbecoming thoughts of indecency mingle 
with her words. Through birth she fulfils her destiny, does her duty to 
her husband, and silently obeys the voice that echoes, through the 
corridors of time. When she brings forth a son there is great rejoicing 
in her heart, because for this she was born and married, in this lay her 
hope and her responsibility. 

Husband and wife, father and mother —each conducts a varietas 
sphere, one extending into the great world outside, the other narrowed 
by the walls of the world inside, but there i$ no clash between the two, 


for whatever their natures may be, however wide or limited, both are - 


-inspired by a common ideal, a mutual interest,—the stability and 
happiness of the family. In the house, while there is a kind of 
segregation, there is no separation. Husband and wife meet in a 
homely atmosphere,—the former giving commanding utterance to his 
designs and instructions, the latter receiving in respectful silence the 
dictates of her lord in whose wisdom she has implict faith and unshakable 
confidence. But there is no commerce of minds, for the man has 
assumed for himself the power of knowledge and the instinctive 
acceptance of infallibility, while to the woman Light being denied, she 
finds herself surrounded, by the night of ignorance. ` 

In this scheme of family life, so well ordered, so piously governed, 
it is natural to find a significant conception of marriage. To the 
Chinese marriage is the inevitable and logical purpose and end of life. 
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Tradition has -made it to him an institution, sacrosanct and necessary. 
Not only does it give him a sense of security, it also provides him with a 
legitimate means of perpetuating the family. Custom has taught him 
to worship his ancestors through his children, so that the long line may 
remain unbroken and the blessings of his fathers may descend upon his 
dutiful head. So the blossoming years find their fruit in the simple 
ritual that binds man and woman in the bond of marriage; this is their 
fate; their right and their duty, which they accept with resignation not 
daring to dream of changing the face of their destiny. 

‘Through the seventeen years of your life I have had this 
hour of your marriage in mind. In everything I have taught you 
I have considered two, persons—the mother of your husband and 
your husband. For her sake I have taught you how to prepare 
and to present tea to an elder; how to stand in an elder's 
-presence; how to listen in silence while an elder speaks whether 

in praise or blame; in all things I have taught you to submit | 

yourself as a flower submits to sun and rain alike. 

'" For your husband I have taught you how to decorate | 
your person, how to speak to him with eyes and expression but 

without words, how to—but these things you will understand | 

when the hour cames and you. are alone with him. - | 

‘* Therefore, you are well versed in all the duties of a | 

` gentlewoman. The preparation of sweetmeats and' delicate foods ' 

you understand, so that vou may tempt your husband's.appetite 

and set his thoughts upon your value. Never cease to beguile 

him with your ingenuity in different dishes. | 
‘“The manners and etiquette of aristocratic life—how to 

‘enter and leave the presence of your superiors, how to speak 

to your inferiors, how: to enter your sedan, how to greet his 
mother in the presence of others—these things vou know. The 

" ^ .' behaviour of a hostess, the subtlety of smiles, the art of hair 
: :'. decoration with jewels and flowers, the use of scent upon your 
^^ i person, the cunning of shoes upon your little feet—ah, me, those 
: feet of yours and all the tears they have.cost! But I know of 
‘noné so small in your generation. My own’ were scarcely more 
tiny ab your agé. I only hope that the family of Li have paid 
heed to my messages and have bound as closely the feet of their 
daughter, the betrothed of your brother, my son. But I am 
fearful of it, because I hear she is learned in the Four Books, 

': and learning has never accompatiied beauty in women.” 


2 
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~ Throughout the ages even til the dawn of our civilization, the 
Chinese seem to have preserved the integrity of their character and 
followed a simple philosophy of life. Live and let live! This is the 
principle that. has governed their conduct and inspired their manner 
of living :. confusion has. not bewildered and intrigue has not darkened 
their mind; and little has marred the beauty of their skies. 
lt is not strange that in the bosom of such a people should burn | 
the flame of religion,—but, alas, it is the dying flame of a nature | 
religion that burns but timidly, in whose faint gloom- they whisper 
in fear and doubt; it is even less strange that superstition should 
breathe through the uneasy sighs of their piety. With what 
reverence and awe do they not worship the ashes of their fathers, who, 
like house-hold gods, preside over the déstinies of their family. How | 
pathetic and touching it is to see them tempt the departed soul | 
through beseeching, prayers, incantations, music to return to its dead 
body; how childish and sad to see them in the throes of desperation 
endeavouring to avert a possible calamity by deceiving the presumably 
all-seeing eyes of their divinities,—the fiercely spoken words of fear, 
hope, petition soothe their nerves and quieten their fears. 
“ À slow smile spread over her face and Wang iun 
laughed loud and held the. child tenderly against him. How „well 
he had done—how well he had done! And then as he exulted 
he was smitten with fear. What foolish thing was he doing, 
walking like this under an open sky, with beautiful man 
child for any evil spirit. passing by chance through the air to 
see! He opened his coat hastily and thrust the child's head into 
his bosom and he said m a loud voice: 
‘ What a pity our child is a female whom no one could want, 
and covered with smallpox as well! Let us pray it may die.’ 
' Yes—yes ', said his wife as quickly as she could, understanding 
dimly what a thing they had done.” 


(The Good Earth). 


Embodied in the crust of this faith one would expect them to 
look upon the face of death with fear and trembling, beyond which 
stretches the limitless expanse of uncertainty enshrouded in mystry 
and darkness. But in the hour of this mortal parting, when the ties 
of earthly life begin to break, a feeling of complacency takes possession 
of them. Death is not a foe who comes‘to conquer an unwilling 
adversary; it is a friend, a messenger, who comes to summon them to 
the place where the spirits of their ancestors dwell. They take comfort 
in his coming, and glad is their going for they can rest secure in the | 
accent 
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thought that they live in the sons and daughters they leave behind, 
that the long, winding trail of their dynasty will stretch across the 
sands of the infinite future. _ : 

From the dawn of modern civilization has fallen a light that has 
melted and dispelled the mist of time which for centuries had wrapped 
its gloom round that ancient land, whose people had clung, and try 
still to cling, to the vesture of primutive thought and custom. A new 
ray of hope has suddenly burst from the skies, stirring within them a 
strange longing for escape from the chains forged in the dim recesses df 
the past; it is not a spiritual awakening, but a materialistic yearning 
to be free from age-long prejudice and narrowness, to break the fetters 
of a bondage too tamely accepted, too long suffered. The average 
man and woman have received this gospel in a state of bewilderment, 
not understanding what it means, caring little whither it, will lead, 
so long as it tempts them with a dream of liberation, wealth and 
power: they have drunk its wine from a vessel of gold raised to their 
trembling lips, and, intoxicated, they have believed in its promise of a 
new world of peace and plenty. The thunder of modernism has - 
shaken the rock of the ages! And in the hearts of those who worship 
the past and fail to understand the present does its echo strike a dull 
note. 

“I dared not tell your father, Yuan, whose only simple 
remedy is killing. And even if he had not been so, I could not 
tell him. It is a sorry end to all my care for Ai-lan, to train 
and school my daughter in such freedom as this! Is this the 
new dav then? In the old days-the two would have suffered 
death for such a sin! But now they will suffer nothing. They 

. will come back and live merrily and Ai-lan's child wil come 

too soon, but none. will whisper more loudly than behind their 
hands, because to-day many children come too soon. It is the 
new day." | 


(A House Divided). 


The life and destiny of a great people have changed: the life, 
full of activity possessing peace and contentment, has now become a 
life of action marked by fury and uncertainty; and the destiny, full of 
charm yet laden with pathos, has become a destiny full of darkness 
and fear. The elusive mysteries of life had left them untouched; they 
were interested:in the mysteries of nature, in the character and life of 
the land they tilled, on which they live; it absorbed their entire being 
and the line of the horizon closed upon the limits of their narrow 
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world; land they knew, understood, and cherished,—it was, it still is, . 
the background of their life. But now contact with the wider world, 
contact with another civilization, has broken their barriers and lifted 
the veil from their eyes; it has given them a new interest, à new hope, 
and very often a new -despair, for this contact is born of 
violence, whose dynamic nature they do not fully comprehend, 
but on whose waves they are rushed into rough ways and 
rude manners. But while the younger generation, full of the fire of 
youth, has plunged into this new life, the older generation still clings 
desparately to the roots of the past, but its hold is every moment less 
sure, less resisting, less willing, though sentiment lulls them into a 
state of uneasy toleration. "Who can stop the wheel of life, and turn or 
stein the tide of progress? The chains of prejudice, superstition, ignor- 
ance that bind the feet of men, though they know little of their slavery, 
must one day break, when those chains are not forged on the anvil 
of thought and fancy. One day the clanging noise of those chains 
suddenly bursts upon the ears, and a fierceness, born of this awakening, 
breaks them asunder; in the moment of freedom and in its stimulating 
madness fresh shackles are fashioned out of another mettle: such 
has been the unhappy fate of China. | 

As the stories of Mrs. Buck unfold themselves, we see the 
pageants pass before our eves: the same interminable tales of land 
and marriage and children, of love that is seldom spoken, but is 
strongly felt and known and tested; the same measureless expanses 
of country, sowing, reaping, of storm, famine and plenty, and the 
increasing impact of the outside world, an impact that threatens to 
desecrate the sanctuary of simplicity and  unsophistieation, still an 
impact that tries to lift the veil of ignorance and seeks to disclose the 
kingdom of knowledge and experience to eyes full of suspicion, 
incredulity, undisguised awe and admiration. We witness how the 
-shadow of the past, a glittering shadow indeed,—how it passes away 
while a dawn, strange and troubled, breaks into. the ancient skies; how 
the life that ages have known merges with the life that the present has 
ushered in: we walk and gaze as in a dream, wondering if the vision 
; has really faded away, if the familiar has really become unfamiliar, if 
the true is destined to enter the womb of legend to be one distant day 
born a myth, unbelievable though fascinating. Such mixed feelings 
are the fruit of Mrs. Buck's Chinese novels. 


‘ ' {To be continued). 


- REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN MEMBER | 
OF THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE ` 


BRAJENDRANATH DE 


SECTION XIV 
ACCOUNT OF THE REMAINS AT GOUR AND PANDUA 


. l have incidentally mentioned the ruins of Gour and Pandua, and 
it is necessary to give a brief description of them here. Gour is 
situated about six miles south of English Bazar. In approaching it 
from the latter place you -passed lofty . earthen ramparts or 
cireumvallations. It is behind them that the suburbs of Gour were 
situated between the outer and the inner ramparts. Inside the latter 
was the town proper, while inside the Batsgazi wall, a wall, which as 
the. name impliés, was 22 yards or 66 feet high, were the palaces, and 
the princely mansions. There are no remains between the two 
ramparts, but there are remains of mosques and towers between the 
inner rampart, and the Baisgazi wall. . Portions of the Baisgaz: wall, 


are vet standing but there are no remains left of the palaces and 


mansions inside it. Thirty or forty years before I went to the district 
the whole place was covered with dense, impenetrable jungle and was 
infested by tigers and other wild beasts. Then soine of the jungle was 
cleared away and patches of land were brought under cultivation. 
Afterwards, when the existence of the ruins was, as it were, 
re-discovered, for as a matter of fact they had been discovered and 
surveyed very early in the 19th century as I shall mention later, some 
of the jungle surrounding them was cleared away and finally under the 
direction: of Lord Curzon, the ruins were carefully examined, and what 
was possible to be done for their preservation was done. Among the 
ruins are those of what is known as the Painted Mosque. The walls 
were covered with painted and glazed tiles in shades some of which 
were exquisitely beautiful. Attempts were made to get similar tiles 
manufactured in Calcutta, some of the shades could be reproduced, 
but it was impossible to reproduce others. Another thing that was 


noticed about these ruins was that probably the people of those days. 


knew some seóretvabout tank digging, which has now been lost. Any 
one who has travelled over any part of Bengal has noticed how tanks 
get silted up and overgrown with rank vegetation and how the water 
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dries up and becomes putrescent;. yet there are. some, tanks in Gour; 
which must have been excavated probably seven or eight centuries 
ago, which show no sign of silting up and the water of which is quite 
clear and pellucid, even now. The above is a brief description of the 
ruins of Gour as they appeared to me but I subjoin some facts about 
them gleaned from previous records. 

“Gour or more properly Lakshmanavati, or Lakhnauti (that being 
the name of the city, while Gauda or Gour was, the name of the 
kingdom); was the capital of the Hindu kings of Bengal, but scarcely 
anything is: known of its history during the Hindu period. That, it 
was the Hindn capital is proved by the character of the ruins and the 
fact that it was situated on the Ganges the main stream of which, at 
that time, washed its western walls, though the river, still called the 
Bhagirathi, is now ten miles distant from it. Its history can be traced 
from 1204 A.D. when it was conquered. by the Muhammadans; and 
for three centuries after that, it continued to be their capital, and was 
adorned with many mosques and other buildings. When the Afghan 
kings of Bengal became independent, they removed their capital to 
Panduah, beyond the Mahananda. It is curious that while the ruins 
of Panduah are covered with stones hearing Hindu sculptures, scarcely 
a single relic has been found among the ruins of Gour, that could be 
definitely referred to a Hindu building. It is inferred from. this, that 
the founders and builders of Panduah plundered Gour of every public 
monument that could be removed. _ 

Not only was Gour despoiled, . in this way, by iis Afghan kings, 
but the spoilation has gone on ever since. The ruins have been an 
almost inexhaustible source of building material not, only for the people 
of the neighbouring town and villages, but also for the building of the 
palaces of Murshidabad. The town of Maldah and the Commercial 
Residency in English Bazar are said to have been built, of bricks of 
Gour. ME | 

Panduah did not continue ond to be the. capital. "The royal 
residence was again transferréd to Gour which appears about this 
time to have received the poetic court title of Jinnatabad, which has 
been freely translated as a '' terrestrial paradise," by which name it 
ix mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari. It continued to be the capital of 
Bengal as long as the Afghan kings continued to be independent. 
During the latter.years of this dynasty the seat of the Government was 
temporarily removed to Tanda or Tangra; a few miles to the north, 
but the exact position of which cannot now be ‘ascertained; but Gour 
preserved the wealth and populousness of a metropolis, until at the 
time when Akbar’s generals re-conquered Bengal, it finally disappeared 
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from history. The general who effected the conquest of Gour was 
Munim Khan. After the conquest, his army remained in the city 
for the rainy season when a pestilence broke out among the troops and 
the inhabitants; and thousands fell victims to it every day; and from 
that time the name of Gour or Jinnatabad disappeared from the 
Muhammadan annals. The catastrophe appears to have taken place 
in.1575 A.D. Dr. B. Hamilton, however, discredits the story of the 
pestilence. (That the pestilence took place is clearly proved from 
contemporary histories, the Akbarnama, the Tabaqat-i-Akbari and the 
` Muntakhabat-ul-Tavarikh; but various nobles appear to have resided 
there temporarily after it had subsided.). He says that the Mughal 
Vicéroys continued occasionally to stay at Gour, and as late as 1639, 
Shah Shuja, one of Aurungzeb’s brothers and rivals, added buildings 
to Gour. It was this prince, however, who removed the seat of 
Government to Rajmahal and it was after i that the desolation of 
Gour took place. | 
The first person who explored the ruins was Mr. H. Chreighton, 

who was an indigo planter in the. neighbourhood, as agent of 
Mr. Charles Grant. He made an aecurate survey of the locality as 
well as drawings of most of the buildings in 1809. Dr. B. Hamilton 
visited the spot in 1820, 11 years later. He found that the ruins had 
been in a far more perfect state, when Mr. Chreighton made his 
drawings, only about ten years before, than when he saw them. 
The account in the statistical account of Bengal in 1876 is taken from 
Dr. B. Hamilton's account, although great dilapidation must have 
occurred between the two dates partly from natural causes, but still 
more from the hand of man. The area of the city and its suburbs has 
been estimated at twenty to thirty square miles and that of the city 
proper at nearly thirteen square miles. The west face of the city was 
washed by the main stream of the Ganges. The east side was 
protected partly by the Mahananda, and partly by some perennial 
swamps. No protection was needed on the south as the Mahananda 
joined the Ganges, not very far from the south end of the city. 
Protection was required only in the north and a line of fortification 
was erected for a distance of six miles from the old channel of the 
Bhagirathi at Sonatala to hear the Mahananda at Bholahat. Behind l 
the fortification were situated the suburbs, which do not appear to have 
been thickly inhabited. In the western part of the suburbs is situated 
the Bara (large) Sagar Dighi, which is a very celebrated piece of 
artificial water about 1600 yards from north to south and 800 from east 
to west. The banks are built of brieks and the water is sweet and 


pure«to this day. This was no doubt a Hindu structure, but the banks 
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are occupied by Muhammadan buildings, the tomb of Makhdum 
(literally one who is served, or $ó whom homage is done) Shah Jalal, 
and a small mosque. On the side of the Bhagirathi opposite this 
suburb, at a market place called Sadullapur, is the chief ghat or steps 
to the holy stream. The bodies of Hindus are still brought ~from 
great distances to be cremated here.’ 

According to Dr. B. Hamilton the city lay immediately to the 
south: of the Sagar Dighi. It was protected, both along the Ganges 
and the Mahananda, by a strong. rampart and a ditch, those along 
the Mahananda being doubled. These were designed for embankments 
and drains as well as foritfications. They are called dams in the 
Ain-i-Akbar:.. The 13 square miles in the city appear to have been 
thickly inhabited. There were many small tanks and foundations of 
houses. Somewhat to the south on the Bhagirathi is the Kila or 
citadel,, one mile in length from north to south and six to eight 
hundred yards broad surrounded by strongly built brick rampart. The 
palace in the south-eastern’ corner of the citadel had a brick wall 
surrounding it, forty feet high and eight feet thick. A little to the 
north of the palace is the tomb of Hasein Shah. There are two 
mosques in the citadel, one of which is known as Kadam Rasul. 
Dr. B. Hamilton, says it was built by Husain Shah while according to 
Stewart it was built by Sultan Nasrat’ Shah, his son and the 
inscription on it fixes the date at 989 A.H. or 1548 A.D. Just outside 
the east wall of the citadel is the Minar Pir Asa. For twenty yards 
of its height it is a polygon of twelve sides, and above that circular, 
until it attains the height of 84 feet. It is evidently a pillar of victory 
said to have been built by Firoz Shah. There is a large tank called 
the Piasbari tank. Condemned criminals were allowed to drink 
nothing but its bad brackish water. Many other large.tanks contained 
crocodiles.‘ The first of these is the Chhota (small) Sagar Dighi. 
Between the Piasbari and the citadel was the Great Golden Mosque, 
hundred and eighty feet north to south by sixty feet east to west by 
twenty feet to the top of the cornia. The suburb contains the Lesser 
Golden Mosque. Gour with an area about twenty square miles must 
have contained sixty thousand or seventy thousand souls. 

Panduah, the other capital, was about twenty miles from Gour, 
twelve or thirteen miles from English Bazar and six miles from Maldah 
in a north eastern direction. Its history begins in 1853 when Ilias 
Khwajah | Sultan, the first independent king of Bengal, removed the 
ceat of Government from Gour for strategic reasons, Pandua being 
unapproachablé by water and protected by dense forests. It remained 
the- seat of Government for five reigns after which Gour.or Jinnatabaü 
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again became the capital. Its court name was Firozabad. Its history 
is short and topography so-far as it has been explored is simple. A 
road twelve to fifteen feet wide passed through the town for a distance 
of. about six miles. There were heaps of bricks on both sides from 
which it would appear that it was a regular street with houses on each 
side of it. There is a rudely built bridge of three arches about half 
way known as Risalet. 'The materials had manifestly come from the 
Hindu temples of Gour. There were probably ramparts and gates at 
both the south and north ends. The latter is called Garhdwar (or : 
'* portal-tower °). On approaching from the south the first objects 
which attract attention are the monuments of Makhdum Shah Jalal 
and his grand son Kutb Shah. There is an annual mela (or fair) at 
- the monument of Mukhdum Shah Jalal and both the monuments are 
supported by considerable endowments called respectively -bais-hazari 
‘(the twenty two thousand endowment) and shakh-hazari, (the six 
thousand endowment). The materials of the Shah Jalal monument 
were evidently brought from Gour. Four inscriptions, to be found on 
it, show that the monument was erected or repaired in 1664, 1673 and 
' 1082. The tomb of the saint is in. Gour but it is here that his memory 
is most honoured. Kutb Shah’s monument is about a quarter of a 
mile further on and occupies a larger area. The remains of Kutub 
. Shah’s dwelling house which was even in Dr. B. Hamilton’s time in 
ruins shows that he was possessed of power almost equal to that of the 
king. Some of the apartments were lined with beautiful enamelled 
tiles. The monument is in ruins and so is a small mosque which was 

called ‘‘ the Golden,” because it was built of precious metal. “The walls - 
of the mosque are of granite, but the roof which consists of ten domes 
is of brick. This mosque was built as evidenced by an inscription on 
the gateway in 1585 or exactly ten years after the desolation of Gour. 
Immediately north of this mosque is the Eklakhi Mosque. . It was 
evidently intended according to tradition to be the Mausoleum of 
Ghiasuddin II, the 8rd Muhamadan King of Bengal and his two sons. | 
About two miles further on, is the tomb of Sikandar, the greatest of 
the Pathan Kings of Panduah. The tomb is part of the great Adina 
Masjid, which is by far the most celebrated building in this part of 
India and the most remarkable example of Pathan architecture. It 
is a quadrangular building consisting chiefly of cloisters surrounding 
a central area of the same form. It is five hundred feet from north 
to south and three hundred feet from east to west. The ground plan: 
and the dimensions are exactly similar to those of the great mosque 
at Damascus. The east side js five hundred feet by thirty eight feet, 
divided into one hundred and twenty seven squares, each covered by a 
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small dome. The north and south sides are built on the same plan, 
and. contained thirty nine domes each. The height of all three is 
about twenty feet. The west side contains a central apartment, the 
mosque proper and two wings of the mosque, each sixtyfour feet from 
east to west, thirtytwo from north to south and sixtytwo feet in height 
to the centre of the dome. The western wall contains the usual niches 
and the pulpit, all polished and highly carved. The southern wing is 
like the other sides of the building and contains ninety domes. The | 
northern wing only differs in so far as it contains a, raised platform, 
eighty feet by forty feet, elevated about eight feet from the ground 
and supported upon thick columns. The adjacent wall contains four 
niches and two doors which are minutely carved and ornamented with | 
passages from the.koran. These doors communicate directly with the 
‘chamber containing Sikandar Shah’s tomb. There is an inscription 
which fixes the date of the erection of the building by Sikandar at 
A.H. 709 or A.D. 1807, but Stewart places -the reign of Sikandar 
between 1858 and 1367 A.D.. The stone work which reaches a height 
of eleven feet is plain but the brick work above, which raises the entire - 
height to twenty three feet five inches is subdivided into minute 
portions and most elaborately carved. The doors and windows on this 
side, which are of stone were, acording to Dr. B. Hamilton, executed 
in thé best taste. They are of very different styles having apparently 
been taken from different Hindu buildings; the carvings of the human 
figure have been carefully obliterated but traces of them can 
everywhere be detected on close inspection. The total number of 
domes cannot be less than four hundred. These small domes form a - | 
special feature of Pathan architecture. The only other ruin in © | 
Pandua is the Satais Garh, said to:have been the palace of the king. 
It lies about a mile to the east of the main street opposite the Adina 
mosque enveloped in the most dense jungle. Very little is to be seen | 
except a large tank, on the banks of which are numerous small | 
buildings which had evidently been used as baths. The tank is long 
north to south, which fact eombined with local tradition, points to its 
-being a Hindu structure and Dr..B. Hamilton quotes with approval a 
tradition which connects the original foundation of the town with a 
mythical Pandua Raja. 
SERICULTURE AND ANNUAL EXHIBITION IN MALDA . 

I have already incidentally referred to silk filatures in Bholahat 
and elsewhere. The rearing of silk worms and the cultivation of the 
mulberry plant afford occupation to a very large number of people in 
Maldah. The mulberry plants are grown in small raised plots of land - 
protected by high embankments, for which earth has to be dug ap 
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from intervening land. The plots are kept highly cultivated and 
perfectly free from weeds and look like a chess board. ‘Che worms are 
reared in large shallow baskets, and are fed with tlie tender leaves -of 
the-mulberry. The worms used to suffer from pebrine and other’ 
diseases, but by the distribution of eggs, or seed as they are called,! 
free from disease, it has become possible to obtain healthy worms. 
The cocoons are reeled in various filatures in the district, but: very 
little cloth is woven in the district. Some of the silk was exported to 
Berhampur and was woven with the stuff known as Garad, but a much 
larger quantity was sent to Benaras where Benarasi Sharis, Chaddars, 
Kinkhabs, etc., were woven. Whén I held exhibitions at English 
Bazar I attempted one year -to introduce the weaving of Benarasi 
Sharis and Kinkhabs inthe district. It appeared to me, that while 
the silk was produced in the district, there was no reason why it should 
not be woven into costly fabrics there, instead of being transported 
to Benares to be manufactured into cloth there. With the willing 
help of a firm engaged in exporting silk to Benares I got some skilled 
weavers from that place and got them to weave pieces of rich? 
Kinkhabs in the Exhibition compound, so that the local weavers 
might be able to learn the methods of weaving. practised at the 
head quarters of the manufacture. The weavers came, but it appeared 
that they were altogether unable to do the ‚weaving of their own 
initiative. It appeared from what they said, that there were only few 
master workmen in Benares, not more than could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand who could work out a pattern for a piece of Kinkhab 
er other ornamental fabric. The ordinary workmen, like those who 
‘came to the Exhibition, only slavishly followed the pattern worked 
- out by the master workmen. They brought the pattern with them and 
following it wove a piece of Kinkhab or embroidered piece of red silk 
with green natural’ foliage worked on it, with small star-like flowers 
worked in gold thread at regular intervals. It was a beautiful piece 
of work but the weaving of it before their eyes did not and could not 
teach the local weavers how to weave another piece like that. It had 
no educative value. .In fact the men who wove it, and who had been 
engaged in weaving similar fabrics all their lives could not have woven 
it unless they got the pattern worked out by the master workmen. 
These. men unfortunately were extremely reluctant to impart their 
skill to others, but why they should be so reluctant is not at all clear to 
me. It was a trade secret, and was extremely jealously guarded in fact, 
there was some danger of the art becoming totally lost on the death 
of the few old men who practised it. I dare say that the men are not 
quite so foolish, and that when they feel their end approaching they 
—————— ——— ent - 
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impart their skill to some favoured relative or pupil and in this way 
the art. is preserved from complete destruction. This is however not 
always the case.- There is for instance only one man in the town 
of Suri in the district of Birbhum, who can manufacture a particular 
kind of wooden bowls decorated with ornamented and figured brass 
. rings and plates, which have acquired a great vogue as ornamental 
pois for plants and generally as drawing room ornaments. European 
officers and others are continually badgering the -Magistrate-Collector 
of the district for sets of these bowls:in graduated.sizes, and he has in 
his turn to badger the maker for them. If the latter had understood 
his interest he could take a few skilled workmen, and start a very 
profitable business in manufacturing the bowls, but though repeatedly | 
advised: to do so he would not do it. He takes days and sometimes | 
weeks or months in manufacturing a single set, and there is every 
likelihood of the art dying out with him. Fortunately the manufacture 
of similar bowls hag been taken up by some skilled artisans in the 
neighbouring district of Bankura and they are producing a large 
number of sets. I noticed that in the Exhibition which was held in 
the Eden Garden in Calcutta in commemoration of the Peace after 
the Great War, while no set of bowls could be obtained in the Birbhum 
district stall, a sufficient number of them could be bought in the 
Bankura district stall. Connoisseurs are probably of opinion that the 
Bankura bowls are not quite as good as the Suri or Birbhum one, but 
to ordinary people they are very much alike and there is not much to 
choose between them. | : 

I should say something now about the Exhibitions I inaugurated 
in Maldah or rather -English -Bazar. I have said. already that I 
established Exhibitions in. Khulna. Before I went to Maldah no-- 
Exhibitions had been beld there but amateur dramatic performances of 
various kinds had been held from time to time. They were patronised 
largely, but were not productive of any good result, intellectual, moral 
or social. When I broached the idea of holding Exhibitions it was 
taken up with some enthusiasm, a site was selected on the bank of 
the Mahananda, a pandal was erected in the middle for the theatrical 
performances, Jatras (a kind of operatic performance), wrestling and 
other athletic performances, while in the shades which surrounded it 
and the open space between the shades and the pandal, there were 
stalls for the exhibition, and where there were duplicates, sale of 
various articles, agricultural and garden produce, agricultural 
implements, cattle, various kinds of manufactured articles and other 
artistic work. There were also various kinds of looms at work. There 


were other stalls to show silk worms in their various stages of growth. | 
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The Benares men showed the way in which costly fabrics like the 
Kinkhabs were woven, in the open space, in the presence of a large 
number of local weavers, but as I hava said already this Exhibition 
was not productive of any benefit to the latter. In ‘the open maidan, 
outsidé the enclosure there were a certain number of pony and elephant 
races. Of course, I also arranged that prizes should be given for the 
most neatly arranged -and kept houses and .gardens. These were 
graduated according to the income of the owners of the houses and 
gardens. 'Lhere were classes as far as I can remember of houses and 
gardens belonging to persons having a monthly income of Hs. 500 and . 
upwards, a monthly income between Rs. 100 and Rs. 500 and a 
monthly income of less than Rs. 100. So that even a man with only 
an income of Rs. 50 could obtain a prize if he had an eye for” good 
order and neatness and desire of having everything in his house well 
and neatly arranged and clean and wholesome. He might also obtain 
a prize for a well-kept garden if he had only a small plot of ground a 
few square yards in area and planted with a few ordinary shrubs. The 
rules I framed, laid special stress on neatness and good arrangement 
and good order and good taste and none whatever on the size of the 
house or of the garden or on their cost. Unfortunately these prizes 
' did not have the effect of bringing forward a large or even a moderate 
number of competitors. The houses were frequently badly situated, 
badly built and worse arranged and nothing that the owners or the - 
occupiers could do, would have made them suitable exhibits. The 
owners and occupiers were also too busy with their ordinary 
‘avocations or amusements, too much taken up, in many cases, with 
anxiety as to how to make the two ends meet, with the difficulties 
and cares of the res augusta domd to pay any heed to the arrangement 
of their own house and gardens or to have any desire for improving 
them. . We, the Judges went round and inspected a few houses and 
gardens, but we found so little scope and possibility or desire of 
improvement that we bad ultimately to give up the design and 
although Exhibitions were held every cold weather during the time 
I remained in the district no prizes were offered for house and gardens 
- except during the first year. i 
I cannot now remember the exact facts and figures, but some of 
the Exhibitions were extremely suecessful in many ways aud the first 
one was very successful financially. After paying all expenses there 
was a very large surplus and the money was devoted to various useful 
purposes. 
I took three months’ leave in the spring of. 1904 and having 
taken a large and beautifully furnished house (No. 9, Camac Street) 
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in Calcutta, for the hot weather months at the ridiculoüsly low rent 
of Rs. 315 a month, came to live in it. The journey to Calcutta was 
as usual troublesome, but if was not so troublesome on this occasion 
as on others. Of course we were a.large party, myself, my wife and 
our six daughters and three sons. We had besides a carriage, two or 
three horses and about the same number of milch cows and other 


impediments. We drove however in the morning to an inspection. 


bungalow about half way between English Bazar and Rajmahal. Our 
servants had been sent on ahead and had breakfast ready for us. 
After breakfast, we drove to the Maldah bank of the Ganges and then 
crossed the river in Rajmahal from where of course we travelled 
safely by train to Calcutta. We found the house and the furniture 


at 9, Camac Street both very good and passed a few months fairly 


pleasantly there. J was however feeling very run down and I found 
the heat extremely trying, almost unbearable. I used to take a walk 
in the morning in the Maidan. The distance between the Maidan 
and Camac Street is very short, about a quarter of a mile, yet I used 


to réturn' froma walk of not more than a mile in the Maidan | 


completely exhausted, and could almost do nothing during the 
remainder of the day, except to lie down either in bed or on a sofa-or 
long easy chair till late in the afternoon drinking a lot of water and 
feeling almost half dead. My vitality was at a lower ebb about this 
time and in the next year, than it was ever before, or it has been again, 
even when I was most unwell since that time, that is during the 
two and a half decades. I did not at that time think that I had more 
than very few years to live, probably not more than two or three. 
Under those circumstances I was advised to run up to Darjeeling for a 
few days and I did so. Mr. T. K. Ghose, who as I have already said, 

was the father of my son-in-law Sarat Kumar was then the Inspector- 


General of Registration. He was staying at Elysee Cottage and I went. 


there as his guest. Mr. R. C. Dutt who had retired from the I.C.8., 
but had not yet obtained the office of the Diwan of Baroda was then 
staying at Rothiemay with his daughter and son-in-law Mr. and Mrs. 
Borrah and Mr. B. L. Gupta who was then the Superintendent and 
Legal Remembrancer was at Darjeeling on duty and was at the Drum 
Druid Hotel. I frequently met these friends in Darjeeling with whom 
I passed the few days I remained there very pleasantly. 


I took advantage of this visit to Darjeeling to go and see. 


Sir Andrew Fraser, the Lieutenant-Governor and to represent my case 
. to him and I must do him the justice to say that he listened patiently 
to what [ had to say and did not meet me with an absolute and 
irrevocable nonpossumus with a few pleasant words, like his predecessor 
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Sir John Woodburn. He offered to look into the history of my service 
and to give me a chance. He gave me the chance, as I shall narrate 


later on, and I shall have occasion also to explain why I was unable to 


take full advantage of it. 
However I returned to Calcutta feeling considerably better for 


the few days’ change in the bracing and invigorating air of Darjeeling. 


I had only three months’ leave, though I had taken No. 9, Camac 
Sireet for six months. At the end of my leave I returned to Maldah 
taking my eldest son. with me, as a longer absence would be 
detrimental to his studies in the Maldah School, but leaving the rest 
of the family in Camac Street. We were now in the depth of the 
rains, which were rather very heavy that year and Camac Street and 
other parts of Calcutta were submerged for hours on several occasions, 
once or twice I think before I left for Maldah and about half a dozen 
times afterwards. This put the members of my family to some 
inconvenience as the compound and the servants’ godowns were 
sometimes two or three feet under water. I understand that the cows 
had once or twice to be taken from the godown in which they were 
ordinarily kept and lodged in the verandah of the main building. The 
. children on several occasions paddled about in the water on the tennis 


lawns and sometimes got into tubs and paddled themselves backwards 


and forwards in them. My son and I had a troublesome journey. It 
was all right up to Rajmahal and we crossed over to the Maldah bank 
in the ferry steamer, but the rivér bank was impassable for any 
vehicle drawn by horses. A shampoony (a sort of a covered springless 
cart) drawn by a couple of bullocks belonging to Mr. Hennesy was 
waiting for us at the river bank, and in this we were carried with much 
splashing and jolting across the muddy bank, t.e., the space between 
high and low water mark. - After we had crossed this muddy slough of 
despond we got on to the road and into my dog cart and made our way 
to the town of Maldah with infinite trouble and much delay. The road, 
at least the half of it furthest from English Bazar was in very bad 
condition, being unmetalled and unbridged; and the driving had to be 
done’ slowly and with great care. However we reached English 
Bazar safely, and my son and I lived very pleasantly till my wife and 
other children returned. Mr. 8. C. Mallik, now one of the Judges of 
the Calcutta, High Court, had been acting for me, and on my return 
from leave, he went away. | 


TRANSFER TO HUGHLY. 


Soon after this I received Government Orders transferring me to 
Hughly; and I was also informed that Mr. Walsh, the Commissioner 
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was going on short leave, and I would act as Commissioner, during his 
absence; in addition to my own work as Magistrate and Collector. The 
journey from English Bazar to Hughly was extremely troublesome. 
At that season of the year the Rajmahal road was not practicable and 
we travelled from English Bazar to Godagari in the Rajmahal ferry 
steamer and then got into a larger steamer which took us to Saraghat; 
from that place we travelled by train to Naihati, and then crossed the 
Hughly in the ferry boat and were driven to the Collector's house at 
Hughly. 

As in previous journeys, we were a large party myself, wife and 
children, some: servants, horses, milch cows and carriages. It was 
quite a difficult, not to say a dangerous, business to put the horses and 
cows in the ferry steamer, and then to tranship them into the second 
and larger steamer; to land them again and finally put them into the 
train. The horses and cows had to be landed from the steamers by 


plank gangways, which were covered with heavy gunny matting to 


prevent them slipping and falling into the water. It was an extremely 
risky business, and had to be carried out with an infinite amount of 
care and trouble. I have mentioned before, that the travelling allow- 
ances paid to Indian Civil Servants did notin any way cover their 
expenses, specially on occasions of transfer. I remember that the 
expenses I incurred for the journey from Maldah to Hughly amounted 
to something like six hundred rupees, while the amount I got for my 
steamer and railway fare, although the-latter was at double first class 
rate, did not exceed forty rupees. I had now to do the work of 
Magistrate-Collector as wel] as Commissioner, but I did not at all 
object to this. Iwas not afraid of heavy work and got through the 


work of both cffices without much trouble. I had however been. 


already considered to be unfit for a- Commissionership, and on the 
principle of giving a dog a bad name and hanging him,.I had very 
little chance of being confirmed in a Commissionership. Shortly after 
taking over charge at Hughly I paid a visit to the town of Uttarpara, 
and as there was 3 Swadeshi Bazar (i.e. a market in which indigenous 
goods were chiefly sold) there, established, or at least promoted by 
Raja Pearymohan Mukherjee I thought it necessary to go and inspect 
it. I should have gone to inspect it, even if it had not been connected 
with a loyal and distinguished Zamindar like Raja Pearymohan 
` Mukherjee and should have considered it my duty to go and inspect it 
even if it had been established by a most rabid extremist. I consider- 
edit my duty to go and inspect every institution in my district, or 
division, even if it was ‘actually and avowedly hostile to the Govern- 
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ment. Tt. was there, and I would have deemed it a dereliction of my 


duty if I had ignored it; and like the proverbial ostrich, buried my . 


head in the sand. I went to the Bazar, and found that with Swadeshi 
or indigenous things, there were also imported articles of various kinds 
exposed for sale in it; and I openly expressed my satisfaction at this. 
I had, for a long time as far as it lay in my power, encouraged the 
manufacture of Swadeshi things, but at the same time, I bad never 
advocated .the boycotting of imported articles, whether of British or 
foreign origin; and I could therefore frankly and openly express my 

satisfaction that in this avowedly Swadeshi Bazar there were imported 
- articles for sale also. Some persons who happened to be present at 
the time I inspected the market, or somebody who heard what I had 
said wrote in some vernacular paper that I had expressed great satis- 
faction at`what I had seen, in the Swadeshi Bazar. The reader must 
remember that this was in 1905, when Swadeshi was a great bugbear 
to European Officials, though later on many of them lost their anti- 
pathy to Swadeshi articles, if they did not actually advocate their 
production, and patronise them. As soon as the statement in the 


Bengali newspaper about my visit to the Uttarpara Swadeshi Bazar ` 


and the expression of my satisfaction, at what I had seen there, came 
to the notice of the Lieutenant Governor, Mr. Walsh, the permanent 
Commissioner of the Burdwan Division, for whom I was acting, and 
who was spending his leave in Darjeeling wrote a demi-official letter 
in which he informed me that H. H. the Lieutenant Governor had 
noticed with displeasure the fact of my visit to the Swadeshi Bazar 
and the expression of my satisfaction at what I had seen there. In 
reply I said that I had certainly visited the Bazar, but I had expressed 
my. satisfaction at the fact that I had seen imported as well as 
' Swadeshi articles for sale there. I heard nothing more on the subject, 
but I am afraid that this was the cause of a black mark being awarded 
to me, if it did not actually seal my fate. I have thought since, that 
I should have written a stronger reply. I should have said that I had 
not only not done anything wrong in going to see the Bazar, but I 
should actually have failed in my duty if I had not done so. It was 
my duty to make myself fully cognisant of everything that was hap- 
peniog in my district and division. The Swadeshi Bazar was there, 
and it was my duty to inspect it, and form my own judgment about its 
merits and demerits. The fact of my ignoring it would not have the 
effect of abolishing if, than the hiding of" its head i in the sand by the 
ostrich has the effect of destroying its pursuer. The onl y other matter, 
in which any fault was found with my work. during this period of my 
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acting tenure of Commissionership, was comparatively simple.. A 
report was asked for o some subject. I drafted a fairly long report 


and gave my opinion. Unfortunately the clerk who copied it inadver-. 


tently added a ‘no’ or ‘not’ where it was nob wanted, and where it 
was not tobe found in my draft, and which of course completely 


changed its meaning. Unfortunately also this was not noticed when ` 


the copy was compared with the original. ` A letter was then received 
from the Government to the effect that the Officiating Commissioner 
had after giving very cogent reasons in support of one view of the 
subject had come to a conclusive directly opposite to that view. Of 
course I pointed out at once; how the thing had happened, but 
apparently this also proved my unfiiness for a Commissionership ; and 
when the next vacancy occurred I was not appointed to act. Mr. 
(now Sir) Duncan . Macpherson who had been Commissioner of 
Bhagalpur when* I was Collector of HM came to Chinsura 88 
Commissioner. 

Some of the things, which I did duriug my second tenure of. 
office in Hughly, have already been mentioned, as they were the 
completion of work which had been begun during my earlier residence 
there, or if they were not originated then, still they were connected 


"with the latter events, and I have written about. them, in order to. 


have a continuity of narrative. I refer to the disputes about the 
Mutawalliship of the Imambara and the Hughly-Chinsura Water 
Works. 

A wealthy Zamindar of Boinchi in the northern part of the 
district, Babu Behari Lal. Mukherjee had established a higher class 
English School, and a Charitable Hospital, either during his lifetime 
or by his will, I, cawnot now remember which ; but he left the bulk 
of his property to his widow Sreemati Kamal Kamini Devi. This 
lady died after I had come to Hughly, as Magistrate and Collector ; 
and I had to prepare a scheme of Charitable works to which the money 


and ihe property she left behind should be devoted. Babu Behari g 


Lal had indicated in his will, which he had, I understood, drawn 
ap in consultation with Pandit Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, that the 
property which his widow would leave behind. her, should be devoted 
chiefly for the worship of the family idol, and for the improvement of 
the School and Hospital which he had established. The ‘ideas of 
most advanced Bengalees of the period, to which the testator and 
Pandit Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar belonged, did not go very far 
beyond: schools and dispensaries or hospitals. The ideas of sanitation 
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had not dawned on their minds. I ventured slightly to extend the 
objects indicated in the wiil and made provision for certain sanitary 
improvements in the village; and I went beyond the scope of the 
will by proposing the establishment of a Charitable Dispensary at 
Tribeni, a place of considerable sanctity on the river Hughly, to which 
large numbers of pilgrims resort on the occasion of eclipses and certain 
bathing festivals ; and where, up to the time of the establishment of 
this dispensary, there was no kind of medical help at all, if any of 
the pilgrims was attacked by any serious illness, or any epidemic 
broke out among them. I earned the gratitude of the Hindus of the 
locality by arranging meticulously for the worship of the family 
deities and making provision for all the religious ceremonies which 
. had been performed in the family during the lifetime of Babu Behari 
Lal Mukherjee and of Sreemati Kamal Kamini Devi. 

There was a good deal of political unrest in Bengal during this 
period ; and it was, I think, magnified by certain over-jealous and 
unscrupulous Indian Police Officers, who saw a means of self-aggran- 
disement in doing so, and who even suggested the existence of unrest 
and conspiracy, where none in fact existed. Some of them, as a 
matter of fact, received promotions and titles in this nefarious way. 
The districts round about Hughly were seething with unrest, some of 
which was réal; and a good deal of which was artificial and manu: 
factured by the Police Officers I have indicated ; but Hugbly, I am 
glad to say, remained fairly quiet, except for a few ripples which once 
or twice -ruffled its cahn and placid surface. These ripples consisted 
of quite innocuots shouts of ‘‘Bande Mataram” by school boys and 
others, which I ignored ; but there was one incident, which might 
have created an uproar and involved us in the genera] unrest if my 
efforts, aided by the good sense of the person principally concerned, ` 
Mr. Gebbie, the Railway Engineer, had not nipped the whole thing 
in the bud. Mr. Gebbie was engaged in making a survey of a new 
railway from Bandel, along, the western bank of the Hughly, towards 
Rajmahal, which has since been constructed. He and his wife were 

driving in his dog-cart one afternoon, through the town, from his 
quarters to the club in Chinsura, when somebody threw a pellet of 
soft earth, which fell on Mr. Gebbie’s face. He drove on to the club, 
and of course washed off the mud. Whether he actually brought 
the matter to the notice of the Commissioner, or whether the matter 
came to the ears of the latter indirectly, as everybody in the club mušt 
bave talked about it, I do not know. In any case that Officer at 
oce wrote a demi-official letter, which he sent to me by the hand 
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of the Inspector or Sub-Inspector of Police, I do not now recollect 
which ; and in which he told me as far as I now remember that it 
was intolerable, that such a thing should happen, in the chief town 
of the district. He probably intended that I should at once institute 
a police enquiry into the matter. I knew, however, that a police 
enquiry, once started, would go very far indeed and would not lead 
io any satisfactory results, while it would in al] likelihood give rise 
to very serious complications. I knew that in a case of this nature 
no Police Officer, however clever he might be, would be able to 
detect the actual culprit, as he would have no clues to guide him ; 


“and all the people of the neighbourhood, who might know who the — 


culprit was, would try to protect him. He would therefore have to 
report a complete failure; or if he was not strictly honest, and 
conscientious, and had the fear of his superior officers before his 
eyes, would try to make a scape-goat of some unlucky, innocent 
person, and try to bolster up the case against him by false evidence. 
The accused. would also have to bring forward witnesses, perjured, 
if necessary, to prove his innocence; and so the thing would go 
on; and would create an infinite amount of ill-will and bitterness. 
Knowing this, I refused to order a police enquiry ; and wrote a letter 
to three of the most influential persons, in the part of the town, 
where the unfortunate incident had occurred, and pointed out to 
them that the town and the district had up-to that time, enjoyed 
peace and quiet, while the neighbouring districts were seething 
with real or fictitious discontent, and unrest, and consequent trouble 


and suffering to the people; and I exhorted them to find out and. 


produce the culprit. My letter had a marvellous effect. The lad, 
who had thrown the mud, was at once discovered; and it was 
. arranged that he should be produced before Mr. Gebbie, the next 
afternoon, when he would be, as usual, driving to the club, so that 
he might award any chastisement, he might think proper Mr. 
Gebbie said he would leave the matter of punishment to the gentle- 
men who had discovered the culprit ; and would be perfeetly satisfied 
with anything that they would do. ‘They directed that the lad 
should sit down and stand up a dozen times holding his ears in his 
hands during the whole time. Thus ended this incident, which 
might have plunged the district into a sea of trouble and unrest. 
It was referred to in a laudatory paragraph about my unrewarded 
or inadequately rewarded services to the Government and to the 


country, which was published, in the Pioneer, on the 5th of Sep- . 
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tember, 1910 the day I retired.* Up to the present time I do not 
SON who wrote it., ROC 


(To be continued.) ! 
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* An extract from the Editorial of the “ Bengalee,"' dated 7th Seplember, 1910, which 
quotes the remarks of the "' Pioneer" referred to above, is appended below. 


Mr. B. Da, Collector of Hughli, has just retired from the service of which ha'y war 
a distinguished ornauent. To his merits as an administrator, we shall let the Allahabad 
.paper, which has ‘never at any period of its existence been distinguished by its sympathy 
- towards Indian aspirations, bear testimony.. This is what our conte:npotary says :— 


.. “He may have the consolation of feeling that he has done much more im portant work 
fur the Republic as a Collector than’ he probably could have done in the higher post. 
“Since June, 1905,. Mr. De has been Collector of the Hooghly District, and it can hardly be 
“accidental that while the other environs of Calecutta-have been seething in- disturbance and 
' disorder, Hooghly, only 24 miles distant, has known nothing worse than a few peity cases 
-of boys shcuting Bande Mataram. When:some of these youths once tock to throwing mud 
at Europeans, the people themselves took them in charge and brought them beforé the 
' Collector for such punishment as he should award. If it had been possible to multiply 
-Mr. De sufficiently, there’ would have been no trouble in Bengal; but these are the men 
-who glide out of the service unnoticed, while the person who is chiefly responsible for the 
mischief probably makes hig exit under salutes, in & cont covered with ribbon and stars," 


Yet it is a melancholy fact that Mr, De never rose to a sibslanti v. post higher than 
that of Collector of a district. Even the Pioneer evidently thinka that be ought tó.have 
filled a higher office at the time of- his retirement than he actually did. The fact that 
^ a man like Mr. De, so singularly successful as an administrator, and about whose. signal 
ability there bas never been the whisper of a doubt, was not promoted to a higher 
substantive post than that of Collector is undoubtedly one reason among several, perhaps 
‘the most important reason, why the Indian Civil Service as a career has not that attraction 
for the best of our young men which it would otherwise have had. Mr. De, it is worthy 
of-uote, rose to the first grade of Collectors so far back as 1896, and though he thrice 
Officiated as Divisional Commissioner he was not made permanent in that appointment. 
We can only hope that the ability which distinguished Mr. De in’ the service of the 


| Government | will henceforth find expresion in these fields `of usefulness which lie outside 


thé sphere of the ‘administration. Long may Mr. De be-spared to the country to render 


useful service to his people. 
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INDIAN CULTURE* ` 


A. C. Das, M.A., Ph.D. 
Department of Philosophy, Calcutta University 


. À volume entitled Indian Culture was planned and published to 
mark the Jayanti ‘of Dr. Mahendra Nath Sarkar celebrated 
some’ time ago. Dr. Sarkar was with us until the other day. 
His death has left us all sad. We fervently pray his soul may rest 
in peace. ! - 

We are really prond that a Jayanti was held in’ honour 
of a teacher of philosophy. It is quite in the ‘fitness of things that 
a volume on Indian culture is there in commemoration of Dr. Sarkar’s 
65th birthday. 

VTbis is a fairly big volume to which as many as twenty-five 
scholars, mostly teachers, have contributed. But with the exception | 
of two or three pieces the contributions do not exhibit a very high 
standard of penmanship. The editor of the volume, Dr. Haridas 
Chowdhury, has written the foreword, and Dr. Matilal Das has 
penned an introduction. But these are not worthy pieces.| 777 

However, the book opens with the paper on Hindu culture in 
Eur-America from the pen of the late Dr. Binoy Kumar Barkar.(U 
Sakuntala and the Romantic Movement, The Gita in Eur-America, 
Manu as the inspirer of Nietzsche, and Hindu Culture in America are 
some of the high lights of this paper. The writer obviously covers 
a wide ground and seeks io make the point that there was along time 
ago an impact of Indian culture, in some of its aspects at least, upon 
Europe and America. There is no denying that there was contact 
between Indian and Western culture in the pre- Christian era and’ 
in the Middle Ages and also later. But there are no enough data 
to go upon regarding this point. Historians have yet to search for 
relevant facts wherewith to strengthen the claim. Dr. Sarkar makes 
sweeping statements like ‘“What is most likely to be missed by the 
student of culture-history is the fact that even the ancient and 
medieval civilization of the Hindus has been -one of the feeders of 
this modern civilization itself, że., that ihe culture-movements in 
Europe and lic since 1776 have been affected to an appreciable. 


* This is à review di the book Indian Culture, Mahendra Jayanti Volume, Calcutta, 
13 51. . 
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extent by the achievements of Free India down to that period.” 
There is indeed the counterblast “Except the natural forces there 
is nothing under the,sky which is not of Greek origin." And we 
cannot meet this extremist view merely by considering the apprecia- 
tion by some European and American poets, thinkers and philosophers 
of some Indian works. Do Goethe’s raptures over the Sakuntala of 
Kalidasa, for example, show that Goethe derived his poetical genius 
from his study of this great Indian drama? In reference to 
Nietzsche’s Will to power, Prof. Sarkar says, “‘It is interesting to 
observe that almost the whole of this new cult is reared on Hindu 
Humanism and energism." Again, he quotes Nietzsche, ‘‘Close 
the Bible, open the Code of Manu.’’ Prof, Sarkar means to say 
that Nietzsche preferred the Code of Manu because, according to 
him, Manu was the propounder of an affirmative religion—the 
religion of the ‘‘deification of power’’, whereas Christianity is the 
creed of the slave. Here I have nothing to say against Nietzsche 
except that he grossly misunderstood Manu. But how could Prof. 


Sarkar accept Nietzsche’s interpretation of Manu's view of religion | 


I wonder. 

Further, Prof. Sarkar undertakes a comparative study of some 
Indian and Western persovalities ard conceptions. Thus he compares 
Kautilya with Bismarck and Machieavelli, the teaching of the 
Bhagavad-Gita ,with the teaching of Kant. But a comparative 
study goes ill with the attempt to show that Western culture has 
developed under the influence of Indian ideas. There might be 
point, however, in the comparison of Kautilya with Bismarck or 
Machieavelli. But it is not true to say that the Gità is the gospel 
of work for its own sake. Prof. Sarkar nevertheless goés his way 
and says, "In the first place, the Giti is the philosophy of duty and 
nisküma karma (work for its own sake), of the ‘‘categorical impera- 
tive". He then adds, “In the second place, it tries to solve the 
mystery of death, which is but: an aspect of the larger and more 
comprehensive problem of evil. The ‘solution is reached in the 
conceptions of the immortality of the soul, the infinite goodness of 
God, ihe nothingness of death and the virtual denial of the existence 
of evil". Prof. Sarkar has no doubt Kant in mind when he speaks 
of ihe ''categorical imperative." But the point he seeks to make 
is not clear. He, like some pundits, oyersimplifies the teaching 
of the Gità and considers it to be an ethical treatise. It is afar cry 
from the teaching of the Gità to Kant‘s ethical theory. However, Prof. 
Sarkar is very clear about one point, namely, whether Tennyson and 
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Browning gained their idea of immortality from the Gita. But I 


am afraid from the similarity, if any, between the idea of immortality. 


as expressed in the Gité and that we meet with in Tennyson and 
Browning we cannot conclude that the latter o owe their ideas to the 
Gità. 

Westerners lay the charge of pessimism against Indian culture. 
To it Prof. Sarkar has a sharp answer. And he answers by saying, 
"Even militarism and man-killing are thus not evils in Hindu 
optimism." We simply stagger at this statement. Prof. Sarkar 
is here obviously thinking of the battle of Kurukshetra where the 
principles of the Gita were expounded by Sri Krishna to Arjuna. 
But Prof, Sarkar -takes the teaching of Sri Krishna in a naive way 
and makes it appear grotesque to Westerners, no less to us. 
2. Prof. Shrivastava has contributed a.paper on the spirit and 
ideal of Hinduism. He discusses- some important aspects of 
Hinduism and dwells at length on the catholicity. of Hindu culture. 
But he makes a mess of ideas when he comes to expound the Hindu 
conception of philosophy. .As he puts it, ‘‘Philosophy in India has 
not simply been ‘‘a thinking consideration of things’’ but it has 
essentially been, as Sri Aurobindo puts it, ““the intellectual canaliser 
of spiritual knowledge and experience’’.’’ - Prof: Shrivastava, 
however, begins by saying that philosophy is darshan, i.e., seeing, which 
covers ''intellectual comprehension as well às intuitive percep- 
tion." .He puts yet another meaning—this is the third meaning— 
into the word **philosophy'' when he says, In the Hindu tradition, 
the emphasis has always been put on philosophy as a way of life, a 
spur to spiritual vision and communion”. The learned professor 
goes on and formulates definitely a fourth meaning of the term ‘‘philo- 
Sophy". He now tells us that every system of Indian philosophy 
attempts a solution of the problem. of the ultimate destiny of man, 
which -is regarded as “‘the raison d’eter’’ of the philosophical pursuit. 
But the difficulty is that one cannot grasp the Hindu conception of 
philosophy unless the word ‘‘philosophy’’ has a constant | self-identical 
meaning. 
a, Dr. Satish Chandra Chatterjee explains the Hinde theory of the 
world. There is not one theory, but are many theories of the world in 
Hinduism, Dr. Ohatterjee's paper in effect covers various conceptions 
of creation mythological, mystical and philosophical. He, however, 
often leaves us in confusion. He seems to prefer the gross interpreta- 
tion some Puranas put upon the seven-loka conception and does not 
quite bring out the implication of the interpretation. Int '* account 
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1 . 
the bhuvaloka is taken as ihe sky with the planets and stars. But 
there is the view that except the bhirloka, which is the gross physical . 
world, the lokas—the bhwbaloka, the svarloka, eic., are all subtle 
and fall into a hierarchy. As regards mythology, especially the 
mythological conception of Creation, that we find in the -Puranas, I 
should like to point out that Dr. Chatterjee should have probed into 
the presupposition or presuppositions of Hindu mythology. To be 
sure, the major Puránas, dealing as they do with the supernatural and 
supersensuous, attempt a concretisation of mystical realizations or 
experiences. However, Dr. Chatterjee gives us & summary of the 
different views of Creation developed in the different systems of Indian 
philosophy. ‘This account is, on the whole, interesting and informa- 
tive. But Dr. Chatterjee in his discourse leaves some points rather 
unclear. 

He says that in the Yoga- rad God is the supreme Ruler of 
the world. He further says, "Without the guidance of God, Prakriti 
_ cannot produce just that order of the world which is suited to the 

moral education’ and final emancipation of individual souls". He - 

-also tells us that God brings about the association or dissociation 
between Purusa and Prakriti. Dr. Chatterjee obviously: “sugvests that 

the Yogic conception is similar to the Nyāya conception of God. 

But this is nullified by his statement ‘‘ The process of evolution or 

dissolution of the world is explained in the same way- as in the 

allied system of the Sankhya’’ inasmuch as there is no place for God 

in Sankhya. Further, there is<tiot one süfra in the Pàátafijala | 

system that posits God as Creator and Providence. l 

Again, Dr. Chatterjee’s evaluation of the Vedānta leaves us 

in confusion. ‘The Advaita Vedanta gives us’’, says he, “a monistic 

theory of the-world’’. But how characterize the theory of Ramanuja 

and Madva? Are not these two thinkers monists? I can 

say, I think, without fear of contradiction that both Ramanuja and 

Madva, like Sankara, hold that Brahman is the ultimate reality, 

although they differ among themselves in regard to the world and in- 

dividual selves and their relation to Brahman. In expounding the 

Advaita position Dr. Chatterjee takes máyá as the magical power of 

Brahman. The author of the Paieadasi indeed holds such a view. 

But Sankara and his followers, I think, would not favour this view. 

{n any case, the exponents of the mdayd-theory do not subscribe . 

to the position that mdya distorts Brahman into the phenomena which 

together are the world we live in. Dr. Chatterjee nevertheless says, 
"Maya has the double function of concealing (avarana) Brahman 
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from our view and distorting (viksepa) Him into the appearance of 
a world in our mind". He uses the pronoun ‘‘Him’’ for Brahman, 
which is impersonal and indeterminate, according to the Advaitist. 
This use of “Him” might be a slip or a typographical mistake. The 
mayd-theory . is forsooth evected to show that Brahman is not in the 
least affected by the emergence of the world. So, there is no question 
of maya distorting Brahman. ` : 


LÙ One Shib Chandra Dutt: has written on the fundamental 
principles of Indian eulture. He tries to exhaust such a great theme 
only in three pages which are littered with the names Vivekananda 
and Ramakrishna. Duit has used the word spirituality’? several 
times without ever attempting to explain it. It seems that he does not 
quite know what he is about, . | 


à | l 

S. Dr. Matilal Das has contributed three articles to the volume, 
namely, The Message of the Vedas, The Psychological and Ethical 
teachings of the Gita, and the Avesta from the Hindu point of view. 
These arè not quite readable stuff./ Dr. Das nevertheless seeks to 
make ‘some points. In the first article he stresses unity of humanity. 
In the second he brings out the catholicity of the teaching of the 
Gità, while in the third article he makes a comparative study of the 
Vedas and the Avesta. Dr. Das repeatedly speaks of the ethical 
teaching of the Gitd. But he -does nof define the terms ''ethics"' 
and ''ethical." Ethics, as we know, is the study of moral life and 
moral consciousness. We are really astounded by the statement he 
makes about the Gité on page 88. There he says, “The Gita is not 
a moral code. . 





* * 


The Gità has no mission to illumine moral insight but it inspires 
spiritual life". If there is for Dr. Das a distinction between moral 
and spiritual life, what should he mean by the phrase ‘‘the ethical’ 
teaching of the Gita" ? Dr. Dasis presumably a Sanskritist. But it seems 
that mere knowledge of Sanskrit does not help understand the central 
idea expounded in the Gité. He says, '"Thisis the age of Dictators. 
Since the rise of Bolshevik Russia-a wrong ethical viewpoint is gaining 
ground. This takes away individual freedom of action and wants to 
thrust upon humanity moral. and _ ethicai - values which the Dictator 
believes to be good for the race. The Gita- however puts stress 
on individual endeavour. It enjoys (sic) that a man can attain- 
«salvation only by his-own individual efforts)” . Dr.. Das may have 
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his own view of the Dictator. But the last E in the quotation 
is a gross misstatement of the teaching of Sri Krishna. 

Dr. Das maintains that the main idea embodied in the Vedas is 
akin to that of the Avesta. As he puts it, '' The scholars are un- 
animous that the Avestan Asa and the Vedic Rta are the two variants 
of the same word." It is for philologists to settle whether these 
two words have an identical meaning. Dr. Das's view is entitled to 
respect, however. But he goes too far in his comparison of Ahura 
Mazda with Atma Mahat. Ahura Mazda is undoubtedly a deistic or 
dualistic conception of God, which is far removed from the Vedic 

conception of Atma Mahat. 
| Vsri Anil Baran Roy of the Pondicherry Ashram contributes a 
paper on Sankara’s interpretation of the Gitü. Hisis the best piece 
in the volume, superb in both form and content. Roy gives us à 
detailed analysis of the major points in Sankara's Commentary on 
the Bhagevad-Gità and shows how he stumbles in ‘his attempt to 
affiliate the teaching of the Gité to the mdaya-theory. Sankara tries 
to explain away many texts, particularly those relating to the con- 
ception of Incarnation, Purushottama and also those that bear upon 
the relation of individual selves to God. The Gitd along with all the 
other treatises that goagainst Sruti (the Vedas and the Upanisads) must 
be cast overboard, if the latter be infallible and ultimate. There is 
then no point in writing a commentary which distorts many texts in 
the Gita. | 
Roy unfortunately goes to another extreme when he says, “It 
is Sri Aurobindo who has for the first time deséribed in full detail 
: how the Lord creates the world by His mäāyā out of the original 
concentrated unity of His.being. Creation is the crux of all philo- 
sophy and is so because if is an ultimate fact. If God is infinite and 
eternal, how can there be an exhaustive analysis of Him and of. the 
process of Creation which proceeds from Him? If one can ex. 
haustively analyse Him and His act of Creation, one definitely 
becomes superior to God, which is a manifest contradiction.) 
Prof. Shivaprasad Bhattacharyya's paper entitled “ The Siddhas 
in ihe Yogavasistha Ramayana and a peep into their creed” is a 
learned ons. It would prove to readers to bea mine of information. But 
the whole thing is marred by his trilingualism. Prof. Bhattacharyya 
writes in three languages, namely, English, Bengali and Sanskrit. 
The article is interlarded with copious Sanskrit quotations in the 
Bengali script and must therefore be unintelligible to - the readers 
who have not these three languages. It is surprising ciat: sthis 
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diffcuity about Prof. Bhattacharyya’s paper did. not REUS the 
editor. 

Z. One paper on Buddhist philosophy comes from the erudite Buddhist 
scholar, Dr. B, C. Law, Init Dr. Law explains the Buddhist cate- 
gories, the four noble truths, the eightfold path, Nirvana, etc. Much 
of what is said in the paper is commonplace and would be of some help 
only to those who know little about Buddhism. There is one 
Buddhist concept which is unintelligible to us. It is the concept 
of rebirth. It-is not in. the least understandable’ how there can be 
any rebirth, especially in view of the Buddhist position that there 
is no permanent soul or self. Readers would feel that more is wanted 
about the. concept of rebirth. Some portions of the discourse, parti- 
cularly those in which Nàgàrjuna's theory of the void and Nirvana 
is expounded, remain unclear. Dr. Law says “A person obtains ) 
nirvana by making himself free from the wilderness of misdeeds "' 
and, again, '/ By extinguishing the blazing fire of passions with the 
water of steadfastness the saint comes to the highest happiness like 

` a man descending into the cool in the hot weather." All this makes. 
sublime reading. But Dr. Law does not say one word about how 
such a state of Nirvana is possible if it is tbat all things including 

. selves belong to the world of change, whereas Nirvana is a permanent 
state of bliss. . 

a. Dr. Haridas Chowdhury, editor of this volume, contributes two 
papers, one on The Vedanta as Purnadvaitavada, and the other on 
Renascent India. In the first paper he gives a résumé of the different 
schools of Vedanta and tries to show that Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy 
is an effective synthesis of the. different Vedantic points of view. 
Dr. Chowdhury also brings out the valuable elements involved in the 
Vedüntic systems of philosophy. But he often errs on the side of 

. oversimplifieation. Im one context he says, '' Sri Ramakrishna, the 

great sage of Daksineswara, got at the secret of this supreme harmony 

in the depth of his spiritual realization. It was however not for him 
to make an intellectual presentation of the content of his realization. 

The Purnadvaitavala of Sri Aurobindo provides the necessary philo- 

sophical basis of a grand réconciliation." Ramakrishna, as we know, 

spoke ceaselessly communicating whatever he could of his realization 
to the people who clustered round him, and much in the con.munica- 
tion was obviously intellectual. Otberwise how could people under- 
tand him? If, on the other hand, the word ‘‘intelle.tual’’, as 
employed by Dr. Chowdhury, means - philosophical, I must say that 
Sri Ramakrishna was not a philosopher and that it was not for him 
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to attempt an intellectual presentation of the content of his realiza- 
tion. When Dr. Chowdhury says that Sri Aurobindo's philosophy 
provides the necessary philosophical basis of a grand reconciliation, 
does he mean that Sri Ramakrishna’s realization is to be affiliated to 
Sri Aurobindo's philosophy, or that Sri Aurobindo's philosophy is to 
be affiliated to Sri Ramakrishna’ s realization? It is a long distance, 
. however, from Sri Ramakrishna’s realization to Sti Aurobindo’s 
philosophy. - ) 

. In-the cud essay —litenascent India Dr. Chowdhury y éndeavours 
to give an account, only a succinct account, of the renaissance of 
India in the nineteenth century. He deals with the great personal- 
ities who figured in the renaissance. But he often confounds those 
.who were only products of the renaissance with the great personages 
` who played their effective róle in bringing it about. As Dr. Chow- 
dhury puts it, “The history of India’s cultural and, spiritual 
renaissance is the history of increasing harmonisation of thé divergent 
values of life. It is the history of integration of all that is best 
and noblest in the Hast and the West—a harmonious fusion of their 
distinctive ideals of life and patterns of thought. Raja Rammoban 
Roy and poet Rabindranath ‘Tagore, Sri Ramakrishna, Swami 


- Vivekananda, Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. Radhakrishnan and Sti 


Aurcbindo are some of the outstanding figures in the synthesising 
and re-vitalising movement of Indian renaissance." Itis a historical 
fact that- the renaissance of India started with Rammohan and 
culminated in Ramakrishna-Vivekananda. The renaissance was just 
the reaction of the genius of India to the alien culture which 
threatened to submerge her. The illustrious figures like Mahatma 
Gandhi, Rabindranath Tagore and Sri Aurobindo were major products 
of the renaissance inasmuch as they were all inspired by the teachings 
of Rammohan, Ramakrishna ,and Vivekananda. Dr. Chowdhury 
fumbles with half-digested ideas and fails to show how the Indian 
nenaissance originated and what exactly it meant. In one context — 
he tells us that Ramakrishna “discovered not only the unity of all 
religions, but also the unity of the apparently conflicting philoso- 
» phical systems. It does not need saying that Ramakrishna was not 

much of a philosopher and had nothing to do with the philosophical] 
systems. -It was none of his affair, therefore, to seek the unity of 
the conflicting systems. It appears that Dr. Chowdhury derives 
his ideas about the renaissance from hearsay, not from a deep study 
of the works of the thinkers: and seers who ushered in the renais- 
gance. ‘His view of Mahatma Gandhi is absurd. We are told that 
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Mahatma was a fine Suet s the: cultur al intermingling of ihe 


-East and the West. This reminds us of the view a European 


scholar recently expressed about Gandhij. Mr. W. E. Muhlmann, 
the author of Mahatma Gandhi, holds the view that Gandhi was . 
both politician and saint, in the sense that he had the impulse to 
action in the world as well as the longing for personal salvation. 
Mr. Muhlmann, however, does not agree that Gandhi was-a product 
of Indian tradition ; for, according to Mr. Mublmann, there is- 
nothing in Indian culture that makes for such a moralization of. 
politics as he made the mission of his life." Dr. Chowdhury, of." 
course, does not quite say that Gandhiji was not a product of Indian 


- culture, but does say that Western culture went into the making 


of him. We, however, cannot afford to forget that Gandhiji derived : 
his whole philosophy of life and action from Sri Krishna's teaching, 
although it has to be admitted that Gandhiji was influericed a good . 
deal by the^Buddhist cult of non-violence and more so by the un- 
compromising absolute ethics of Jesus Christ. As Jesus belonged 
to the East, there is no point in saying that Gandhiji was a prodct 
of the intermingling of Eastern and Western culture. 

Now Dr. ‘Chowdhury comes to deal with Sri Aurobindo’s 
philosophy. He says that Sri Aurobindo's teaching marks the ` 
culmination “of Indian thought and culture. But in the course of 
the discourse he often makes statements that appear rather onesided. 


Dr. Chowdhury, like many miodern writers, takes world culture in 


` 


two compartments. He again speaks.of two kinds of mysticism, 
Eastern and Western. He says, '' The main tendency of Eastern 
mysticism has been to soar up to an all-negating experience of the 
Truth as supra-cosmie Silence or ineffable Superconscience as is 
evidenced in the Buddhist conception of Nirvana and: Sankarite _ 
conception of Nirguna Brahman. On the contrary, the dominant . 
tendency of. Western thought has been to conceive of the Truth 
not go much as supra-cosmic transcendence as a cosmic synthesis.” 

Here, however, there is an anomaly in Dr. ‘Chowdhury’s procedure. 
While speaking of two kinds of mysticism, he means to compare and. 
contrast Eastern mysticism with’ Western thought. If “thought? 
means philosophy or philoscphical thought, thought and mysticism 
are apart, and it goes without saying that if Eastern mysticism 
is concerned with supra-cosmic transcendence, Western thought, 
generally speaking, seeks a cosmic synthesis, But Dr. Chowdhury's 


1 fee my article Christian and Indian Spiritual Ethics, Visvabharati quarterly, 
Vol- XVIII, Part 1V. 
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description of Eastern mysticism as well as Western thought is 
onesided. Buddhist Nirvana or Sankara’s world-transcendence is 
not all about Eastern mysticism. There are, on the other hand, 
world-negating systems of thought in the West as well. Dr. Chow- 
dhury makes an astounding observation about Bradley. He says 


and means to say that the Absolute as conceived by Bradley would - 


be nothing without the world of appearances inasmuch as appea;ances 
are the very stuff of which the Absolute is made. Bradley would, 
to be sure, turn in his grave at this sort of interpretation of his 
conception of the Absolute. Dr. Chowdhury concludes by some 
sweeping remarks about Western culture and some summary etate- 
ments about Sri Aurobindo's philosophy and yoga. lt seems that 
Dr. Chowdhury is not quite conversant with the spiritual movement 
in Europe of the Middle Ages. Otherwise he would not have said, 
“The West has endeavoured to carry life to perfection without any 
earnest enquiry into the deeper significance of life and the true 
principle of perfection." He goes on and makes a jargon of the 
integration- of the values and enjoyment of life with the realization 
of the truth of life in ‘spirit, spiritualization of matter, Superman, 
and the rest. ' 


te, Prof. G. R. Malkani's paper entitled ‘Vedanta and the Ethical 
tof G. R. Yatan 


Consciousness" is a fine piece of loose writing cum loose thinking. He 
often writes disjointed sentences and does not care for style. Further, 
he makes a pretty mess of the Vedantic pursuit of knowledge and 
moral’ consciousness. He says, ''Morality has however a part to 
play in knowledge. It prepares the ground for it............ It bas 
reference purely to personal conduct............ It is internal to the 
individual and must ke judged by its effecis upon the individual’s 
peace of mind and :elf-possession. There is no other end of 
morality, and there is no action that is moral for any outside reason.”’ 
' Prof. Malkani maintains that morality has no bearing upon social 
life. According to him, morality is a matter of individual conscious- 


ness and is only a condition of his spiritual progress. This is. 


indeed & naive view of morality and moral consciousness. Does 
the individual hang in vacuo I wonder. Prof. Malkeni evidently 


does not think it worth while to consider whether morality or moral . 
consciousness is possible or has any meaning except in the context . 


of social life. 

x, Prof ^A UK. Majumdar's The Nature of Self is a short paper. 
In ` ity "he. institutes a comparison between Gentile -and Sankara. 
The nature of self is a great theme, and volumes have already been 
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written on it. Obviously it is not possible to do justice to the l 


theme in a short compass. However, Prof. Majumdar writes simple 
and clear style, and his paper, sketchy as it is, makes T— 
reading. 


vL, Prof. P. .N. Bhattacharya’s paper on religion is sapere 


a lengthy one. His discourse is mainly a criticism of some critics | 


‘of religion, particularly materialists and Freudians. Prof. Bhatta- 
charya gives us a detatled discussion on Freud’s view of religion. 
Indeed, he makes some points. But they lie deep’ in the ocean of 
words that’ the paper is, and readers are apt to miss them. The 
author is not very careful in his statements about Hinduism, however. 
He. says, “The Hindus have made exhaustive experiments upon 
the facts of religious life and are satisfied about the truth of the 
eternal verities of religion." Again, as he puts it, "In the course 
of worship all names and. forms gradually melt away leading to the 
realization of the same untrammelled Absolute everywhere. Religion, 
then, gives place to a life suffused with the spirit or God.’’ I for 
one cannot quite understand how Hindus could have a sense of 
finality abont, their achievements in the realm of spirit. Prof. 
Bhattacharya employs the term “‘worship’’ in a loose sense and 
does not quite say what he means by the words ''God'' and “the 
Absolute". It seems that he makes no clear distinction between them, 
and I am.afraid this would expose him to the wrath of the Advaitists. 

fy Prof. T. R. Kulkarni contributes a paper on Indian psychology. 


ee, ee ee 
I shall do well to .quote from his last paragraph.. Therein he. 
says, “The above is, of course, not a critical buf simply an attempt . 


at a systematic presentation of the Indian view. It is possible 
that only a single aspect and not the whole view: has been 
treated here." He tells us that he makes. an- attempt at a 
systematic presentation . of ihe Indian view. But in fact, as he 
himself says, he treats only of a single - aspect. Readers should 
nevertheless bear in mind that he makes an attempt at a systematic 
‘treatment of his theme. The attempt itself is worth a .lot. I, 
however, assure Prof. Kulkarni. that his paper does not at all help 
understand Indian psychology, although he makes an earnest attempt 
to make it intelligible to us. . 
ij, Dr. C. D. Deshmukh has aanbe nearly ‘four’ pages on 
Kundalini Yoga. A volume is indeed needed to deal with this vast 
subject adequately. So, it is a vain attempt to cover it in a few 
brief pages. However, the paper is, on the whole, good and readable. 
Dr. Deshmukh raises one very interesting point. It is whether the 
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Chakras as mentioned in Yogic literature are nerve-plexuses. 1l think 
there can be no two opinions-about the fact that the Chakras belong 
to the subtle, not to the gross, body. But nevertheless in our 
empirical existence as the subtle body is entrenched in the gross, there 
is a systematic relation between the gross and the subtle aspects of our 
being. Hence the positions of the Chakras are generally indicated 
by reference to the corresponding limbs or organs in the gross body. 
There is therefore a parallelism, we are told, between the functions 
of the Chakras and those of the limbs and organs of the gross body. It 
is vatber surprising that Dr. Deshmukh discusses Kundalini . without 
ever referring to Idé, Pingald, and Sugumná, which are mentioned in 


. Tantric literature as three subtle nerves (nddi). Now the question 


is'; what is the subtle body like? Whether the subtle body consists 
of subtle nerves and other subtle stuff is an open question. However, 
we gei near the solution of the problem if the nerves of the subtle 
body are subtle to the extent that tey are open only to Yogic 
vision. : ! 
(e Sri P. C. Gangooly, in bis paper ‘Rise and growth of the Sikh 
Movement in India" makes a comparative study of Sikbism, 


. Hinduism, and Buddhism.  Evidently Gangooly has made a detailed 


study of the vast literature on Sikhism, Hinduism, and Buddhism. 
His discourse is ‘highly ‘instructive and informative. But Gangooly 
seems to be biased towards Hinduism, and some: of his statements 
about Hinduism. are far too sweeping and smack of propaganda. In 
one place he says, "The Hindu conception of God is most perfect. 
This is from Sree Aurobindo’s Essays on the Gita." But he does 
not say how. Further, what does Gangooly seek to make by menti- 
oning Sri Aurobindo in this connexion? I am sure that all Hindus 
would not agree with Sri Aurobindo in so far as athe conception of God 
is. concerned. T 
: ‘The author makes an attempt to affiliate Sikhism to Hinduism 
and in his Zeal forgets that Sikhism as a religion grew out of the life 
and experiences of its founder, alibough there is no denying that 
some Hindu elements found their: way into Sikhism, As to the 
difference between Buddhism and Sikhism Gingooly says that while 
the former is non-violent in all circumstances, the latter becomes 
violent under certain conditions. He, ‘however, does ‘not define or 
discuss violence. He attaches great importance to the Bhagavad-Gità. 
But should he say that Sri Krishna by urging , Arjuna to fight urged 
him to follow a religion of violence? Is ‘it, that the: Kripàn which 
every Sikh bears on his person as a religions symbol, and which. 
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Gangooly himself. compares with the surgeon's knife, makes Bikhisu 
. & violent religion? 


= The article—'' Modern Trends in Christianity" is a misfit in a. 


volume whieh is devoted to’ Indian culture. The author of the 
article deals with Christianity and its history, Reformation and 
Renaissance in Europe. Towards the end- of the paper he says, 


“In this galaxy of saintly mystics and mystical philosophers of India 
the name of Dr. Mahendra Sircar is indeed conspicuous. Eloquent : 


in his silence, great in his humility, Dr. Mahendra Sircar stands 
out as .one of the rare specimens in whom the wisdom of the ancient 
Upanishadie rishis, the sanatana dharma of Bharatvarsha, has 
found its expansive growth, illhuminating exposition and intense 
realisation.” The author sees a Rishi.in Sarkar, and perhaps a 
Rishi Sarkar was. But I cannot help saying that when we begin 
to admire a man' we must preserve a sense of proportion. 

The article on the 'Theosophical movement is an account of the 
lives and activites of the leaders of the Theosophical movement which 
originated in America, of course, under the influence of Oriental ideas. 
Sri Tulsidas Kar, the writer, briefly indicates how some great 
Theosophists brought their organization across the seas to India and 
contributed to her regeneration in the nineteenth century. 
|C, The paper on courage by Prof. N. A. Nikam is a hotch-potch. 

e indeed starts with Aristotle. But he does not discuss Aristotle’s 
theory of courage. Nor does he take up any Eastern theme. 

Dr. S. K. Das's The Rise and Radiation of- Eastern Lights 
is a heavy piece. Half of this paper consists of quotations, which 


indeed make interesting reading. Dr. Das is out to deal with 


Eastern lights. But he mentions only one light, the Buddha. I 
wonder whether Dr. Das would say that Sarkar is another such 
Eastern light. 

| X & Prof. A. C. Das Gupta has written on Gandhism. This paper 
would prove interesting and useful to many. But the title of the 
paper—A Dose of Gandhism is totally undignified. 

(A Prof. Lotika Ghosh'a paper Some mystic currents in Bengali 
literature is fairly readable stuff. She is very ambitious and brings 
into discussion’ a wide range of subjects, such as mysticism and its 
meaning, mysticism Christian, Tantric, and Vaignava, the cult of 
Krishna, etc. Although her main theme is Some mystical currents 
in Bengali literature,’ she goesout of her way and traverses some 
controversial ground. She tries to tackle the problem of the origin 
of the Tantras, the Sahajiya Cult, and the Natha Cult. She 
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suggests that Tantricism arose out of an amalgam of mystica] Vedism 
and Saivism as practised by  non-Aryans. She deprecates the 
controversy whether Hindu Tantricism originated from Bauddha 
Tantricism and tells us that Tantricism is a mystical cult which 


is neither Hindu nor Bauddha. But historians would not accept 


this oversimplification. Prof. Ghosh indeed seeks ‘to analyse out 
the mystical aspects of Bengali literature But unfortunately she 
fails to fulfil her main task precisely because she deviates from her 
course to deai with some points in the religious history of India, 
which are highly controversial and baffle even eminent scholars of 


Indian A 
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SOME ASPECTS OF TEMPLE ADMINIS- .- 
TRATION IN THE ANCIENT 
KHMER KINGDOM 


KAMALESWAR BHATTACHARYYA, M.A. 


We have some classic works on the Khmer temples from the 
artistic and religious points of view. Butas social institutions, no 
adequate study of them has been made so far. Our materials for this 
study were, indeed, small till the publication, between 1937 and '58, 
of the works of M. George Coedés on the Inscriptions of Cambodia!— 

a monumental work that is yet to be completed, for the sixth and last | 
volume is still awaited. The object of the present paper is to give 
from epigraphy a picture of temple administration in the ancient 
Hinduized Kingdom of Cambodia and to bring out the róle of the 
temple in that socæty. 

First as to the origin of these temples. Asin all medieval socie- 
ties, the religious foundations we are going to deal with, owed their 
construction and maintenance chiefly to the piety and generosity of | 
the kings and the nobility. The kings themselves would erect “temple- 
mountains’ as symbols of their royalty, and ‘temples to ancestors’, 
dedicated to their parents, grandparents, etc * But they .would 
encourage religious foundations by individuals in al! possible ways. Thé 
vast stretches of waste land that seem to have lain across the country, 
as well as the settlements deserted somebow or other, were 
sought to be settled or resettled, by distributing them amongst persons | 
of religious zeal, as an incentive to make them proceed to fresh settle- 
ments with religious foundations. An inscription of the end of the 
11th century A.D. enumerates a series of royal grants of waste lands 
and deserted settlements, under different rulers, to a sacerdotal 
family, and the donees, on obtaining those Jands, proceeded to found 
new villages with seats of divinities.” A royal grant of some riverine 
tracts to four dignitaries, with the express purpose of establishment of 
settlements and installation of divinities, is recorded in an inscription 
of 979 A.D.* Besides, religious foundations teem to have been encou- 
raged by the sovereigns, by exempting their domains from taxation, 


l Inscriptions du Cambodge Vols. I, TI, Hanoi : Imprimerie d' Extrême- Orient, 1987, 
"42 ; pur LV, V, Paris: E.de Boccard, 1951, '52, '53. 
Ph. Stern, Diversité et rythme des fondations royales khméres BEFEO., XLIV, 
fase. a 1954, pp. 649-685. 
3 Kuk Trapat Srok Stele Inscer., IC., II, pp. 131.3. 
4 Prasat Car Inscer., 11, 1-7, IC., IV, p. 145. 
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- making endowments for their maintenance, ete. The founders, in 
their turn, whether out of loyalty and gratitude (o the sovereign, or 
from a solicitude to secure the continuity of their foundations, would 
often hasten to offer their pious works, along with the merits accruing 
therefrom, to the King, as veritable royal foundations (rajadharma).° 
However, even after that sacrifice, they would not part with the sacred» 
right io the guardianship of their own foundations. This right; as we 
ehall see later on, they would guard rather jealously, and would trans- 
mit to their descendants at their death, or even in thelr own lifetimes. 

+ be Khmer King, nevertheless, assumed, almost naturally, the 
rdle of the supreme guardian of all the religious foundations of the 
realm. The inscriptions of Yasovarman I (A.D. &80-9(0) clearly assert 
the supreme religious authority of the King, whois said to have been 
‘declared the guru of the entire world" (sarva-loka-guru-smrtah)." 
The negligent functionaries of the temple were to be punished with 

. fines in various grades, according to their ranks. On the other band, 
the Superior (kulapatiy of a hermitage (ü$rama) is threatened with 
punishment ‘without mercy’ and a degradation of bis position, unless 
he conformed to the royal decree.' An inscription of 1027 A D. 
records an order of King Süryavarman I, placing four déramas solely 
under the authority of the ''Inspectors of Royal Service’’ instead of 
that of the "Chiefs of Districts" (khlof visayaM.* The reason for 
this order is not disclosed to us. We have, however, a definite evi- 
dence here, that royal control was exercised over the religious institu- 
tions either directly through the officers responsible to the King himself, 
or through the local authorities. Excessive secular intervention in 
the affairs of these institutions seems, however, to have been resented’ 
nor, indeed, too rigidly insisted upon. An inscription of Süryavarman 
I, again, records, for instance, the royal consent to a request to 
exempt the administration of certain á$ramas from the authority of 
several categories of officials.!? (7 

The accession of Yasovarman I to the throne of Kambujadeéa, in. 
889 A.D., was followed by the foundation of a series of small herini- 
tages, all bearing a name recalling his own (Ya$odharüsramo),. in 
different parts of the kingdom. These hermitages were non-sectarian 


. 5 Cf. Ta Nen Stele Inger., 11. 11-17, IC., III, p. 92 & u.1; Prasat Khtom Inser., 
11. 17-31, ibid., p. 118f.; Phnom Gisor Stele Inser. of Sivdcirya, 11. 80-84, ibid., p. 152; ` 
Trapan Don on Stele Inser., B, 11. 14-17, ibid , p. 101. l 

€ ISCC,No.LViLepnv.l. , 
71 Ibid., No. LV. v. 88 ff. » 
8 Yady evam sasanam idan nankhuryyat latlddhipah nirddayan dandyatam rajad 


sa cüyattas tapasvisu. G, Coedds, La stèle de Tép Pranam, JA , 1908(D, p. 218, v, CI. Of, ` 
BEFEO., XXX, p. 105 & 108. 

9 Ta Nen Stele Inser., 1t. 25-90, loc, cil., p. 32 f," 

J& Bakon Stele Inser., IC., IV; p. 44. . 
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in character. Nearer the capital, however, were built three larger 
sectarian aéramas—a Brühmanüérama, a Vaisnavürama, and a Sauga- 
tasrama—respectively for the Saiva-Pasupatas, the Vaisnava~-Paficara- 
tras, and the Buddhists.” The foundation of each of these a$ramas 
was accompanied by the issue of a royal gdsana, regulating its adminis- 
‘tration. ‘The foundation of the temple of Lolei, for the commemora- 
tion of the parents and maternal grandparents of the monarch, was 
similarly accompanied by the issue of an edict, regulating its adminis- . 
tration, These regulations of Yasovarman stand unique in the series 
of records left by the rulers of the ancient Khmer Kingdom. None of 
his successors is known to have attempted the task again. One may, 
however, be inclined to believe that the rules laid down by that great 
monarch, continued to be followed by the future generations. 

The administration of a Khmer temple, whether Brahmanical 
or Buddhist, was run essentially on, the same lines. A temple 
or hermitage was placed under the charge of a Kulapati, who 
directed its internal administration, and was responsible for 
the entertainment of guests and pilgrims.? Side by side with 
him, was the Adhyapaka or professor, and the two offices 
might sometimes be combined. The great temples of Ta Prohm 
and Prah Khan, built by the "ines king, Jayavarman VII, 
had their Superiors called Adhydpaka. A Rulapati-Adh. -Adhydpaka figures 
as the head of a Buddhist hermitage, “in the Tep Pranam Stele 
Inscription of the time of Süryavarman I." The function of the 
Adhyapaka was important indeed, for a Khmer temple or hermi- 
tage was no less a centre of learning. We have reference to vidyd- 
Sramas ^ to keepers of manuscripts or librarians (pustakaraksin) , 
and to ) scribes (lekhaka)." The Purohita, chaplain, and the Yüjaka, 
officiant, were concerned with the observance of the cult. ‘Guardians 
of Rules’ (kramaápla), ‘Inspectors of Qualities and Defects’ (guna- 
dosadarsin), ‘Chiefs of Stores’ (dhanesa, Khmer : khlof glàn) ‘Guar- 
dians of Revenues’, ‘Inspectors of Gold and Silver’, ‘Inspectors and 
Guardians of Treasure’, ‘Guardians of Paddy,’ ‘Chiefs. of Works’ 
(kéryamukhya, Khmer : khloñ kürya)—were the other important 
temple- functionaries, and their designations themselves are 
— on the. manifold nature of duties: io be performed by the 


. G. Coedés, A la recherche du Yacodharágrama, BRE EO., XXXII, p 84 ff. 

n The term gailesa or íailadhipa, Khmer: khloü vnam, so frequently met with in 
Cambodian epigraphy, is now rendered by M. puedas as 'chef de sanctuaire’, IC., V, p. 
141, n.1; p 211, l ] | 

3 IQ,, Til, p. 289. i 

.M (Qf. Vat Prah Hinkosei Stele Inser., C, v. XXX, IC., LV. p. 196. 

15 (i. Coedés, La stèle de Tép Pranam, y, XCVI, loc. "a p. 218, Cf. BEFEO., 
XXXII, p. 104, 
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. personne] of an ancient Khmer temple. The functions of the- 
Kramapála, and the Gunddosadarsin we are not in a position to 7 
determine. The other functionaires, enumerated above, were evidently 
concerned with purely worldly functions, for the maintenance of the 
temples. ET 

As to the management of temple property, more than one system, 
it is possible to recognize. So far as the royal foundations proper are — 
concerned, if seems that their properties were managed by those 
charged with the administration of the temples, under the authority 
of the State. The founders of temples were ordinarily inclined, 
however, to entrust the management of temple properties to their 
own families. "Thus, in an Inscription of 1005 A.D., the founder of 

“a temple. declares: ‘May. the dependence (of this foundation) exist 
only with regard to. those who will be born “successively in my 
family + DAY it. not belong either to the Sailddhipa or to the other 
servants of thé god." From another inscription of the same year, 

-it appears that temple properties normally passed to the authority of 
the families of the donors, after their death, aüd-that only in default 
of heirs, could those be entrusted to the functionaries of the ‘temples 
themselves. In an inscription of the 12th centnry A.D , & clear 
distinction is .made between two groups of endowments by an 
individual, to a number of sanctuaries: one is placed solely under the 
authority of his own family, while the other is said to be given 
‘‘without reservation” (aksatéddyakah) and placed under the authority: 
of ‘the chiefs of those domains’ (ksetrüdhipa, Khmer: khlofü ksetra), 

P ‘ie. the heads of the- sanctuaries concerned. As M.. Coedés 

?poinis out, the sanctuaries of the latter group were more or less 
'old, royal foundations, while those of the former groüp were per- 
:gonal foundations." We have on record the inetance of an individual, 
" entrusting his sons with the management of the lands he offers 
to a iemple. In -another instance, we find a Jand, offered by an 
individual to a temple, entrusted to the management of those from 
‘whom it had been purchased,’ In any case, the temple’s rights to 
its property were ‘exclusive’ (siddha). Temple property was inviol- 
able; it could neither be destroyed nor employed for any otlier use than 
that of the.temple itself, **even by the King, let alone others.” .The 
16 IC, T, p. 170, v. LIX; IT, p. 1443 TII, p. 140; TV, p. 73. 


Prah Kó ‘Tneer. of Jayaviravarman, v. XV, IC., I, p. 193 & 194. 
18 Phnom Prah Net Prah Inser., JC., 1II, p. 38 


f. 
13 Trapan Don On Stele Inser, 6f. vv, XXVI & XXXI, ibid., y. 181. 
20 [bid., p. 181. 
? Vat Baset Inscriptions of Gunapativarman, ibid , p. 8 f. 
7? Vat Baset Inscr. of Phalapriya, ibid., p. 16 ff. l 
23 IS0C., No. XLIV, v. 88, Cf. IC., Il, p. 188, v. V. 
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'rule'might; however, be' relaxed in’ cases of emergency, süch ~as the 
invasion of the: country by an enemy, when “the temple slaves, says 
Yasovarman I, in his: m Inscription, could be -employed for ie 
defence of the kingdom.’ ; e 
From the informations given above, a question may present 
itself: how are we to explain the anxiety of the founders to sel up a 
hereditary guardianship of their foundations, at the expense of the 


authority of: the functionaries of the temples themselves? That | 


guardianship was no doubt regarded as a great source of piety. The 
founders, therefore, would take upon themselves that sacred trust 
and bequeath it to posterity. But the anxiety in question, seems no 
less to have been due to:a belief in the minds of the founders, that a 
‘hereditary control would lead to a better "management of the 
foundations and thus would ensure their continuity. 
The Ta.Prohm and Prah Khan Stele Inscriptions of Jayavarman 
VII record the consecration by that Buddhist monarch of two temples 
in 1186 and 1191 A.D. respectively. The two ‘inscriptions show what 
an enormous enterprise it was to maintain those two temples. ‘The 
temple of Ta Prohm: possessed 8,140 villages, and 79,363 persons, 
including 18: chaplains, 2,740 officiants, 2,202 assistants and 615 female 
dancers were employed in its service. Its material property consisted 
of gold plates weighing over 5,000' kilogrammes -and silver plates of 
almost as much weight ; 35 diamonds, 40,620 pearls, 4,540 precious 
‘stones, etc. All these were provided by the King and the landed 
proprietors (grümavant). "Besides, the-farmers' and traders were made 
to participate in the great scheme. The temple of Prab Khan was 
similarly provisioned, and it had 5,824 villages to minister to 
its service.” | f i À 
The economy of a Khmer temple was dominated by slave-labour. 
- Slaves of the two sexes; including children, figure among the donations 
to the temples. The temple domains.were cultivated by those ‘slaves, 
and fixed-quotas of produce had to- be supplied on certain fixed occa- 
sions. The treatment towards slaves does ‘not seem to have been 
always humane enough. An inscription of the time of Rajendra- 
varman (C. 965 A.D.) records, for instance, the cruel punishment 
inflicted upon a slave, for having escaped from a temple.?" 
An interesting feature of temple administration in the ancient 
Khmer Kingdom, was the division, of the personnel into two well. 
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?4  T8CC., No. LV, v. 66. 
2G, Coeds; La stèle de Ta Prohm, BEFEO., VI, p. 44 ft; La stélé du. Pra ^ Khan 


a’ Ankor, Ibid., XLI. p. 265 fft. Cf. Coedés, Pour mieux comprendre Angkor, Paris : 


Librairie d' Amérique et d’ Orient, 1947, p. 198 f, i 
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defined groups, for the two fortnights.*’ The property of ‘a temple 
was similarly apportioned, and each temple had its stores etc., reserved 
for the bright or the dark fortnight.** Slaves and servants were made 
to serve by ‘rotation (parydya) during the two fortnights.”* 

Another charactéristic of the administration of the Khmer 
dh was that two or several of them might be: amalgamated and 
administered by the. same personnel (sagana). Their properties, too, 
would be united. ` Numerous such instances are recorded in epigr aphy; 
we might mention a few of them. Thus, the two foundations of the 
Brahmans, Divàkarabhatta, at Dvijendrapura (Prah Einkosei) and 
Madhuvana (Prasat Komphus), were rendered -‘co-participant’ (miéra- 
bhoga).* An inscription from Banteay Srei, dated 968 A.D., records 
an order of King Jayavarman V, uniting the sanctuary of Tribhuvana- 
maheévara at Isvarapura (Banteay Srei) with that of Bhadresvara 
at Libgapura," When two foundations happened to be of equal 
resources, rendering them ‘co-participant’ would evidently mean 
strengthening both. ‘On the other hand, to unite some smaller founda- 
tions with a bigger one, would mean to strengthen the former. 

` From the account given above, a salient feature stands out: 
the systematization penetrating the temple administration in the 


ancient Khmer Kingdom. An- Indian parallel may be found | 


in the administralion of the medieval temples of S. India." Yet, 
in points of detail, the two systems seem to have evolved independently 
of each other. Asa matter of fact, the Khmer system of temple 
administration, far from being a replica of any Indian system, seems 
rather to have been greatly influenced by local conditions and adapted 
to the particular social milieu. 
Finally, we come to the question of the róle of the témple in the 
ancient Hinduized Khmer society. It was no doubt the same as 
that played by the temple in medieval Indian society, The Khmer 
temple, we have seen above, was the centre of learning. It was also 
the centre of all fine arts: those of the singer, the dancer, the 
instrumentalist, the actor, and the reciter." Besides, the connexion 
between the temple and the hospital was very close indeed. ‘The 


à Cf. Vat Baset Inser., 1, 36 Æ.. IC., TIT, p. 21 f. 
23 Cf, ibid., p. 24 & n. 2 


29 G, Coedès, La stélc de Tép Pranam, v. XCV, loc. cit.,p. 213. Cf. BEPEO., 
XXXII, p. 104. 


" Prasat 3 n Stele Inscr., v. XLVIUITI, IC., I, p. 169. 
Ibid.,p.1 

3 Seo S. Indian Epigraphy, Aon. Rep., 1921-22, p. 116 f.; K. A. Nilkánta Sastri, 
The Economy of a S.-Indian temple.in the Cola period, Malaviya Com ‘nemoration Volume, 
Banaras, 1932, p. 906 f. ; Sastri, The Colas, II Madras, 1987. pp. 501-5, 


Cf. IC. De. 22, vv. XKXV-XXXVI; HT, p. 41, v. VIIL; p. 111, v. IT. 
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large number of hospitals, founded by the great Buddhist monarch, 


-Jayavarman VII, was placed. under the invocation of the healing’ 


Buddha, Bhaisijyaguru, and his two assistants, Süryavairocana and 
Candravairocana, whose images were enshrined in a chapel adjoining 
each of them." The 102 hospitals, mentioned in the Ta Prohm 
Stele Inscription, had their personnel nominated by the Superior 
(adhyüpaka) of that great temple; while an hospital was actually 
founded within the precincts of the temple of Prah Khan. Connected 
with the temple were also other works of public utility, such as the 
excavation of tanks and ditches anl the foundation of dharmasgalds.*® 
Thus, borrowing a phrase from Prof. Nilakant& Sastri’s History of the 
Colas, we may describe the Khmer: temple as ‘a nucleus which 
gathered round itself all that was best in the arts of civilised 
exisience', in a medieval society of the Orient. 


34 See L Finot, L'inscription sanskrite de Say-fong, BEFEO, III p. 18 fi; G. 
Coedés, Les hôpitaux de Jayavarman VII, BEFEO., XL. i 344 8 Pour mieux com- 
prendre Angkor, p. 201 ff. 

3 G, Coedés Les hôpitaux de Jayavarman VII, loc. db. p. 317; La stéle de Prah 
Khan d' Ankor, loc. cit., pp. 275, 289 £ n. 8. 

3$ Ph. Stern, loc. cit. 

3 The Colas, IL, p. 504. 
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: Round the World 
U. N. Secretary-General in Peking 


Early last month Mr. Hammerskjoeld, Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, fléw to Peking and was for a number of days at the 
Chinese capital on a mission to seek release of the American fliers who : 
have been detained in China on charges of spying. This visit was, apart 
from its immediate results, a.significant event, The seat given to China 
on the Assembly and the Security Council of the United Nations by its 
Charter is actually occupied .by the representatives of the Kuomintang 
Government in Formosa and there has been no recognition so far of the. 
People’s Republic of China. and its Government, This anomaly of the. 
Chinesa seat being occupied by Formosa and of China herself being 
deprived of it-has been maintained -since 1949 when the Communist 
regime was installed in China and the whole of continental China came 
under -its domination. United Nations Organisation iiself'becomes incon- ` 
gruous and ineffective if a resurgent country with nearly six hundred 
million people is not allowed to play its due part in it, Wedo not, of 
course, mean to say that all will go well as soon as the People’s Republic 
is recognised and is admitted to the United Nations. But her formai 
admission to the world platform may result in better international under- 
standing than is otherwise possible, | . 

From this standpoint the visit of the U, N. Secretary- General was 
certainly important. In a sense it amouats to an. indirect recognition of 
Communist China. It at least brings out prominently -the difficulties 
- created by non-recognition. The detention of the American fliers was a 
matter which came up for consideration in the United Nations Assembly. 
The People’s Government of China not being a member was not heard 
and its point of view went unrepresented and it was condemned without: 
being heard, But the resolution adopted did not bring the release of the 
fliers in any way nearer, The objective was not gained and consequently 
Hammerskjoeld was required to fly to Peking to have a talk’ with the 
Communist Government there, It cannot be said that this visit has 
also facilitated the immediate release of the airmen. 

But otherwise it need not be regarded as unfruitful, It has proved . 
that the Communist regime in China can no longer be ignored, however 
undesirable it may be in the eyes of many powers. Already a few 
months back at Geneva this was brought home to the Governments of 
several countries. The visit of the Secretary-General to Peking has 
brought it home further, Secondly, even in respect. of the immediate 
objective, namely the release of the airmen, we need not be categorical 
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in thinking that.it has: not been gained- at. all. The. personal. influence 


exerted by Mr. Hammerskjoeld and the: reasons he may have brought 
to bear upon the conversations he had with the Chinese High: Command 
may in.the end prove more productive than expected.: 


Legislature—An-automaton ? ` 


At a function held in Ahmedabad early in January last, Mr Kunte, 
Speaker, Bombay. Legislative Assembly, observed that the legislature 
in India was becoming merely a registering body, approving automatically 
the decisions already: taken :by ihe. executive. This -statement is both 
true and, not true. Ours .is.a parliamentary system. of government 
Indicating thereby not only some fusion. between.. the.: legislature and the 
executive but the responsibility of the latter, to the former. This 
responsibility involves the confidence which the majority of the members 
of the Assembly is to repose in the Ministry. and. the enjoyment ‘of this 
confidence finally results:in..the influence which. the. executive exerts 
over legislature. Majority of the members of .the legislature being led 
by the Ministers,- the. -Gabinet may - take u this support for granted and 
get through the legisiature whatever legislation it requires.. E l 

But: from ‘the proeeedings of the different legislative bodies in this 
country it does not -appear:*that the legislators" here are necessarily as 
tame as they: aro- depicbed 'to-be.. Debates - are'in fact sometimes even 
more lively than they should be, and the opposition is more alert than 
if ‘is thought to be. Even members .on thé Government side are not 
always silent. Nor when they speak, do they: do so invariably 
supporting everything the Government does ‘or contemplates todo. At 
party meetings they give venteto their owa-feelings aud ideas and now 
and again this frank. expression of views overflows into tke legislative 
chainber itself: It is" true. that ultimately the. Government with a 
homogeneous majority behind it gets done what it wants. But it should 
bé: remembered in this:connection that simply because a piece of legislation 
is' adopted without ‘being: much‘ modified ‘in the: legislature, it ‘does: not 
mean that: there is not a good deal of- thinking: and - ‘deliberation 
behind it, 

A: matter is at first discussed. in: a desultory way -either-in- the 
. press or by. some legislators or some officers’ in a Government 
department. This way it remains .in the air for some time. . Then it 
is seriously : discussed between officers and the Minister in the department 
conerned and a memorandum is prepared, Om its basis a bill is 
framed. This is discussed afresh.both on the departmental -and ‘on the 
Cabinet level. After this - discussion: which: is not unoften’ protracted, 
either the bill is dropped or amended and drafted afresh in the light of 
changes proposed. Then the policy behind the bill or the bill itself, if 
it is important-or controversial; may be discussed at the party meeting 
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and changes suggested there. This discussion may take place either 
before or after introduction in the legislature, Then finally in the 
- legislative chamber itself there is opportunity at every stage of debate for 
futher discussion, So if members take their duties seriously, there is 
no reason why the legislature should be a merely registering body. 


Second Chambers in India 


Mr. Kunte also gave it oub as his personal opinion that second 
chambers in Indian legislatures are unnecessary and should be done 
away with, He is of the view that a second chamber becomes necessary 
only when there is more than one class to be represented, one having 
he first house as its mouthpiece and the other class or classes being | 
represented in the second chamber, But in India not only the aim is to 
create a classless society but ihe objective is b.ing fast realised. 
Consequently a second chamber has already become incongruous. 

A second chamber is, of course, an accident of history but its 
utility was later recognised and adopted in organising a legislature 
virtually in all states. It is true that different countries established 
bij-cameral, legislatures on different groinds. But certain common 
grounds were also not lacking. In Britain the House of Lords has been 
maintained to this day on the old basis not that people any longer believe 
in hereditary aristocracy but because no agreed alternative has been 
found yet to the House of Lords. The Labour Party has allowed it to 
continue because otherwise there is the risk of a stronger second chamber 
being constituted on another basis. In the United States the Senate 
was established with the objective that it would become a states house 
and protect the interests of the states, particularly of small states, 
against possible aggression by the Union. Bub, elections being run on 
party lines, the Senate has become as much a national body as the lower 
house. It is maintained now not because the original objective has been 

- .gained but because the Senate fulfils other purposes and has attained 
great prestige otherwise as a factor of the constitutional organisation of 
the country. The question of its abolition does not arise. Neither 
in Canada nor’ in Australia again is class distinction more pronounced 
than in India. But in those countries also the Senate has been 
maintained, and it is not practical potitics to urge its abolition. 


- 


In addition to. the reason that there should be an upper house in a 
federal legislature to protect the interests of the units, a second chamber 
is generally thought necessary for revision of a piece of legislation 
-adopted by the first house. At one time the lower. house was regarded | 
as Philip Drunk and the upper house as Philip Sober. It was taken for 
granted by many that the popular house would get excited about radical 
legislation and it was necessary that there should be an upper house to 
provide a brake upon this enthusiasm. Now a days, of. course, this 
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argument is not very much in order. Both the houses are in one way 
or another popular bodies. The second chambers except in Britain and 
to a great extent in Canada are no longer strongholds of vested interests. 
But all the same the two chambers are not constituted exactly in the 
same way. Even if they are, that would not take away from the value 
of the upper house as a revising chamber. To have an opportunity for 
second thought is always good in matters of legislation. Again so many 
bills have to be introduced nowadays that drafting may not be always 
as flawless as ib should be and the flaws may not be detected in the lower 
house where, as a rule, discussion is more on the contents af the bills 
than on their drafting. In the upper house wuere discussion is carried 
on in a more calm and sober atmosphere the defects of this character 
may be rectified, 

It should also be remembered that pressure of work on the legislature 
is so great in these days that-if work is not divided between the two 
houses there may be difficulty in getting through the required amount 
of business. <All noa-comtroversial bills may be easily introduced in the 
upper house and the committee work done in that stage. This may 
give relief to the lower house. Some of the debates again which are 
essential but which the lower house cannot undertake for want.of time 
may be held in the upper house. 

So we do not exactly see eye to eye with the Speaker of the 
Bombay Legislative Assembly thab second chambers should be done 
away with. | ' 


Less Colour Prejudice in U.S. A. 


Last month another nail was driven into the coffin of colour and 
race prejudice ia New York City when Miss Marion Anderson, the 
celebrated Negro singer, was welcomed at her first appearance ab the 
Metropolitan Opera. -Miss Anderson’s reputation was well established 
in different parts of both the new and old world long before the outbreak 
of the second World War. Butsuzh was then the racial prejudice that 
in 1989 the Daughters of the American Revolution refused to lend their 
hall in Washington for her performance, and she had to take resort to - 
the Lincoln Memorial from the steps of which she sang and enthralled 
the vast audience which had congregated in the open space in front 
of the Memorial. It is good to know that the outlook of the people of 
the United States has considerably changed since those days before the 
war and the New York Heraid Tribune could feel proud to welcome the 
distinguished contralto on her first appearance at the Metropolitan 
Opera. We know from our own experience of the caste system in thi 
country that prejudice born of caste, colour and race differences dies 
hard. It requires constant hammering. A heavy blow hurled against 
if on certain occasions is not enough to kill the frankenstein. It 
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remains dazed for a- while but revives and works again’ with renewéd 
strength. Constant hammering from as many sides as possible may 
alone do away with.it. 


This picture and that 


We'have referred above to an instance of waning race prejudice’ 
in the United States of Amarica. What, however, is being abandoned 
in that country a3 harmful to civilisation-and derogatory -to the prestige 
of the nation. is being adopted. with’ new faith. by the. Government of 
South Africa. All attempts are beiag made -aow to enforce the Group 
Areas ‘Act. The -brutality behind this -enforeement .is surprisingly 
regarded as a virtue in the new contextofthings. Sixty. thousand non- 
whites who have lived s» far in the western areas of Johannesburg are 
being removed to a place six miles away-and this on the ground that the 
area where they live-now is too near a white residential quarter. So they 
must be uprooted by force and transplanted. elsewhere. They must 
leave their hearth and home at the behest of the desp>t beeauss by their 
colour they have disqualified themseives to live in the immediate 
neighbourhood »of white skin. It-does nob matter that the country is 
their own anl the land. rightfully belongs to them. ‘The whites have 
conquered their country and are behaving «with:them with the insolence 
of a conquering ‘people. This is what the Spartans did.:in southern 
Gréecó ‘where: they reduced the original. population to helotry and made 
themselves the lords. Thisis also akin to what Charlemagne did when 
he failed to subjugate the Saxons otherwise. He carried batches of 
them from their homeland tə other distant parts of his empire and 
brought into the Saxon land. people who woild be docile in : their 
relations with him. It is strange that in modern days when human 
rights are proclaimed from’ house tops and the United Nations Building 
towers above the sky-scrappers in New York City this ancient barbarism, . 
alloyed with medieval brutality should -be allowed to survive in: this 
gruesome form. The civilised-world which swears by the charter framed 
af San Francisco only winks at the ugly racialism practised in South 
Africa. This is building democracy on sand. 


“Reviews. and’ Blotices of Books 
‘Anecdotes From Gandhiji's Life” (Part IT) National Heritage Series— 
PunLisHED BY MACMILLAN & Co., Lro., CALCUTTA— PRICE 9 as., 1953. 

This is a continuation of a book meant for Grade I and this particular 
booklet is meant for Grade IT. There is no doubt that such anecdotes 
should form an essential portion of the School curriculum—whether it is 
prescribed as a text book or is meant for additional reading. As time 
passes. there is no doubt that many books like this should come out, written 
in a simple and easy lamguage and instilling instructions through the: 
presentation of a living pursue of truth MEE struggles i in Various 
themes. 


P. R. Sen 


a 


The Philosophy of Union by Devotion—Serconp Epition By 
Srimat Swami NITYAPADANANDA, ABADHUTA MAHANIRBAN MATH, NABADWIP ; 
Price Rs. 2-0-0, Foreign Rs, 3-0-0. 

The book under review is an English’ translation, of a treatise on 
religion i in Bengali by the author's guru, Sri Nitya Gopal. This book is ` 
devoted to an éxposition of the Bhakti cult. ‘Ihe author tries to show that 
the religion- of devotion is the natural religion which rises spontaneously 
from one's heart. He suggests that love is the primal impulse in man and 
that human love appears in its consummate form. in the love between — 
husband and wife. The-author tells us thab we can make the highest 
approach to Union with God through the conception of conjugal love as 
applied to Him. But this method of approach is definitely difficult’ and -is 
not made sufficiently clear to us. An attempt is often made to effect a 
synthesis of the paths of devotion and knowledge. But we are at a loss to` 
understand how Sankara’s view of realisation ean be affiliated to the . 
Bhakti cult. 

The book is repetitious and makes dull reading. The author, again, 
often makes contradictory statements, even on. the same page. In oné 
context, for example, he says, ‘“Krishna is of an Eternal form. Krishna. 
is the Perpetual Self Embodied. Krishna is:Perpetual and Formless....... 
The Lord is possessed of a Perpetual Form or Body. And, what is, . 
worse, full eighteen , pages of opinions and appreciation and reviews 
of the book are prefixed to the very first chapter. Opinions are culled 
from such great personages as Dr. S. Radhakrishnan and Dr. S. N. 
Dasgupta and also from obscure teachers like one Benoy Gopal Roy of 

Santiniketan. Dr. Radhakrishnan and many. others expressed their 
Opinions in high terms. But it is not proper to put them at the head 
of the book at any rate. I cannot help saying that’ we cannot divide 
our love between God and fame. 
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' The fact, however, remains that the book, dealing as it does with 

| devotion, would promote love of God in readers. ‘There are two beautiful 

| . portraits of Sri Nitya Gopal and one portrait of the author. They 
would certainly be appreciated by their-friends:and admirers.. 


Adhar Chandra Das’ 


Studies in Co-operative Farming in Israel--By. SRI! RADHARAMAN 
Goswami. West BENGAL Govr. Press. 161 PAGES. Price.Rs. 2-6. 


Miner! 


Sri Radharaman Goswami’ was one. of the four. officers.selected by 
the Govt. of India.to study the working of co-operative societies in. the- 
new State of Israel. In this book he deseribes the. different types.of: 
co-operative societies: and {co-operative- farms. that have been. developed 
in:that country. 

It is generally agreed that co-operation has an important part: to- 

' play in any scheme of agricultural reorganisation. In this book the author 
shows that in Israel. co-operative societies: cover every. aspect of the 
farmer's. life;, from finance to housebuilding,, cattle-insurance and’ 
marketing. Perhaps a similar expansion of co operative. activity. in: Indis- 
would be of immense. value in. curing the twin-evils.of.low productivity 
and under-employment which characterises. Indian agriculture;. Because 
the book describes a model which. can. be reproduced. elsewhere, it; 
will be of great interest to co-operators and agricultural.planners,. - 


Conditions in. Israel, of course; differ: very. much from those in. India.. 
Apart: from differences in soil conditions, irrigation facilities: and the degree. 
of. mechanisaticn;.there are differences in the human element. Most of: 
the Jewish: farmers are literate. Also Israel. is a- ‘new’’ state: where 
colonisation is. the result of a. political programme.. The. people:live-in 

. constant fear of attack from: hostile. Arabs.. Such: an atmosphere: 
naturally .produces a spirit- of co-operation. among the people. The 

. authorities of the new state must be: congratulated for having- utilised: 
the co-operative spirit for the achievement of economie ends.. Perhaps. 
the absence of such a. ‘hostile’ environment. in: India accounts for the 
‘ego-centric’ attitude which, according to: the author of:this book, retards 
the development of.co-operation:in India. 

The description; in Ch. X, of the different types of-farming settle- 
ments in Israel is highly interesting. The author notes that four types 
of settlements exist, viz:- a 

(1) Villages with proprietary farms where the owners use hired 
labour, and run the farms on the basis of free enterprise. | 

(2) Co-operative small:holders, settlements where the land is owned: 
by the Jewish National Fund and is leased’ out in small plots: to 
agricultural’ families for 49 year terms. The: farm houses: are located 

_and‘built according to a central plan, Bach farmer has to follow: the 
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jointly decided programme and methods of cultivation. Hired labour 
cannot be used save in exceptional circumstances. l 

(3) Communal collective settlements of 509 to 1500 people who 
live, eab and cultivate together according to a settled plan. There is no 
private proprietorship and no differentiation in the rewards of work. Such 
settlements are known as the Kibbutz. 

(4) Settlements of the mixed type, e.g., communal cultivation 
without communal! living, each family having separate quarters -with 
separate cooking arrangements. These are known as the Moshav 
5hitufi. 

The author suggests that, “Ia reclaimed and newly opened lands 
where authorities like-to operate colonisation sshemes, collective farms 
of the Kibbutz type may be introduced on an experimental basis, After 
a cerlain stage of development a Kibbulz may be converted into a Moshav 
Shitufi if the members insist on private family life.’’- The suggestion 
is interesting and deserves consideration. p 

. In conclusion one point may be mentioned. The author uses Jewish 
terms and measures indiscriminately. In the pictures also, Jewish 
captions ate given. As the book is intended for Indian readers it would 
perhaps have been better if suitable Indian terms and measures were 
used, This, however, does nob in any way detract from usefulness of 


the book, 
J. K. Mitra 


. Ourselves 


- CONVOCATION FOR 1958 - 


The University Convocation for admission to the Master’s and 
Bachelor's degrees of those students who passed their examinations 
an 1953 was held on the 24th January in the compound of the Scie::ce 
College al 35, Ballygunge Circular Road. Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar who 
was to deliver the Convocation address this year unfortunately died to 
the regret of all and no one was selected in his place. The duty which 
was entrusted to. him was, HONENGL, sbaréd by the Chancellor and the 
Vice-Chancellor. 


` The Chancellor, Dr. H. C. Mookerjee, dis presided over the 
function urged in his address the. establishment of an extra-mural 
i department for the continuation of the education of those who could 
not complete ii: and partly also for the education of those who could 
not. for, Jack of opportunities . secure it atall.. He pointed out that 
while higher studies and research must continue to remain an impor- 
tant objective of the University, in the changed conditions of the 
country ahd in view of the ideal of democracy which we have put 
before ourselves it was equally a duty of the University to stimulate 
advancement of learning by providing popular extension lectures 80 
that people with incomplete education might remain thereby in touch 
with. the march of events in the world.. Dr. .Mookerjee further 
suggested that post-graduate teachers should not any longer confine 
‘ their teaching only to post-graduate students but should be associated 
also with undergraduate work in colleges. 


The Vice-Chancellor, Dr. J. C. Ghosh, stressed the need of estab- 
lishing more colleges in the outskirts of Calcutia by way of reducing 
the load of the existing colleges in the city. He thought that fifteen 
more. such institutions should be established. It is true that the 
existing colleges turn out graduates who find a good deal of difficulty 
in being absorbed in productive work and suitable employment. What 
:was necessary, therefore, was that there should be more industries in the 
' area round about Caléutta and that there should be set up institutions 
which would train people for employment in these industries. As a 
step towards this consummation the new colleges which he wants to 
be set up to meet the growing demand for admission should each 
maintain a workshop. This will serve two purposes. For the time 
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being the students of the College will have an opportunity of getting 
some useful practical training in this: workshop.. Secondly, it will 
enable the College to be converted easily in‘o an secupenonah-t institute 
when an institution like that may become apposite. 


The Vice-Chancellor referred-also in his address to his. scheme of - 
establishing a number of Day Students -Homes which may cater to. 
about 1,200 such students. Many of the Calcutta students have been 
found as a result of investigation by experts to live in homes where ' 
there is no real opportunity for quiet study. Nor does the collegep” 
-supply what the home lacks. Consequently it will help these boys 
enormously if some homes are established in which they may -not 
only study but take meals at a subsidised rate and are allowed to spend 
their leisure up to certain hours in the’ evening. The Vice- 
Chancellor observed that the scheme was under: the consideration of 
the Central and State Governments. and forty lakhs of rupees might 
be soon available for the construction of a few of these homes. 

The Vice-Chancellor-further referred to the far-reaching’ changes 
in organisation of collegiate education contemplated in the second 
five-year plan. He observed- in this connection :-‘‘We would like 
to. be assured that when such. schemes are implemented, adequate - 
provision would be made for improving the lot of existing teachers in 
our colleges. and for attracting to this. field xeally capable men: in 
future” l | 





‘Mofifications 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 
LIST OF CANDIDATES ADMITTED TO THE DOCTORA TI DEGREE 


(Lst December, 1954 to 22nd December, 1954) 


Name and address of the candidate Title of the thesis E Syndicate date 


"M.D. 


' "Harisadhan: Datta, 9/1, Grove Lane, "Studies on Prothrombin time’ 17. 12. 1954 
"Caleutta-96. 


Byomkes Bhattacharyya, 106, Upper ‘Studies with specific gravity of 17. 12. 1954 
.Cireular Road,. Block-2, Calontta-9. blood : its ‘prognostic signi- 


ficance in Typhoid fever’. 
x 


"D.PHIL. (ARTS): 
Snbodhchandra Basu, 62, Lake Place, ‘Damodar Vailey—a geographic 8. 12, 1951 


Caleutta-29. analysis.’ 
(GEOGRAPHY) l 
Pritibhushan “Chattopadhyay, 82, “The Philosophy of Josiah Royce: 17. 12. 1954 
Beadon Street, Caleutta-6. A critical exposition.' 
^ (PHILOSOPHY) 
Upendra Thakur, 16; Sardar Sankar ‘Studies in Political and Cultural 17. 12. 1954 
= Road, Caleutta-26, History of Mithila (from the 
earliest times fo the Mughal 
conquest). ' ; 
: (A.I.H.C.) 1 


D.PHIL (SCIENCE,) 


Arabinda Guha, Institute of Nuclear '(i) Psychological Studies on 8 19. 1954 
Physics, 92, Upper Circular Road, ^ Feharichia Cots with photo. 
Caleutta-9. phase of electron microscope. 

(ii) Electron Microscopic in- 

vestigations on  grasshoper 

Chromosomes.’ (ZOOLOGY). l 
Manomoban Ray, 17, Gopikrishna Pal ‘Studies on the Desulphurisation 8. 12. 1954 


Lane, Csleutta-6. of High Sulphur Indian Coals 
and a brief study of Assam 
Coal.’ 


(APPLIED CHEMISTRY) 


Purbendubikas Talukdar, Indian Asso. "Terpenes, ` Bisquiterpenes and 17. 12. 1954 
ciation for tbe Cultivation of | metal ammonia reduction’. 
Science, Jadavpur, Calcutta-22. (CHEMISTRY) 


Prabhaskumar Datta, Dept. of Organic ‘Synthetical investigations iu 174 12, 1954. 
Chemistry, Indian Association for Pa Hormonal Drugs 
the Cultivation of Science, Jadav- 

pur, Calenutia-32. . O OHEMISTRY) 
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Sunilkumar Dasgupta, Chemistry ‘Synthetic: investigations on the 
Department, College of Engineering’ steroids and physiologically 
and Technology, Jadavpur, Cal- active compounds’. 
* eutta-32. i (CHEMISTRY) | 

Satyeschandra Pakrasi, Department of ‘Studies on Rauwolfia Alkalotds’ 
Chemistry, University College of (CHEMISTRY) . 


Bejence, 92, Upper Circular Road, 
Caleutta-9. 

Subhendu Ghoshmajumdar, 13, Hem 
Kar Lane, Caleusta-5. 


Bhupendranath Ghosh, State Agri- 
cultural Research Station, Chin- 
surah (Hooghly). 


Subhaskumar Ghosh, 241-B, Bagm iri 
Road, Caleutta-11, 


Binodbihari Ray, 17, Bhupen Bose 
Avenue, (First Floor), Culeutta. 


Sudhirkamar Ghosh, Lecturer, Chan- 
dernagore College, P.O. Chander- 
nagore, Dist. Hooghly. 


‘Studies on the Alkaloids of. 
Indian Rutaceae', 
(CHEMISTRY) 


‘Studies on the Physiology of rice 
with special reference to the 
agricultural problems’. 

(BOTANY) 


‘Stadies on Valency deflection 
hypothesis and other papers’, 
(CHEMISTRY) 


‘The Role of Adrenal Cortex, and: 
Anterior Pituitary ia Burns’. 
(PHYSIOLOGY): - 


‘Study of the elastic and plastic 
behaviour of a bar under a com- 


pressive impact by an elastic. 


load’ 
(APPLIED PHYSICS) 


17. 12. 
17. 12: 
17. 12, 
17. 12. 
17. 12, 
17. 12, 

17. 12. 


1954 


1954 


1954 


1954 


LIST OF CANDIDATES ADMITTED TO M.8., M.O, AND D.PHIL DEGREES 


~ 


(98rd December, 1954 to 31st December, 1954) 


Name and address-of the candidate 


Anjali Mukbopadhyay, 14, Congress: 


Exhibition Read, Caleutta-17. | 
Sudhirkumar Chaudhuri, 19/A, Jainud- 

din Mistri Lane, Caleutta-27. 
Asimkumar Mukhopadhyay, 40, 


Mahendra Sarkar Street, Caleutta- 
12. 


Chittasankar Dan, Resident Sargeon, 
Baker Ward. Nilratan Sarkar 


Medical College Hospital, Lower 


Circular Road, Calcutta. 


Charuchandra Mitra, Deputy Supzrin- 


tendent,-R. G. Kar Medical College 


M.S. 


Title of the thesis 


Syndicate ‘date 


‘Role of Darmatoplasty in the 24. 19: 1954 


eure of hernia’. 


‘Observations on the aetiology of 
peptic ulcer’. 

'Siudies on the fractures with 
special reference to the effect of 
vitamin D ‘on the healing and 
on the level of serum caleium 
and inorganic phosphate’. 


M.O. 


‘The observations on the prenatal 
diet and nutrition of Bengalee 
(Indian) women with special 
references to the effects of mal- 
nutrition on the incidence of 
preecelamptic .toxaemia.of pre: 
gnancy and ‘that on the new 
born’. 

‘Studies on the Hepatic Function 
' in toxaemias of pregnancy’, 


Hospital; 1, Belgachia Rd, Calcutta ' 


Asimprakas Chakrabarti, 27/2, Dixon 
Lane, Caleuttà-14. 


“Pathogenesis of Hypertension in 
pregnancy toxaemia and its 
relation with products of con- 
ception’, 


24. 


24. 12, 


94, . 12, 


2i. “12, 


19. 


-1954 


1954 


1954 


1954 
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"DPHIL. (SCIENCE) 
Syamapada Sen, Section of Microbio- ‘Studies on the microbiology of 21. 12. 1954 
logy, Bose Institute, 93/1, Upper nitrogen | and nitrifying 
Circular Road, Caleutia-9, organism’, ; 
Sisirchandra Das, Lecturer in Mathe-- ‘On problems cf inclusions and 24, 19. 1951 


matics. Chandernagore College, 
- P.O. Chandernagore, Hooghly. 


Jyotsnakumar Ray, Dept. of Chemistry 


University College of Science, 92, ^ related compounds, 
Upper Cireular Boad. Caleutta-9. - ' 


cavities in elastic solids’. 


: — UNIVERSITY OF MYSORE 
No. Ex8—176/54-55. 


NOTIFICATION 


‘Synthesis in Terpenes and some 24, 12. 


1954 — 


Office of the University of Mysore, 
Mysore, Dated 8th June, 1954. 


Malpractice at the University Examination of April, 1954. 


Pursuant to the resolution of the University Council passed at the meeting held on 


. 91.0-1954 the following candidates have been penalised as follows : 


Examination. 


College. Reg. No. Candidate’s name Remarks, 
` and address. 
Intermediate First Grade -Col- -- 4433 G. V, Narayana, Debarred for two Ex- 
lege, Mysore. C/O Sri G. V.  aminations i.e, for 
d Venkatappa In- September 1954 and 
spector of Police March 1955 exami- 
Malavally, nations( May appear 
Mandya District. for September 1955 
Examination provi- 
ded he is eligible as 
l per Ordinance 62). 
Do. Intermediate. Col- 3035 D. B. Prasanna Do. 
i lege, Shimoga, Kumar, ‘' White 
Shop ” Shimoga. 
Do. Intermediate Col- 6574 K. C. Dodde Do. 
lege, Bangalore. Gowda, ©/O Sri 
G.  Tbimmaiah, 
No. 988, VI Main 
Road,  Malleswa- 
: ram, Bangalore. 
Do. Do. 0988 R Thukarama Rao, Do. 
K. 79, I Main 
Road, Seshadri- . 
: puram. Bangalore 8 
Do. St. Joseph's Cel- 8087 K. K. Satty- Do, 
lege, (Commerce) nareyana Getty. á 
Bangalore. S/O Kota 8. 
Kamakshaiah 
Setty, No. 128, 
Visweswarapuram, 
: | Bangalo' e. 
Do. Intermediate Col- 5433 H. P. Valach» Debarred for four 
lege, Bangalore. - Gowda, 8/O Sri Examinations i.e. 
Piilappa, Hosa for September 1954, 
Halli, Nandagudi March, 1955, Sep- 
. i Hobali, Hosakote tember 1955 and 
Taluk, March 1956 Bxami 


nation (May appear-:- 
for September .1956 
Examination! provi- 
ded he is eligible as 
per Ordinance 62) 
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B.Sc. Degree. First. Grade Col. 1646 K. Mohamed Nazir Debarred for One 
lege, Tumkur, - Ahamed, 8/0 Examination  1i.e., 

l . Khazi Mohamed for September 1954 
e Yusuf, Gubbi. Examination. (May 


appear for March 


1955 Examination 


provided eligible as 
per Ordinance 62). 


B.Sc. Degree. , St. Philomena's 2318 K.M. Mathai, Debarred for two 


College, Mysore. Karadyil House, Examinations i.e. 
Panamattan for September 1954 
Ponkunuon T.C.S. and March 1955 Ex. 

? aminations, (May 


appear for Septem- 
ber 1955 Examina- 
tions provided eli. 
gible as per Ordi- 


nance 62) 

B. E. Degree B.M.B. Collegeof 2059 K. Lakshmaiah, Do. 
"Engineering, Enikepadu Rama- 
Bangalore. narappadu P.O. 

ETE f Vijayawada, | 

B.Sc. Agriculture.. Agricultura] Col. 62 T. K. Chinnappa, Do. 

` lege, Hebbal,. : . CJO Sri LP. 
Bangaioré. > . Kariappa, Planter, 
' Pallakere Estate, 
Siddapur, Coorg, 
E T gs F. MONORHA 
bows Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF MYSORE 


n Office of the University of Mysore, 
No. Ex9-904 54-55. et Mysore, Dated 8th July 1954. 


NOTIFICATION 


Malpractice at the University Examinations of April 1954. 
Pursnant to the resolution of the University Council passed at the meeting held on 1st/ 
9nd July 1954, the following candidate has been penalised às follows :— 


Examination. College. Heg. No. | Candidate's name Remarks. 
&nd Address. 

B.8c. Maharami's Col- 1148 Sm. H. S. Shara- Debarred for three 
lege for women, i damma, 8/0 Sri examinations i.e. 
Bangalore H. S. Ramaswamy for September 1954, 
B.8e., B.L., 196/1 April 1955 and Sep- 
VI Cross Roads tember 1955 Ez- 

Gandhinagar 2 aminations. 

By Order 
F. MONORHA 

Registrar. 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
Proceedings of the Syndicate. 


r 


No. 8,/2162/54 Waltair, D/14th June, '54, 
Evcl. f i 
Sub : Misconduct at Examinations——March—April, '54. 
Read : Syndicate Resolution dated 5-6-'54. 
| ORDER 
The results of the following candidates who have been' found eguilty of resorting to 
unfair means at the University Examinations, held in March-April, '54, are cancelled and 


they are debarred from appearing for any of the University Examinations for the periods 
noted against each. : 


16- 1888P— IT . 
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(1) Guntapally Kondayya . latermediaste. 4560 Debarred for two years and 
` permitted to appear at the 
° University Examination to be 
heid in March-April, 1956 or 
thereafter. 


(2; Mylavarapu Rajyalakshmi ^ Intermediate 1906 Debarred for three years and 
permitted to apper at the Uni- 

versity Examinations to be held 

in March-April, 1957 or there- 


After. 
~~ (8) Koormala Lakshminarayana Intermediate. 1192 Debarred for two years and 


Rao, 4 permitted to appear at the Uni- 
i ; i versity Examinations to be held 
in March-April, 1956 or there- 

after. 


(4) Tadavarty Punnayya Intcrmediate 1208 Debarred for two years and 

2 permitted to appear at the Uni- 
versity Examinations to be held 
in March-April; 1956 or there- 
after. 


"ERN. |o XBO) 
K.N.R /14/6 G. V. RAO, 
E ' 'In-Churge Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 
Ref. No. Ex/Conf./7116 
The undermentioned candidate for the Qualifying Examination held in April, 1954, 
who was proved to the satisfaction of the Executive Council to have resorted to unfair means 


in connection with the Examination, has been disqualified from passing the Qualifying 
Examination held in April, 1954. 


“Roll No.  . Name of candidate. Father's Name. College. 
990 ' Ramesh Chand Mangla Shri Rup Chand ^ Delhi 
l T. P. S. IYER, 


Delhi, the 6th August, 1954 Registrar 
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NYAYA-MANJARI 


XXXVIII 


|  JANAKT VALLABHA BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., PH.D., Samkhyatirtha. 


Some other logicians hold that a sound is other than an action 
because it is perceived. The conclusion that no sound is an action 
is drawn because it is perceived. But this conelusion is nof drawn 
because if generates a similar effect. ‘Therefore, the hypothesis does 
not involve in the least the fallacy of a vicious circle. Thus, by all 
means, a sound is proved to be an attribute by means of an inference 
which is based upon the method of residual. But Kanada holds 
that no attribute inberesin an attribute. How will the Vaigesikas 
explain the judgments ‘‘ The sound is great, etc." ? The judgment, 
based upon sound experience, is that the sound is very loud. This 
judgment cannot be set aside. Therefore, the sütra of Kanada should 
be explained in a different way. Kanada means to say that no 
attribute is qualified by a similar attribute. Thus, the above hypo- 
thesis suffers from no defects. Therefore, a sound 1s an attribute 
of the sky. 
As the qualities, viz., will, hatred, etc., are proved to be attributes 
of the soul by means of a logical process based upon the process of 
elimination so a sound is proved to be an attribute of the sky. 


The Mimànsakas put forward counter-arguments to negate the 


Nyaya-hypothesis. One of them is as follows ; l | | “W 
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A sound does not produce a similar effect because it is a sound. 


This argument is not strong since the minor premiss cannot draw - 


the conclusion. 

A sound may be heard if the hypothesis that a sound produces 
a series of sounds is subscribed to. This hypothesis obeys better the 
law of parsimony than that of the Mimansakas who hold that a sound 
is manifested. l 

We, the Naiyüyikas, welcome the negative criticisms which have 
been directed against the hypothesis of the Buddhists, the Samkhyists 
and the Jains. 

If it is held that a sound is an effect then it is fairly explained 
why a particular sound, e.g., a particular letter or a particular word, 
is heard to the exclusion of the other ones. But if the hypothesis 
that a sound is manifested is subscribed to then it is hard to explain 
why a particular letter is only manifested. (The reason behind our 
criticism has been stated before). Therefore, the conclusion tbat a 
sound is nothing but an effect is conclusively proved. The author of 
the Nyàya-sütra has also said to this effect. The Nydya-siitra runs 
thus :—‘‘ A sound is non-eternal since it owes its existence to a cause, 
it is sensed by an external sense-organ and it is used like a created 
object.” (2.2.4). 

The reason '' àdimatvat"'' (having a cause) implies that conjunc- 
tion and disjunction produce a sound but does not manifest it. It 
implies that a sound is destructible (non-eternal) Hence, the reason 
that a sound closely follows an effort is not fallacious. The reason 
that a sound is perceptible implies that the perception of a sound is 
only possible in a restricted manner. A particular person can only 
hear a particular sound at a definite time). (The exact meaning of 
the term ‘ aindriya-kaiva ' is that a sound is the possible subject of 
the judgment of perception which vésults from its sensing). The 
term may mean that the different individual letters, belonging to the 


same Class, are perceptible if they are differently pronounced and | 


heard by the different listeners. The above two reasons point to the 
conclusion that a sound is destructible. The Miminsakas hope 
against hope when they try to refute the above conclusion on the 
strength of recognition. Eu fantastic hope is also removed by the 
above arguments. 

The reason ‘krtakavadupacéraét’ (on account of its use as an 
effect) implies that a sound is destructible like pleasure, pain, etc., 
since the distinction between sharp and mild sounds is drawn and the 


f^ suppression of a sound by another sound is admitted. The author of 
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Nyàya-sütra shows another reason in support of the above view. His 
sūtra runs thus: ''Siuce a sound is not cognised before its utterance 
and no veil which may cover it is noticed (2.8.19). He purports to 
convey by means of this sütra that a sound is not cognised because 
it does not exist. The stand-still air cannot envelop a sound since 
an object, having limited extension, can. only envelop another such 
object but cannot veil an object having unlimited extension like the 
sky. A sound is not by its very nature a transcendental object like 
the sky. Therefore, as it is experienced to be short-lived so it exists 
only so long as if is required for its perception. It is not unreasonable 
to hold that a sound does not endure long. The author of the Nyaya- 
Varttika has advanced a proof to substantiate the thesis that a sound 
is impermanent. He argues that a sound is impermanent since it as 
a member of a class is perceived by the external sense-organ like a jar. 

The Mimànsakas point out a fallacy in the above argument. 
They hold that all universals are characterized by universals. As two 
universals co-exist in the same locus so one is characterized by 
another. The argument of the critics is absolutely . unreasonable 
since it is well-known that the universals and some other objects do 
never possess @ universal. The two universals, viz., prthivitva 
ghatatva (a universal belonging only to earth and another belonging’ 
to all earthen jars) co-exist in a jar. But it cannot be held that 
the universal of ghatatva is characterized by the universal of. prthi- 
vitva. Therefore, the argument,. put forward by Uddyotakara, is 
free from all defects. 

The criticism, directed by Kumarila against the thesis of the 
Naiyàyikas, is as follows: He holds that the marks, viz., the posses- 
sion of a universal, perceptibility, etc., indicate alike both eternal and 
non-eternal objects. But he who puts forward the above marks to. 
establish the thesis that a sound is non-eterna] is not adept in the art 
of logic. This is the statement of one who is not conversant with 
the rules of Nyaya logic. 

Kumiarila himself advances some reasons in order to prove his 
thesis that a sound is eternal. But the reasons are not conducive 
to the above conclusion. The word ‘cow’ which was uttered 
yesterday is identical with the word ‘cow’ which has been uttered 
to-day since the awareness of the word ‘cow’ reveals one and the 
same word ‘cow’. 

An act of awareness has, however, competence only to reveal a 
real object. But it has no such power as to reveal an object as, 
eternal or non-eternal. | P 


Ne ee, 


: 


pr EE 
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Kumirila holds. that some reasons are not competent enough | 
to prove the thesis that a sound is non-eternal. But he himself 
advances similar reasons to draw the conclusion that a sound is 
eternal. But is it not strange to do so ? 

The reasons which have been advanced in support of the thesis 
that a sound is eternal are very weak. ‘Therefore, the Mimansakas 
cannot but hold that a sound is an effect, t.e., non-eternal. The 
Mimansakas have shown eloquence, repeating the words of the Vedas. ` 
But such eloquence has no scope in the science of logic. 

We do not subscribe to the view that every existent object, 
is transient. Therefore, we cannot say that a sound has only ins- 
tantaneous being. The Mimansakas hold that gross objects are’ . 
only destructible. They mean to say that composite substances arè, 
only gross objects and imply that a sound is not destructible, not 
being a gross object. This view also stands cancelled. 

The objects such as a jar, etc. are gross and stable. Their 
destruction depends upon that of their minute parts: A sound 
is unstable by nature. Hence, ifs destruction takes place. Again, | 
itis a gross object. 7 

If the Mimansakas revise their thesis and hold that a sound is 
transient then how should they previously assert that a sound is 
eternal? If they hold that the former opinion is based upon | 
some other argument then that argument must be found out. But | 
it js useless on their part to stick to the dogmatic traditional view. 
with high regard for it. " 

There is no need of elaborately discussing this topic. Discard - 
the hypothesis that a sound is eternal. One who is conversant with 
the ‘rules of logic should accept that a sound is non-eternal. If a ' 
sound, is am effect then the omnipotent and omniscient god Siva, 
having moon on his forehead, is the author of all letters, | 

The end of the third chapter of Ny&àya-maíijari (Vol I) 


JAYANTA BHATTA 


Jayanta Bhatta is an obscure great scholar whom India may 

be proud of. He is like the moon in the misty night of December. 

He has written the monumental work ‘Nyajya-mafijari’. Though it 
should have been widely studied and discussed yet unfortunately 

it has not attracted the attention of Indian scholars as much as 

ib deserves to do, We shall not try to find out the conditions which 

.. have led to this reversal of attitude. We thank our stars 
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that such a precious book was discovered and published by M. M. 
Gangadhara Sastri towards the end of the 19th century A. D. In 
this article we shall not discuss so much about the merits of Nyaya- 
mafijari as about its author. 


Abhinanda, son of Jayanta Bhatta, gave his pedigree in 
his family in his introduction to Kadambari-kathi-sira. We learn 
from it that Jayanta Bhatta’s remote ancestor Sakti migrated to 
Kashmir frcm Bengal in the seventh century. He belonged to the 
Bharadvaja family of the Gauda section of Brabmins. The long 
journey undertaken by Sakti as described by Abhinanda, suggests 
that Sakti most probably migrated from Bengal to Kashmir. As he 
was a Gauda Brahmana the home of his ancestors was Bengal. 
But it is difficult to say with absolute certainty that Sakti migrated 
from Bengal. His grand son was Sakti Svàmiu. He was a minister 
| of Muktàpida, also known as Laliiáditya. The great grand-son of 
Sakti Svüàmin was Jayanta, We aleo iearn from Abbinanda that 
Jayanta was a poet of no mean order and was also endowed with the 
gift of the gab. He was well-versed in the Vedic lore and the 
different branches of studies subordinate to the Vedas. Nay, he was 
well-acquainted with all the branches of the Sāstras.. Nyaya- 
mafijari, composed by him, for its author acquired the title of 
Vrttikéra (the author of a commentary). This glorious title, con- 
ferred upon him by a circle of scholars, points to the unqualified 
merit of the work. 


The date of Jayanta is not clearly stated in the Nyaya- 
maftijari. Prof..A. B. Keith holds that Abhinanda composed the 
synopsis of Kadambari in the ninth century A. D. He takes pride 
in his father’s title “Vrtti-kara’, This title suggests that Nyàya- 
mafijari has been appreciated by learned scholars by this time. l 
In other words, Ny&ya-maijari precedes Kādaąmbari-kathā-sāra. If 
we accept the view of Dr. Keith, Ny&ya-maiijari was composed in 
the ninth century A. D. But Dr. Keith has not elaborately discussed 
the problem of the date of Abhinanda. So there is room for a 
doubt about its certainty, Let us discuss the problem of Jayanta’s 
date de novo. | 


There are some incidental personal references, in the Nyàya- 
mañjarī of Jayanta, which throw some light on the age of its author. 
Jayanta mentions the name of Samkara Varman, the king of 
Kashmir. | 


* 
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Jadapürvamiti viditva nivérayamisa dharmatattvajüah 
Raja Samkara Varma na punar Jainidi-matamevam 
(p 248 N. M. Benares edition) 


The king Samkara Varma stopped some religious custom as it 
had been unprecedented. Jayanta uses the verb in the past 
perfect tense (lit). Does the verb "'nivàrayámasa' suggest that 
Samkara Varman had reigned long before Jayanta was born? If 
it be so how isit that Jayanta's great grand-father was contempora 
neous with the king  Lalitaditya ? The reign of Muktapida 
extended over the period of thirty nine years (from 783 A. D. to 
769 A. DJ). From this datum alone we are in a position to infer 
-tbe date of Jayanta., Jayanta must have been born in the middle 
of the ninth century A. D. . 

Let us cite another verse from Ny&ya-maíijarl, which will help. 
us to understand the meaning of the verb in the past perfect tense 
mentioned above. 

Rajfia tu gahvare’ sminnagabdake bandhane vinihito' ham 

Grantha-racaná-vinodadiha hi maya vàsar& gamitah 

(p. 368 N. M. Benares edition) 

Jayanta was imprisoned in a cave at the mandate of the king of 
Kashmir. He utilised his dreary days. He took to the writing 
of Nyaya-mafijari. Thus, he got a relief for his days of confinement. 
During the period of confinement the King Samkara Varman most 
probably put a ban on the Nilambara custom. Jayanta defends 
the action of the king.as the said custom is immoral and not religious. 
The use of the verb in the past perfect tense suggests the skill of 
Jayanta.in introducing bitter incidents without provoking the wrath 
of the then ruler. ` 

Now the question ‘‘Why was Jayanta imprisoned by the king 
Samkara Varman?” arises in our mind. Jayanta remains silent 
on this point. Kalhana in his Raja-tarangini furnishes us with a 
clue. If we rightly grasp it then the reason behind Jayanta’s 
imprisonment becomes clear. 

Dvijastayor nàyakákhyo Gauriga-sura-sadmanoh 

Catur vidyah krtastena Vagdevi kula-mandiram 

Ràja-tarangini 5/159. 

Who is this Nayaka? Stein thinks that the rhetorician 
Bhatta Nayaka has been referred to in this verse. There is no 
sound reason at the back of this conjecture excepting. the name 
‘Nayaka’ itself. l 
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A rhetorician is not necessarily a Vedic scholar. Nayaka was 
not the name of the scholar. The title ‘nayaka’ was most probably 
converted into a name, Jayanta deserved the title ‘Nayaka’ in the 
fitness of things. In his versatile scholarship, erudition in the Vedic 
lore, oratory and skill in composing poems he was second to none. 
He was honoured by the king who appointed. him a teacher of 
the royal institute of learning attached to the newly built temples 
-of Siva. My revered father Pandit Panchanana Tarkavagisa in his 
introduction to Nyadya-mafijari has rightly identified Nàyaka with 
Jayanta. Thus, Jayanta became the most exalted teacher in 
Kashmir during the reign of Samkara Varman. | 

Now, let us see why Jayanta was imprisoned by the king 
Samkara Varman, his very patron. Samkara Varman waged wars 
of aggression abroad. He dissipated the resources of the kingdom 
in these wars. But he achieved marked success nowhere. It 
became a problem to him to meet the expenses of his vast army. 
He resorted to the oppressive system of taxation. Moreover, he was 
very extravagant and was particular about his personal comforts. He 
misappropriated the temple treasures, being a slave of greed and 
vices. Being always encircled by some base and evil self-seekers 
his mind was so obsessed by their ill advice that he reduced the royal 
patronage tili then enjoyed by the men of learning. Jayania was & 
man of independent spirit. He was greatly devoted to the god Siva. 
He was moral io the back-bone. Jayanta might have lodged 
his protest against the looting of the riches of temples. The 
arrogant king Samkara Varman could tolerate no just opposition. 
Juyanta was a great stalwart. The opposition, led by him, 
had considerable weight. In order to put down this opposition 


Jayanta was imprisoned by the king. Ae the king was a terror to- 


his subjects, so Jayanta did not dare record the account of his 
imprisonment, We refer to a few lines of Raja-tarafigini in order 
io make our readers familiar with. the extortions of King 
Samkar Varman. (Praji-pidana-panditah) (5/165) Devàdinàm sa 
eárvasvam jaharayasa-yuktibhih — (5/166) Catuh sastim suragrhàn 
mumoselaradafijasà (5/169) Nimittam mandale musmin sa-vidyanim 
anádare...Rájfüm  pratàpa hàünau ca nanyah Samkara-Varmanah 
(5/179)...Anyaiga  vividhayàsair vyadhàád graman sa  nirdhan&n 
(5/175). No king in Kashmir excelled the king Samkara- Varman 
in dishonouring men of letters in various ways. Kalhana gives 
the story of the oppression of the subjects and that of the dishonour 
shown to learned men at the hands of the said king in a nutshell. 
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Does the imprisonment of the greatest scholar for defending a just 
cause not illustrate the worst type of dishonour accorded to‘ the 
learned society by the king? From the various suggestions scattered 
here and there we infer that Jayanta was imprisoned'in a cave 
during the reign of Samkara Varman (883-902 A. D.) 

Jayanta's Nyaya-mafijari is full of copious references. A 
careful study of them may throw some light on his ‘age. In this 


context the mention of the references to very early works is useless. ' 


Jayanta refers io Kuttanimatam, a work of the eighth century A. D. 
The view of the Cārvāka system as adumbrated in the Tativa- 
upaplava-simha has been criticised by him. The name of the 
work is not known to Jayanta. The book was most ‘probably 
written in the first half of the ninth century A. D. Jayanta criticises 
the view of Yukti-dipika, a work of the 8th Century. He also 
quotes a verse from the first canto of Sisupala-badha. Magha 
belonged to the eighth century A. D. Abhinanda, in his Kádambari- 
kathá-sàra, mentions Jayanta Bhatta, his father as the illustrious 
vritikàra. This book was most probably written in-the second half 
of the ninth century A. D. We may roughly calculate the age of 
Abhinanda on the basis of the genealogical tree, mentioned by him. - 
We shall now discuss another important problem, viz. the 
relation between Jayanta and Vacaspati Misra. The pandit Sürya 
Narayana sukla, in his introduction to Bheda-siddhi, holds that 
Viacaspati Misra was a pupil of Jayanta Bhatta. He quotes a verse 
from Nyaya-Kaniki which is a commentary on Vidhi-Viveka of 
Mandana Miéra. It runs thus :— | 


Ajüiána-timira-$amanim para-damanim 


Prasavitre prabhavitre Vidyà.tarave namo gurave. | 
The very name ‘Nyaya-mafijari’ has tempted the pandit to make 
a hasty conjecture. He bas forgotten to take the date of Nyàya- 
süci-nibandha into consideration. The wording of the date in this work 
is very ambiguous. We shall discuss the date of Vacaspati afterwards. 
The same pandit, in the Nyàaya-maiijari edited by him holds that 
Vacaspati Migra is earlier than Jayanta. He equates 898 vatsara 
with 841 A. D. He also holds that Jayanta refers to the view of 
Vacaspati Misra. Jayanta refers to the view of Acarya. Who is 
this Acirya? Is he Vacaspati Misra? 
If we carefully analyse the view of Ac&rya then we fail to identify 
Vacaspati Miéra with Acàrya. Vacaspati, in bis commentary on 


Nyàya-mafijarim ruciram - 
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Nyaya-varttika, has shown much originality. None of his original 
views finds a place in Jayanta’s Nyaya-mafijari. Moreover, Jayanta 
is not a student of Vacaspati. Why should he not mention the name 
of Vacaspati? ‘There is no proof that Vacaspati was Jayanta's teacher. 
The epithet ‘aicarya’ does not apply to him.  Nyàya-mafjari, men- 
tioned in the Nyaya-kanika, is a treatise on Mimánsà. The term 
‘Nyaya’ is very popular in the Mimansa. literature. Nyaya-mafijari 
signifies that if explains all the Nyàyas given in the Mimànsa- 
sutra. Therefore we strongly assert that Vacaspati was nota pupil 
of Jayanta. Vacaspati himself mentions the name of Trilocana 
as his teacher in the Ny&ya-system. Trilocana has his original views on 
perception. Jayanta is absolutely innocent of their views. More 
over in no work of Vacaspati is his acquaintance with the land of 
Kashmir to be found. Vacaspati had no knowledge about religious 
toleration, the peculiar cult of Kashmir m the eighth and the ninth 
centuries A.D. He was strictly conservative in his out-look. 

The date of Nyaya-siici-nibandha is probably 841 A.D. TheVatsara, 
mentioned in it (Ny&ya-süci-nibandha), is Sambatsara, Prajnandnanda 
Sarasvati holds the above view. According to this view Vacaspati was 
a contemporary of Devapala who probably reigned from 815 A.D. to 
854. Vacaspati makes mention of a great ruler ‘Nrga’. Who is this 
Nrga? Indian history throws no light on such a ruler. How is it 
that an emperor has escaped the notice of historians? Nrga is an 
epithet but is not the name of a king. The Mahabharata informs us 
of the great king Nrga. ‘Though the king performed many pious 
deeds yet he committed many sinful acts. From. the above account we 
make out that Vacaspati used if figuratively. He did not openly 
condemn his royal patron. As he was very orthodox he could not 
justify some acts of his patron. Devapala wasa Buddhist king. Ha 
bestowed liberal grants on Buddhist monasteries. An inscription, 
belonging to his reign, refers to a grant to a Buddhist monastery built 
by a king of Jávà and Sumatra. The king's attachment to Buddhism 
displeased Vacaspati who neither. suppressed his feeling nor clearly 
expressed it. e gave vent to his inner feeling in a subile manner. 
Thus we see that Vacaspati was a senior contemporary of Jayanta. If 
we carefully examine the references, contained in the Nyaya-mafijari 
of Jayanta, we learn that Jayanta did not know much of his senior 
contemporary philosophers of distant lands: Jayanta was thoroughly 
conversant with the earlier views. At his time the communication of 
current thoughts was not easy. Avanti Varman restored peace at 
home and became a great patron of learning. .At this period J ayanta 
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was a learner. He had to read the old classical works of the different 
branches of Sanskrit learning. He became a sound scholar when a 
civil war broke out in Kashmir. Kashmir which was previously a place 
of attraction for the men of letters belonging to the different paris of 
India, being a renownéd seat of culture suddenly turned out io be a 
field of military action—a beloved place for warriors. The 
atmosphere of Kashmir became too hot for any advancement of learn- 
ing.. The import of new ideas into this land was suddenly stopped. 
Thus, Jayanta had no opportunity of being acquainted with the current 
thoughts of other parts of India. After this civil war Samkara Varman 
ascended the throne of Kashmir. Jayanta rose to prominence. But for- 
tune did not favour him for a long time. A sudden reversal of fate took 
place. He was imprisoned in & cell. He was cut off from the surround- 
ing world. He became confined in the circle of his ideas. He found 
out some tragic relief in composing a work on the Nyàya system 
of thought. The period of his imprisonment was indefinite. He found 
ample leisure to bestow his best thoughts on his composition. He re- 
peatedly pondered over the problems he discussed. He dived deep into 
the matter and tried to reach the very bottom of every item. The 
wealth of knowledge and mental alertness which he possessed won for 
him a place in the forefront of Indian philosophy. 

Some scholars hold that Jayanta flourished during the reign of 
Partha or that of Pangu. The verse “...... nivérayamasa...... 
raja Samkara Varma’ is the hinge upon which all their arguments 
hang. The use of the verb in the past perfect tense (nivarayaémasa) 
leads them to think that Jayanta must be posterior to Samkara Varman 
‘with whom he had no personal acquaintance, The events of the said 
king could not come within the circle of Jayanta’s experience. These 
scholars have missed the sense of the past perfect tense. A person may 
use a verb in the past perfect tense to denote such events as have hap- 
pened in a distant country or in a place which is beyond the range of 
his sense-organs. The use of lit does not necessarily imply 
that it refers only to such an event as falls outside the life 
history of the person who uses the verb. Moreover, there is no 
reliable record in the history of Kashmir that the reign of the said 
king is notorious for the persecution of men of letters. Again, 
we know the genealogical table of Jayanta. If we calculate the age 
of Jayanta on the basis of the said table then we arrive at the 
conclusion that Jayanta was born during the reign of Avanti 
Varman. Hence we can confidently say that Jayanta was 
contemporaneous with Samkara Varman. 
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Prof. Macdonell and some Indian Pandits place Vacaspati 
Miéra in the twelvth century A. D. Their calculation of the age of 
Misca has been wrong because t hey have wrongly identified the senior 
Vacaspati Miégra with the junior Vacaspati Migra, The junior 
Vacaspati Misra is better known as abhinava Vacaspati Migra, He 
is the author of Khandanodhàra—2 work containing the refutation 
of Khandana-Khanda-khadya of Sriharga from the Nydya standpoint, 
But they do not see how it is possible that Udayana writes a 
commentary upon Vacaspati’s work. 


The late Pandilb Vindhyesvari Prasida Dvivedi holds that 
Vacaspati Miéra flourished during the reign of the king Nrga in the 
tenth century A. D. He equates the Vatsara, mentioned by Vacaspati 
Misra with the Saka era. In that case he becomes a contemporary 
of Udayana. Udayama does not find the necessity of writing a 
commentary on the Nyaya-Varttika-tatparyya «of Vacaspati Miéra. 
When an earlier ceinmentary is roughly handled by the critics 
the posterior generation of the same school finds the necessity 
of defending the views of their teacher. An able disciple of the 
school writes a commentary upon the previous commentary. It is a 
general rule that there is a long interval of time between a com- 
mentary and its commentary if the second commentary is not written 
by the direct disciple of the author of the former one. We can 
strongly assert that Udayana was not a disciple of Vacaspati. In 
the Bhümati commentary of Vacaspati there is a reference to a very 
great king. His resources and prestige lie beyond the reach of 
imagination of the other kings. If Nrga is the king how is it that 
there is no trace of him in the history of India. Nobody knows the 
existence of the king Nrga in the tenth century A. D. We appre- 
ciate the power of the wild imagination of Vindhyegvari Prasida 
but cannot rely upom its contribution. We have already pointed out 


that the king Nrga is Devapala. Thus we cannot accept the hypo-” 


thesis of Vindhyegvari -Prasida. According to our hypothesis Vacas- 
pati Misra is a senior contemporary of Jayanta Bhatta; the Ny&ya- 
varttika-tatparya of Vacaspati is earlier than the Nyàya-mafijari of 
Jayanta; the views of Vacaspati have not been referred to in the 
Nyaya-mafijari and Jayanta is absolutely innocent of Vacaspati. 


Gangega in his Tattva-cintamani (upaména-khanda) has mentioned: 


the name of Jayanta as qualified by the epithet ‘jaran Naiyayika’ (an 
ald logician). We cannot infer the age of Jayanta from this epithet 
as Gatgeéa’s knowledge of the chronological order is not dependable. ' 
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The main task, undertaken by Jayanta, is to defend the views 
of Vàtsyàyans expressed in the Nyüya-bhàgya against the criticisms 
offered by the rival schools, He is a sincere and devoted student of 
the Bhāşya school. Though the Buddhists are the worst enemies of 
Vatsyayana yet Bhartrhari, Kumarila; Prabhikara, Raja and others 
are no less formidable opponents. Jayanta wields his pen ta give. an 
answer to the «charges brought forward by the critics of Vatsyayana. 
He also subjects the rival hypothesis to severe criticism. At the 
time of explaining the views of his master he also introduces new 
matters into his work. His style of writing is inimitable. His lan- 
guage is forceful. His selection of words is very happy. Even when 


the discussion of a topic is very long the presentation of the subject 


does not appear to be insipid to the readers. He does not at the 


same time sacrifice accuracy at the altar of his artistic expression. - 


His analysis is very minute. He does not engage himself in logic- 
chopping. He focussés his attention upon the subject-matter. His 
mind is broad and fair. He appreciates the merit of the arguments 
of his opponent if they are sound. He does not condemn anything 
and everything which comes from the pen of his opponents. He is 
also very bold in his statement. He spares nobody however great 
he may be. He does not hesitate to be outspoken. He fearlessly 
declares that Prabhákara has borrowed such and such part of his 


thesis from the Buddhists without acknowledgement. ‘Therefore, 


Prabhakara is a plagiarisí. Sometimes the caustic remarks, flung upon 
his masterly opponents, go beyond the bounds of decorun. Some- 
times he overdoes and loses the balance of judgment. Though 
Jayanta is very cautious in the choice of words yet he being influenced 
upon by the style of writing of the earlier writers, unwittingly heaps 


contumely upon the great opponents of the Nyaya school. His self- 


restreint in the tempting places might have been much more appre- 
ciated. The use of harsh words or that of abusive language does 
not display the greatness of one’s mind. Modesty in every sphere 
of life is praiseworthy. The language of the Buddhist critics is very 


bitter and pungent. These critics have no respect for the great: 


teachers of the Nyàya school. Though the sarcastic remarks might 
have provoked the pious wrath of Jayanta yet he should have 
restrained himself and dressed his arguments and remarks in polite 
language. 

Jayanta is a sound scholar. He has studied several branches 
of learning. He has had no jscruple to go through the text-books 
on Buddhist Logic. Though he holds a very poor opinion about the 
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narrow outlook of the Carvikas yet he pays close attention to the 
proper understanding of their system. His knowledge of the 
Miminsi school is very comprehensive. He is thoroughly acquainted 
with the two broad divisions of the Mimansa school viz. the Bbhatía 
and Prabhakara schools. He is also aware of the nice shades of 
difference in views among the followers of these two schools. He 
mentions the views of  Bhartrmitra and those of the modern 
logicians of the Prabhakara school. He has studied all the recondite 
works on Panini’s grammar viz. the Mahabhasya of Patanjali, the 
Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari ete. The Naiyayikas do not generally 
read the Vedic scriptures specially the Atharva Veda. Jayanta is a 
sound Vedic scholar. His study of Vedic literature is very 
extensive. That is why Jayanta is in a position to review the 
hypotheses of the Mimansakas with apt references to the Vedic 
texts. He is also familiar with the works on Sanskrit literature and 
Rhetoric. It is superfluous to add that he intimately knows all the 
details of the Nyäya school. In other words, he is like a moving 
library. It is for this reason that he was able to complete his 
voluminous Ny&ya-mafijari while he had been cut off from the 
external world, being imprisoned in a cell. He received no help 
from outside. He had no books to consult. He had to depend 
absolutely upon his memory. and scholarship. It is a wonderful 
feat which has seldom any parallel in history. The authors 
of the modern age receive all facilities i.e. they are supplied with 
the books they require while they write books behind the prison bar. 
We shall do injustice to Nyaya-mafijari if we simply take it to be a 
commentary. It isan encyclopedia of logic, metaphysics, ethics and 
theology. It represents the history of Indian philosophy of a few 
centuries. If an author of the history of Indian Philosophy is not 
acquainted with Nyàya-maiijari then his work will remain incomplete 
for ever. His data will not be sufficiently collected. Besides the 
resourcefulness of Nyàya-mafijari it contributes much towards the 
infusion of catholic spirit into Indian culture. Jayanta has grasped 
the essence of true religion and expressed it in clear and convincing 
terms. 

Jayanta mentions the six schools of logic viz., the Nyàya school, 
the Samkhya school, the Buddhist school, the Jaina School, the 
Carvaka School and the Vaisesika School (asyam janatasu prasi- 
ddhayamapi sattarkyam). This remark will throw some light on 
those who will write the history of Indian Logic. It is interesting | 
to note that the ancient scholars did not recognise the logic of the 
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Mimans& school as a separate division of logic. Tha metayhysical 
logic of the Advaita school is unknown to Jayanta and his 
predecessors. | : 

Jayanta has lain an emphasis on the hypothesis that tbe 
assemblage of all conditions constitutes an instrumental cause. A 
particular condition should not be singled out as a cause. This 
hypothesis does not owe its origin to Jayanta. Vyomasiva and 
Kumarila have suggested it. It is Jayanta who has popularised it. 
This hypothesis has been subjected to severe criticism by Prabha 
candra Süri in his Prameya-Kamala-martanda. 

Jayanta has discussed the nature of consciousness. According 
to him consciousness is presentative but not representative. It is 
formless. It does not assume the form of an object. Consciousness 
reveals an object. Itis distinct from an object. The soul.is the 
subject. Consciousness is an attribute which inheres in soul. The 
object is not an aspect of consciousness. Conciousness is not 
self-conscious, It is revealed by another piece of consciousness. 
Consciousness is not eternal. It is a phenomenon. When an object, 
€.g., & Jar, is revealed by a piece of consciousness it is expressed in the 
form that this isa jar. When we are aware of our awareness of a jar 
it ie expressed in the form that I know a jar or that I know that this is 
a jar. Jayanta examines the Buddhist hypothesis that consciousness 
bifurcated gets itself into two parts viz., the knower and the known. 
Some Buddhists hold that the knower is only logically distinct 
from the known but not metaphysically. They also hold that 
consciousness assumes different forms which are supplied to it by 
the image-producing faculty. They also subscribe to the view that 
consciousness itself is self-conscious and does not require a substratum 
like the soul to stand upon. Jayanta refutes this hypothesis and 
establishes the Nyàya hypothesis. 


Jayanta also reviews the hypothesis of consciousness as offered 
by Sabara and his followers. According to the Mimafisakas conscious- 
ness is an act. An act is imperceptible. It is inferred from its 
result. The soul cannot be a knower if the illumination of an object 
is not brought about. In order to produce the result in question 
the soul requires some sort of activity. An accomplished object 
cannot be a cause if it is not associated with an act. Rice, water, 
fire, a pot etc., do not prepare boiled rice if they remain isolated and 
inactive. When they are combined with one another with a view 
to cooking and producing an act, the desired result is obtained. 
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Similarly, when the soul, the sense-organs, the inner organ and the 
external object come in contact, the act of consciousness comes into 
existence. This act is supersensuous. An object as existing outside 
is only revealed to us. We are not aware of the form of any 
awareness as well as that of an object af the sametime. Hence, 
the consciousness of an object itself is beyond the range of the said 
consciousness. When an object is cognised it becomes really 
distinct from its consciousness as remaining uncognised. The 
characteristic feature of being cognised is a new property which 
emerges. Thus cognisedness which belongs to an object plays the 
part of a mark from which the existence of the consciousness of the 
said object is inferred. This hypothesis has also been refuted by 
Jayanta. J 

Jayanta discusses the nature of true knowledge in an original 
manner. He holds that every form of true knowledge is directly 
produced by an object. The Navya Naiyàyikas hold that the 
perception of an object is only produced by an object but the other 
forms of true knowledge do not owe their origin to an object. 
Hence, they are called mediate forms of knowledge. Jayanta holds 
that memory is not produced by an object. It is, therefore, false 
Jayanta triés to prove that every.form of valid knowledge is directly 
derived from an object. Jayanta's hypothesis does not get the 
support of his followers. He is anxious to establish the .realism 
of the Nyàya School and to refute the idealism of the Buddhist 
school. His hypothesis is a direct challenge to the idealism of. the 
Buddhists. Some logicians of the modern age hold that in some 
cases memory is also true. All the Naiy&yikas belonging to the old 
school of Nya&ya and Gangesa hold that memory per se is false. 
The other schools of thought draw a sharp distinction between 
anubhava and smrti. The Naiyàyiks of the old school of Nyàya have 
been influenced by the views of the rival schools. They have 
accepted their view without scrutimising 16. Gangeéa has stated 
reasons in favour of his thesis. Hvery predicate or adjective is 
presented to our consciousness as an event belonging to the present 
time. The obiects which memory refers to is definitely past. If 
the object remembered is now presented to our consciousness as 
having such property as belongs to the present time then the awareness 
of the object cannot be correct. Its very form informs us of its 
invalidity. Jayanta traces incorrectness of memory to its cause, 
When a person says “I remember that jar” ‘that’ denotes its 
belonging to the past time but not to the present time. Thus, 
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memory always refers to such a content as is contradicted by our 
sound experiencs. Therefore, memory per se is incorrect. The 
"hypothesis of memory, suggested by Jayanta, is not based upon sound 
observation. | 

Jayanta has also criticised the pragmatic view of true knowledge. 
The knowledge of an object which successfully leads the knower to 
the object or helps him to avoid it is true. The determinate 
knowledge of an object alone sets up.movement. It is discredited 
by the Buddhists as it is constructed by imagination. Indeterminate 
"consciousness is only true. But it cannot lead ‘one on to the object in 
question because it is short-lived. The fundamental doctrine of the 
universal flux itself contradicts the definition of true knowledge as 
offered by the Buddhists. From the standpoint of the Buddhists 
there is only a logical distinction between Pramà and Pramana as 
they are the two aspects of one and the same phenonenon of 
consciousness. Jayanta has refuted this hypothesis. i 

Jayanta subjects the hypothesis of Pramana as suggested by 
the Sümkhyists to severe criticism. According to them the mode 
of the intellect (Buddhi) which assumes the form of an object is 
Pramaina. Jayanta boldly asserts, that this hypothesis is closely 
akin to that of the Buddhists.. He does not pay much importance 
to this hypothesis since the hypothesis of the Buddhists has been 
repudiated by him. n this context he has also proved that novelty 
is not the criterion of true knowledge. 

He has eleborately discussed the division and the definition of 
Pramàana. He refers to the different views regarding the division 
of Pramàna. His criticism is mainly directed against the Buddhists. 
He subjects the twofold division of true knowledge as offered by. 
the Buddhists to severe criticism. The Buddhists hold that there 
are only two kinds of objects, viz. (1) exclusively particular reals 
and (2) concepts manufactured and objectivized by our imagination. 
They also hold that this division of objects is based upon experience. 
We learn from our perception that this is a blue object, that this is 
not a non-blue object and that there is no other kind of objects. 
Jayanta challenges the very evidence of perception and points oat 
that perception can only reveal a present object but can do nothing 
more. 

In this way Jayanta proceeds to do justice to the hypothesis 
of the Naiy&yikas. Having established the, fourfold division of 
Pramàna, he does not spare the hypotheses of the Bhattas and the 
Prabhakaras. He tries his level best to prove that presumption is 
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not a distinct source of knowledge. He holds that . presumption 
cannot be distinguished from inference. He also holds that a 
distinct . source of knowledge is not to be postulated to know negation. 
Negation is.perceived. It may also be inferred in some cases. 

.In this connection he has tried his best to establish the 
hypothesis that negation’ is objectively real. He metions the two- 
fold division of negation, viz. pre-negation and post-negation. The 
negation of an object which will come into being is called pre- 
negation.. T'he negation of an object which has ceased to exist is 
called post-negation. The classical fourfold division as suggested 
by the Vaiéesikas has been ignored by him. He tries to explain 
all kinds of negation in terms of the two types of negation. He follows 
the foot-steps of the Nyiya-Bhasya-kaéra. But his explanation is 
not satisfactory since he misses the fundamental difference holding 
between the negation of identity and that of relation. Moreover, 
the eternal negation of an object in its relational character cannot be 
translated in terms of pre-negation. . : l 

Jayanta exhibits all his scholarship to solve the pacha: of 
perception. He makes.mention of a. good number of views of the 
long forgotten logieians. He fairly discusses these views. In spite 
of his wide scholarship he fails.io touch the centre of the problem 
of perception. Does our knowledge begin with a judgment? Is 
the indeterminate perception of the Ny&ya School a judgment? Is 
it a feeling or a form of consciousness? ` Does the criterion of truth 
apply to 1t? .Wherein hes the difference between the normal and 
the super-normal perception? Does super-normal perception come 
under the province of perception? Jayanta’s idea of super-normal 
perception is not very clear. Moreover, Jayanta avoids some 
problems which he should have tackled with a firm hand. How are 
we aware of the awareness of an cbject? The causal theory of. 
perception inplies that the object which conditions its own perception 
-= should be present at the time of its perception. The phenomenon 
of consciousness is very short-lived. It lasts only for two ksanas. 
Again, the determinate perception of an object is preceded by its 
indeterminate perception. If these two conditions of perception are 
taken to be essential then the intuition of an awareness becomes a. 
problem, 

Jayanta disousses the problem of inference from the senna 
of the old logicians. His contribution to the solution „of the problem. 


of inference is mainly the destructive criticism. of the Buddhist. — 


hypothesis. "The Buddhists hold that in order .to arrive at a. 
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generalisation one is to depend upon the relation of identity or. that: 
of causality. Jayanta strongly refutes this view. He also 
establishes the truth of inferential knowledge. One of the objects of 
inference is to prove that the transcendental objects are rightly. 
inferred. Jayanta plays his part well in order to bring home the 
point in question. But the problem of induction involves a few. 
basic problems which are for empiricism hardnuts to ¢rack. Jayanta, 
does not raise them. Is induction at all possible from the empirical: 
point of view? Jayanta anyhow solves this problem. He does 
not dive deep into the matter. He has also failed to work oui; the 
suggestions of the Nyaya-Varttika-kéra. He thinks that his task 
will be completed if he defends the Nyaya-Bhasya-kara against. the 
attacks raised by the hostile camps, | 

Jayanta’s treatment of Upamana is fairly long. ^ Gangeéa refers. 
to his view. The hypothesis of comparison as offered by. the 
Mimàánsakas has been admirably refuted by Jayanta. He has 
proved that Upamana is a distinct -source of knowledge but not an 
inference. Upama is not a piece of indirect knowledge based upon 
analogy. But it is the ascertainment of the meaning of an unknown 
word based upon analogy. 

Jayanta with right earnestness tries to establish the hypothesis 
of the Naiy&yika that Sabda is a distinct source of knowledge. The 
knowledge, derived from the sentence of a trustworthy person, is. 
true. Thoughit is indirect yet it is not inferential. He refutes 
the view that verbal knowledge is an inference. He meets the 
objection of the Buddhists who hold that verbal knowledge per se. 
is not true. In order to prove the thesis of. the Naiyüyikas that the 
truth of the Vedas is not self-evident he raises the fundamental 
problem viz. whether or not the truth of knowledge is self-evident, 
He also discusses the other aspects of the problem viz. whether or 
not the factors to which a piece of knowledge owes its origin are. 
responsible for its truth. After having discussed all the rival views 
he arrives at the conclusion that the truth of a piece of knowledge 
is not self-evident. A factor in addition to the recognised: factors. 
of a piece of knowledge is required to bring about a piece of true. 
knowledge. The Vedas are not also immune from this general rule. 
. In this context Jayanta has also discussed some of the well-known- 
theories of illusion. He has established the Nyáüya view of illusion 
viz. a mistake consists in misinterpreting a thing. When one 
"cannot read an object in the right context he wrongly places it and 
commits a mistake, Therefore a true or false knowledge implies that 
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it is necessarily a judgment. Even if a judgment is false it involves 
a reference to areal object. The Naiyàyikas assume that there is 
no contradiction in Nature, Truth or falsehood applies only toa 
judgment. J ayanta shares the eame view with them. He incident- 
ally refers to the hypothesis of illusion of a section of the Mimansakas 
whose thesis bears a close resemblance to that of the Advaitins. If 
we can ascertain the exact date of these Mimansakas then a flood 
of new light will be shed on the history of Indian Philosophy. 


Jayanta enters into controversy with the Mimansakas, regarding 
the character of sound. He closely examines the hypothesis of the 
Mimànsakas that sound is eternal and arrives at the conclusion that 
sound is non-eternal.  He'also holds that it is an attribute of the 
sky. The other topics of Ny&ya-mafijari will be discussed later on in 
proper places, We simply reiterate our bonest opinion about Jayanta 
that he is a devoted student of the Ny&ya-Bhàsya-school, having 
abilities of no mean order. 


(To be continued) 
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ENGLAND'S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM - 
AND OURS 


Dr. ATUL CHANDRA Roy, M.A. PH.D. (LoND.) 


Caleutta University. 


The educational system in England has a chequered history. The 
present system is the outcome of numerous experiments spreading 
through centuries. The experiments in any walk of life for better- 
ment, however, are not ihe monopoly of a particular country. They 
might serve as models for others to follow or to improve upon. 
To-day in India plans are being made and experiments attempted for a 
healthy development of our educational system from the primary 
to the University stage. Understandably, India can benefi herself 
from the experiences of otber educationally advanced countries, 
especially England. Let us trace here some of the salient points in 
the history of educational development in England during the last 
250 years. Incidentally, in this article we would focus our attention 
exclusively to the history of primary and secondary educational 
development in England, 

It should be borne in mind that education in England. owed its 
origin, asin India, to private initiative and enterprise. At the 
beginning of the 18th century, there were in existence a large 
number of endowed grammar schools for boys founded by private 
individuals, by religious bodies or by city companies. Many schools 
of this type had their origin in the 16th century. In course of time, 
some of these endowed schools achieved remarkable reputation above 
others with the result that they became known as ‘“‘public schools''. 
. The others maintained their original loca] character and retained their 
original title of “‘Grammar schools’. Towards the end of the same 
century, the establishment of Sunday schools supplied further 
stimulus towards the development of popular education where children 
were taught among other things io read and write. In addition, a 
small number of “‘Schools of industry" came into being discharging 
elementary industrial training to the children above the age of 16. 
In these sunday schools and charity schools, there was a system of 
co-education giving training in those accomplishments deemed useful 
for a better social life. 

The beginning of the 19th century witnessed a more 
comprehensive attempt entertained by voluntary agencies for the 
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establishment ofa systém of popular elementary education. Two 
religious societies, the British and Foreign School Society and the 
National Society established and maintained throughout the country 
by means of voluntary subscriptions and children’s school fees, a 
number of elementary schools for boys and girls. In 1888, the 
State actively intervened in the country’s elementary education by 
way of giving grants for buildings and in 1839 a committee of the 
Privy Council was formed with a view to enquiring into the financial 
position of the schools and recommending for State-grants wherever 
it was found necessary. The initiative of the State in this regard 
resulted in the creation of a Central Educational Department which 
was the beginning of what is now called the Ministry of Education. 
As time went.on, the state-grant extended beyond mere building 
grants. In the field of popular education, another group of schools, 
called “‘Board schools" came into being by the efforts of the locally 
elected schoo] Boards with the object of providing elementary schools 
in areas where the schools of voluntary agencies were found to be 
insufficient. From 1870 to the end ofthat century, two types of 
elementary schools had thus been flourishing side by side—voluntary 
schools and the Board schools, the latter provided and maintained 
out of rates, children’s fees and state-grants. 

. In the field of secondary education, the 19th century saw the 
establishment of many new ''Publie schools’’ both for boys and girls. 

The 20th century heralded great changes in the educational 
system of England. For the first time in 1899 the Board of Education 
had been created and “‘charged with the superintendence of matters 
relating to education im England and Wales". In 1903, the school 
boards were abolished and replaced by county councils, county borough 
councils and urban district councils which henceforth became local 
education authorities. These authorities were called upon not only to 
take over and maintain the board schools, but also to maintain the 
voluntary schools. The old board schools and the new elementary 
schools provided by these councils became known as council (or 
provided) schools as distinct from the voluntary (or non-provided) 
schools. Further changes were brought about by the Education Act 
of 1902 followed by a series of other Acts. The county councils and 
borough councils were required to “‘consider the educational needs of 
their areas and take such steps as seem to them desirable after consul- 
tation with the Board of Education to supply or aid the supply of | 
education other than elementary and to promote the general co- 


ordination of all forms of-education...... *. It resulted in the establish- 
oo 
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ment and rapid development of secondary (grammar) schools main- 
tained by local education authorities and in granting financial assis- 
tance to other secondary (grammar) schools already in existence. 

The Education Act of 1918 without adding anything new to the 


existing system only abolished fees in the elementary schools and 
raised the age of compulsory attendance to 14. The subsequent Act 
of 1936 raised further the age of compulsory attendance to 15 “with 
the possibility of exemption from attendance after 14 years of age if 
beneficial employment had been obtained’’. 

The system of education in England until the passing of the 
= Education Act of 1944, offered 3 main features viz., the decentralisa- 
tion of educational administration, the prominent part played by 
voluntary agencies, and the freedom of teachers from official direction 
on questions relating to curricula, syllabuses of instruction and 
methods of teaching. The relation of the central authority to local . 
authorities was based on consultation and co-operation. ‘The voluntary 
agencies doubtless played a prominent part in the sphere of education 
and it is due to the fact that in the past the State was slow to play its 
part, naturally the responsibility of providing educational facilities fell 
on the shoulders of religious bodies, voluntary societies and generous 
persons. The works of these early pioneers had established a tradition 
of voluntary effort which fortunately persists to the present day. 


Lastly came the Education Act of 1944 which was sponsored by 
the war-time government and the Minister of Education who piloted 
it through the House of Commons was Mr. R. A. Butler, the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. This Act has been hailed by some 
eminent Englishmen as a land-mark in English education. According 
to them the proposals embodied in the Act would make possible 
'* the greatest and grandest educational advance this country has ever- 
known." The clause 7 runs, '' The statutory system of public 
education shall be organised in three progressive stages to be known 
as primary education, secondary education, and further education, 
and it shall be the duty of the local education authority for any area, 
so far as their powers extend, to contribute towards the moral, 
mental and physical development of the community by securing that 
efficient education throughout those stages shall be available to meet 
_ the needs of the population of their area.'' 


PRIMARY STAGE, 


The structure of primary and secondary education which came 
into force on the Ist April, 1945 is simple in principle. Primary 
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education covers the age-range from 2 to 12 though attendance at 


school is not compulsory before the age of 5. It is intended that 
primary education and free secondary education of various types shall 


be available for all children. In the primary period, 3 stages of. 


growth and development are recognised by 3 types of school-nursery, 


infant, and junior schools. Shortage of space and time would not. 


permit an elaborate discussions 


Under the Act, it is the duty of each local education authority 
to make special provision for children between 2 and 5 years of age 


by means of nursery schools or by means of nursery classes containing: 


not more than 40 children. The aim of the nursery school is three. 


-fold— ‘‘to provide the medical care which such young children need,. 


a training in good habits and right behaviour and an environment 
in which they can learn the things appropriate to their age," which 
their home circumstances did not and cannot provide them. Like 
the nursery school, the infant school gives ‘‘ special attention to 
physical care and training in good habits and again, like the nursery 
school, it provides opportunities for the free play." The Act does 
not permit more than 100 pupils in an infant school. The aim of 
the junior ‘school is to make ‘‘ the fullest use of the lively interest 
of children at this age (below 11) in their own personal achievements 
and their active curiosity about the world around them."' It should 
be noted that at the primary stage the educational dietary provided 
is; broadly the same for all children although experiments differ from 
school to school. - 


SECONDARY STAGE 


The key-note of the Act of 1944 is that as far as possible, all 
children should be given the type of education best suited to their 


abilities and aptitudes. The secondary stage offers 3 main alternative | 


types of education open to children of 11 and over that given by the 
‘grammar school,’ by the ‘modern school, or by the ‘ technical 
school. Although different in types, there is throughout a common 
aim and some common elements—certain basic subjects taken in 
common. A sufficient choice of courses is offered and in each school 
there is a variety in the subjects. The 3 types of secondary education 
are not necessarily provided in separate schools. In some cases they 
are provided in a single ‘ multilateral’ school. 

The teachers play a prominent part in the national education of 
the country. ‘They-are not civil servants. They are employed and 
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paid by the local authorities or by the managing bodies of. the schools.. 
The Head teachers are free to organise their institutions in accordance. 


with their own ideas and they are not subject to rigid official regula- 
tions relating to syllabuses or text-books or teaching methods. What 


a contrast with our system in India! In Indian educational system, . 


a persistent interference from ‘outside’ is marked in matters of 
teaching, appointment of teachers as well as in determining the 
syllabuses. So long. as these ‘unfavourable interferences’ and 
obstacles are not done away with, spontaneous educational develop- 
ment will be hampered. 


An important feature of the primary and secondary education in. 
England is that no fees are charged for tuition. Free tuition includes - 


free provision of books, free health service and any necessary equip- 
ment and apparatus. | 


Despite many good aspects of the system, deficiences are easily 
discernible. So far as the secondary education is concerned, it should 
be noted that the conception at the back of it is that not all children 
can benefit from grammar. school education. The whole system is 
designed to separate those who are assumed to be capable of bene- 
fiting by such education from the rest of the pupils at 11 years of 
age. The selected ones are supposed to be equipped for a profes- 


sional career of some kind. The bulk of the children are in secondary : 


modern schools and it is taken for granted that they will leave school 
at 15 in quest of wage-earning. ‘There is no guarantee that most of 
the children will get a chance of entering a secondary technical 
school. It follows, therefore, that there is a tendency of putting 
more premium on the brighter pupils and less on others. It is 
natural, some children develop more slowly than others but it should 
not be assumed that the former will always remain slow in future. 


‘A bright child at the start may turn dull in the long run while a dull 


one may turn bright. 


TEHE FUTURE In INDIA 


At present in our country there is a persistent demand for a 
better elementary and secondary education and plans are afoot. 
Incidentally a few suggestions will not be out of place. The material 
basis for educational advance is a vast increase in the school building 
programme and increased salary for teachers with a view: to bettering 
recruitment. There should be full professional freedom. A secon- 
dary school must not be too small to offer alternative. courses to 
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pupils of differing needs. The school should offer a variety of subjects 
at ihe secondary stage to be selected from by the pupils although 
some common subjects would always be there. ‘The number of pupils 
to be admitted in a school should be restricted. The practice hitherto 


followed in our country of inviting text-books for ‘ approval ’ should- 


be done away with, only.a fair number of reference books should be 
embodied. in the syllabus for each class, that is, the principle of 
‘Teach Yourself to educate Yourself '"* should be insisted upon. If 
possible, a free meals school service should be opened for all children 
in the primary and secondary schools. A scheme of School Health 
Service has to be Pipe and ‘adequate prouues made for handi- 
capped children. i ` 

The task of expanding and ficii secondary education a as 
well as improving its quality is not exclusively a government job; 
has tobe shared by the local education authorities, private cr 
as well as the parenis of children. Every boy and girl, every man and 
woman in the country is to be offered a good education, and the local 
and private education authorities have to be charged with the duty 
of seeing that they can haveit. How to judge whether a school is 
sufficient or not? On this point we quote the Clause 8 of the English 
Education Act of 1944. A schoo! will not be judged ‘ sufficient’ 
uniess it is ‘‘ sufficient in number, character and equipment to afford 
for all pupils opportunities for education offering such variety of 
instruction and training as roay be desirable in view of their different 
ages, abilities and aptitudes and of the different periods for which 
they may be expected to remain at school, including practical instruc- 
tion and training appropriate to their respective needs."' 

What part should the parents play? Doubtless, they too share a 
major responsibility in this regard. The parent of every child must 
see that he is receiving efficient full time education suitable to his 
age, ability and aptitude by regular attendance at school. If there 
be any laxity on the part of the parents, then in that case the local 
education authority must cause them lo carry oul their duties. They 
must be asked to satisfy the authorities concerned within a specified 
period that the child is not merely attending school but receiving 
full-time education suitable to his ‘* age, ability and aptitude," 


Hence each and every citizen has to shoulder the responsibility 


of evolving a sound, scientific and beneticial education embracing 
everything good for every walk of life. ‘‘ Education," as Dr. John 


G. Hibben, former President a Princeton University said, “‘ is the - 


ability to meet life's situations." In order to achieve it, we should 
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have two systems of. educational training—one urban and the other 
rural. As about 80% of our children come from peasant class, it . 
would be wholly unscientific to have urban type of training in the 
remotest villages. Our village conditions would favour some sort of 
basic training especially training in crafts, which may satisfy appro- 
priate needs of our rural children. The courage and imagination 
with which the development plan is drawn, the energy and judgment 
with which it is carried into effect, will not only determine the future 
growth of our educational system but may largely shape the future 
course of the nation’s forward march. We conclude by quoting here 
the words spoken over 85 years ago in the House of Commons—‘‘ Upon 
the education of the people of a country the fate of the country 
depends.”’ 


PEARL BUCK 
JOHN J. Pinto 


IV 


The vividly moving pageant of Chinese life Mrs. Buck unfolds 
before us lives in all its rich liveliness in and through the striking 
creations of her mind: it is a human scene cast in its natural environ- 
ment, lost but not bewildered within the precincts of Nature, who 1s 
cherished with reverence and affection, respected with awe and trusted 
with child-like confidence. To the children of her imagination is due 
the charm, grace, and strength of her stories: they are the fulfilment 
of her desire and the core of her achievement: 


"My greatest ambition is to make the people in my books 
as real as they are to me if I can.” 


The greatness of a novelist, as that of a dramatist, lies more in 
the characters that are brought to life and given their span of existence— 
perhaps an immortality of fame, whose purple robe adorns Jean Val 
Jean, Micawber, Becky Sharp—more in characters than in the evolu- 
tion of a plot, though its complexities are not easy to envisage, design, 
and execute. Mrs. Pearl Buck may not have given such immortal figures 
as are found in Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, Jane Austen, Sigrid Undset; 
but she has brought into being memorabble personalities who refuse to 
le forgotten in the shades of oblivion. Can we forget O-lan, Wang 
Lung, Mayli, to choose but these from a galaxy of remarkable men and 
women? They haunt our memories, and constantly touch our hearts 
with pathos with their seldom smiling faces, for littl humour mingles 
with their mood as if the burden of life lay too heavy upon their 
shoulders,—perhaps because the gloom of their empty skies penetrates 
too deeply for them to be cheerful. They are, indeed, men and women 
of strong emotions impressing us with their flesh and blood; but their 
minds, that are simple and shallow enough for us to understand and 
hold, have no depths to engage, to intrigue, to mystify. Wisdom they 
have, but wisdom born of experience, wisdom received as a birth-right. 
If they have this wisdom, enough for their narrow world and narrow 
living, it is the heritage that the ages have gathered in the urn of a 
culture which the centuries have preserved and the vears enriched. But 
thought, whose undying flame ever lights the world of reality and 
illumines the realm of imagination, thought that stirs the abysmal 
depths of being till the profundities of the immortal soul arè sounded, 
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though their elusive shapes ever fill and ever escape our grasp,—such 
thought leaves their mind in the clutches of ignorance. So the 
characters are lovable, memorable, but not immortal. Madame Ezra 
and Madame Wu, William and Susan, William Lane, Clem Miller, 
and Henrietta: in these Mrs. Buck seems to rise to greater heights, for 
she liberates them from the littleness of feeling, liberates their intellects 
from the trammels of the body. Great characters these, yet they must 
accept with reverence, as they stand in awe before them, the artistic 
grandeur of the figures that emerge from the greatness of Les Miserable, 
David Copperfield, Pride and Prejudice, Vanity Fair, Kristin 
Lavransdatter, Tess. of the D'Urbervilles; the breadth of their vision 
does not blow on the faces of Mrs. Buck’s creations, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the hero and heroine of The Good Earth, in 
which she seems to have gathered the power of her pen and the expanse 
of her experience. | 

In the heart of her characters there are riches enough to give 
delight; but in their mind there is little to intrigue. We may perhaps 
find the reason in the signficant fact that the author Más lived the best 
and formative years of her life in China amongst the people, sharing 
their joys and sorrows, sympathizing with their hearts, understanding 
their minds, learning their ways, assimilating their thoughts, and 
adopting their manners, listening to the tales and legends her Chinese 
nurse poured into her open ears: thus enriched by experience and 
knowledge, Mrs. Buck has given form to her thoughts and fancies 
breathing life mto her simple creatures. The fortune of birth and the 
chance of fate Have thrown her upon the bosom of nature amidst whose 
pastoral beauties the bud of her youth bloomed into the flower of 
womanhood : she has loved the country and people of the country, 
whose lives are inspired by ‘‘sober wishes’’, whose tastes are simple, 
whose wants are few, who have no strong desire to stray from the 
precincts of their hamlets,—and such are the creatures of her artistic 
world. We come to know these people with some intimacy and are 
glad of their company,—Liug Tau, Ling Sao, Lao Er and Jade, Wu 
lien, Sheng,—ard a host of others. We take an interest in their 
problems, we become entangled in their cares, we are happy in their 
joy, for the simplicity of their nature weaves its charms round our 
affection. We follow the fortunes of Wang the Tiger, admire his 


‘Independence and resolution, appreciate his courage, recoil from his 


stern mind, and pity him when we see the ruins of his grandeur and 
the decay of his strong limbs. We learn to love and respect Wang 


Lung, to fear and pity him,—we pity him when he goes to the tavern 


to take his pleasure, we pity him in his old age, when the dreams of 
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his youth lie in ashes around his sorrowing heart. Remarkable people 
these, and their kith and kin,—remarkable and impressive. As: we 
read their saga. they grow in stature and all but fill the imagination. 

When we consider who these people are, read their secrets, writ 
large on their faces, measure the humble aspirations that light their 
souls, we are obliged to confess that the novelist has given them life 
in her pages. For a moment we feel distressed thab their mental world 
is not intriguing enough to beguile our fancies, to provoke our intellect, 
but their characters are so engrossing in their child-like simplicity, so 
gentle in their humanity, so interesting in their personal appeal, that 
we willingly forgive them much for the great store of riches they have 
given. In all this Mrs. Buck is faithful to her knowledge of and 
sympathy for the Chinese people. 

It is true that the impressionable faces of Wang Lung and Wang 
the Tiger haunt our memories; but the strength of her pen does not he 
in their delineation. Her creative genius finds its excellence in the female 
characters that people her world, and of these there is none so deeply 
impressive as @-lan. The beauty of her love speaks through the silent 
eloquence of her sacrifice; the pain of her sorrow and suffering speaks 
through the unwept tears that rise in her heaving bosom. She moves 
like a shadow and yet is the unfailing source of the life she gives to 
her home: in her death is her loss measured and her virtue weighed. 
Feminine charm clothes her women with a robe of finest texture; they 
may be simple countryfolk, unassuming in their daily habits, strong 
enough to-bear the burden of life and the responsibilities of their 
destiny, yet they are not without delicacy and attraction. Even in 
Mayli, aspiring to conquer and mould, determined not to be conquered 
or subdued, there is something of the womanliness that draws and holds 
the interest-of the reader. The towering figure of Madame Ezra and 
the distinctive personality of Madame Wu fmpose their will-power on 
‘us; we come under the demineering sway of their dignity and learn 
to appreciate the dreams that seek to lure them from their shortcomings 
and limitations; if we stand*in awe before these great ladies it is not 
merely because they are inspired by an ideal that seems to lift them 
above their mortal stature, but also because in their hearts are emotions 
we can love and understand, there is feeling to whieh we can thrill 
however much their mental vision may try to transport them to a 
sphere of other-worldliness. In these two distinguished figures Mrs. Buck 
has infused something deeper, a more enduring spirit. They refuse to 
be hemmed in by a narrow horizon, for they are not content with the 
humdrum routine of daily life, with its few vicissitudes and little 
exciting incidents. A household, with its endless chain of duties, is not 
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intriguing enough to satisfy the ambition of their souls,—so they must 


dream and aspire to bring their cloud-castles within reach of their grasp; | 


they must think and imagine themselves stronger, nobler, more 
refined than others, so that a particular destiny 1s theirs, one to return 
to the homa of her fathers and to glory in the regeneration of her race, 
the other to liberate her mind from the trammels of her condition, to 
seek, to learn, to know the script of the stars that hold their own 
secrets. Herein lies their greatness; yet with all their imposing person- 
ality that threatens to weave its severe charm around us, our heart 
returns to O-lan and is happy to abide with her,—a simple woman but 
oh, how endearing. 

Something delicate, pathetic, tragic clings to her women. They 
feel, but speech. is difficult; they love with strength, passion, truth, but 
their love shines in looks, and sighs and deeds, in surrender, in 
suffermg, in misery. Their joy is always mixed with some sorrow, 
sometimes deep and lasting, sometimes careless and fleeting, but always 
. felt and understood,—but the pall of silence is drawn gently over their 
pein. : æ 

Mrs. Buck’s women are strong and enduring, as they had to be, 
for they come from the land that gives them sustenance, which they 
must preserve and to which they must dedicate the sons they bring 
into life; they are strong and enduring because they are the fountains 
of joy and pleasure, the inspiration of peace and order. To her woman 
is the liberator of man; in her wedded arms he finds pleasure, and she 
gives him liberty, encouragement, fulfilment, for are not his dreams 
laid upon her, does not his fate rest in her hands, does not his future 
repose on her breast? She gives him freedom from the cares of a 
family, she gives him comfort and ease, so that he can employ his 
‘powers to enlarge his fortune and to extend his lands. Woman must 
be generous, selfless, "eter ready to burn sacrificial fires before the 
altar of Love, for above her husband there is no other lord, no other 
interest, no other hope; if she permits the poison of selfishness to 
pollute the stream of her blood, sorrow ‘and misery hasten to destroy 
the peace of her mind and blight the joys of her home, over whose 
destinies she presides like a goddess. Poor Madame Wu lived in the 
throes of pain because in her ignorance, culpable and isolating, she 
exaggerated the importance of her little self; thus imprisoned, 
she reigned over the narrowness of her small world until love, that 
could never be fulfilled, disillusioned her mind and liberated her spirit 
to weave the threads of a nobler dream. 


s You have despised your husband, you have held in 
contempt a sister woman, and you have considered yourself 
= P, 
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unique and above all women. - These sins have disturbed 

your house. Without knowing why, your sons have been 

. restless and their wives unhappy and in spite of your plans no 

one 1s happy. What has been your purpose Madam? ’ 

Confronted by his clear calm eyes, she trembled. ‘ Only 
to be. free,’ she- faltered, ‘I thought, if I did my duty to 
everyone, I could be free.’ 

‘ What do vou mean by freedom,’ he enquired. 
' Very little’ she said humbly. ‘ Simply to be mistress of my 
own person and my own time.’ 

' You ask a great deal for your self, he replied. ‘ You ask 
everything.’ 

She felé nearer to tears than she had felt in many years. 
He had shattered the calm core of her being, her sense 
of rightness in herself, and she was frigtened. If in this 
house she, upon whom all had so long depended, had been 
wrong, then what would happen to them all? 

' What shall I do?’ she asked in a small voice. 

‘Forget your own self’ he said. 

‘But all these years, she urged, ‘I have so carefully 
fulfilled my duty.’ 

" Always with the thought of your own freedom in mind,’ 
he said. 

She could not deny it. She sat motionless, her hands 
folded on the pearl-gray satin of her robe. ‘ Direct me,’ she 
said at last. 

‘Instead of your own freedom, think how you can free 
others,’ he said gently. 

She lifted her head. 

‘From your self ' he said still gently." 

—(Pavilion of Women). 

To Mrs. Buck woman is the last hope of a world grown grey 
with anxiety: here, at least, she has not imagined in perfidy and 
spoken with msolence for to woman she has given a glorious destiny. 
It is not affinity of sex that has given birth to her unshakeable faith 
in woman. Perhaps her life in China, where woman is no insignificant 
figure, though the shades of obscurity threaten to conceal her from the 
public eye, but in the folds of silence does she veil the strength of her 
influence and the vitality of her inspiration,—perhaps the force 
of experience has taught her to believe, with such implicit faith, that 
out of chaos can come order, out of despair hope, out of gloom light, 
out of loss salvation only if woman is made their creative genius, their . 
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unfailmg source. Perhaps some instinctive flash of understanding has 
illumined what is dark and revealed to her the privileged destiny of 
woman. 

One cannot but admire this touching and undaunted confidence 
in her sex. A woman of great intelligence, of keen perception, of quick 
understanding this article of her faith is not born out of mere senti- 
ment; the more she has seen life and seen it whole, in all its variety, 
in all its conditions, in all its climatic and national differences, the 
more is she convinced that m and through woman can the world rise 
from its smouldering ashes, in and through woman can society emerge 
from its conflicting and contradictory forces to & new unity, from its 
state of degeneration to a state of renewed vigour and hope; but the 
reorientation of life towards this Revival is possible if men and women 
face the world, with its struggles and difficulties, joys and sorrows, on 
a basis of perfect equality, an equality that will liberate the woman 
from the prejudices that signify her as the weaker vessel, from 
the fetters that bind her ankles, but cannot hold her restless spirit 
when it is not tamed by the burden of custom. 


Mrs. Buck has cast her eyes around and has been an unhappy 
witness to the false or too submissive contentment of some women who 
seem to imprison their social destiny, as she sees it changed by new 
conditions, in a new environment,—she sees this new destiny being 
confined to the bare walls of the home; she sees woman eating away 
her heart, betraying her soul in ease, comfort, and luxury,—and in this 
passive idleness she feels the pulse of disaster.. A milieu fashioned by 
a materialistic and industrial age has thrust upon woman a fate of 
immense power and importance, and she, satisfied and flattered by the 
adoration of her husband, seems determined to forsake her mission, 
to miss her chance of saving society from broken homes. If, then, 
' woman desires to keep her husband in her arms, she must rise and. 
follow him into the boisterous world that surrounds her: 

“ If woman is to recapture the lost companionship with 
man and child she must once more forget herself, as she did 
in the old pioneer days, and follow them into the world.” 


—(Of Men and Women) 


But is this a solution? Is it not rather the creation of another 


and more complex ptoblem? Though circumstances have changed, is 
if not a truism to say that the home-leaving instinct tends to weaken 
family ties and thus. to loosen, ultimately, the bonds of Society? Tf 
differences planted by nature, designed by nature’s God, are too easily 
forgotten, a false status is created ; only under the pressure of grim 
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necessity may they be ignored. In her remedy there is a seed of 
contention which is calculated to destroy peace and unity; for stability, 
and with it joy and happiness, peace and contentment, can only come 
with a return to the home! Inequality, which does not imply injustice, 
must remain the basis of social and family life. To defy nature is at 
best to achieve an empty victory! 

I have played with the fancy that to Mrs. Buck a happy 
marriage, and therefore, a happy home, is ensured when husband and 
wife meet and work on equal terms, sharing the burden of life by 
issuing from the house to the places of their daily labour, so that when 
they return after the day’s work is done, they will find comfort and 
ease 1n each other's company! But weary limbs and tired minds more 
easily clash, tempers fray, tongues loosen, and envy poisons the mind. 

This idea is bam of her pride and faith in woman, whose 
ambition can be strong, whose efforts great, whose sacrifice heroic; 
no aim in life is beyond her strength of body and acuteness of mind. 
If the marble yields to the beautiful impression of man's hand and head 
will it not surrender te the power of woman's feminine but not effemi- 
naté hand and to the genius of her mind? In This Proud Heart she has 
deliberately created a heroine who faces ridicule, struggles against the 
weakness of her flesh, and finally conquers the stubborn piece of marble 
that slowly submits to the determined chisel and takes the living form 
of her vision. In God’s Men she demonstrates again the force of her 
creed, that when there is active—not passive, however flattering— 
co-operation between man and woman, husband and wife, as there 
is between Clem Miller and Henrietta, much can be achieved; and 
death finds the wife capable of clinging to her husband by living in 
his work! ‘This is the ideal we are asked to lift before our eyes and 
to follow with our hearts. 

In Mrs. Pearl Buck we see the blending of two cultures—Hastern 
and Western. ‘Because her fate was mixed with the destiny of China, 
in whose taking atmosphere she saw the fading splendour of the old 
civilisation, its customs and prejudices, and the rising’ dawn of a new 
phase, its violence and promise, her mind is shaped and moulded by 
its history and mode of life, by its thoughts and ideals, and her heart 
beats in unison with it. She -has seen the evil tendencies of a 
materialistic world, that is all too ready to forsake the spiritual heritage 
of man; she has seen these tendencies threaten to destroy in a moment 
what weary hands have built in an age and faithful hearts cherished 
‘through the centuries: she has seen the beauty of abstract philosophy. 
vanish in the crude denial of practice; she has seen the piety of words 
desecrated in the hypoerisy of action. So her honest soul, nurtured 
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on the pastures of. Chinese fiélds, has recoiled from a pattern in which 
the hand of the human designer has not dared, with malicious con- 
tempt, to intertwine black threads and’ white ones for fear of scorn, 
deeming it more prudent to ignore the style of the Divine model. But 
when she persists that the negro must be given equal rights with. the 
white in the name of Democracy, she forgets that this argument is 
based on an accidental not essential right; the greater—if not the only 
reason why men must be treated on a basis of equality and equity 
is that they are all human beings and the right they enjoy is not in 
the nature of democracy to grant, but in the nature of humanity to 
demand,—it is a birthright, for man is black, brown, yellow, or white 
by the accidence of birth, he is man by the ordination of God. With 
the courage of conviction she has lifted her voice in protest, giving 
correction to error as she sees it, teaching ihe ways of conciliation and. 


reconciliation; she has given vent to her thoughts and feelings, 


feelings and thoughts outraged by the conduct: of the restless world 
around her. She is no iconoclast passionately endeavouring to throw 
down the new images, brazen idols, so that she may reinstate the old 
gods; she is not afraid of change,—but having seen in that narrow 
world in which she grew much good, ways of tolerance, manners of 
gentleness, she sees no reason why these should be lost and forgotten — 
for the revolutionary character of a new cult, in which there are no 
thoughts of peace, but only feelings that lead to conflict, whether 
moral or social. If the world is not to perish in stagnant waters, if 
it is to sail along '' the whale’s way, and the wind's way," challenged 
but not dismayed or checked by the roar of the tempest and the fury 
of the waves, it must trim its sails to the fair breath of understanding, 
tolerance and sympathy: there is no other road to peace and progress. 
She endeavours to apprehend and to expose human values,—few they 
inay be, few and simple, few and at times even questionable, but they 
come from.a heart touched by human suffering, trials and difficulties, 
animated by the chivalry of struggle, and from a mind, instructed by 
the philosophy of a ‘simple people, a people without deep spiritual 
roots. Her faith: in mutual understanding has fashioned the sword 
of her spirit, for she firmly believes and stoutly proclaims that worlds, 
which seem insphered in their own ether, can clear the mist that 
envelops them and join in an union wherein each will have much to 


learn and assimilate, much to teach and contribute. Her mission 1s 


tó explain the East to the West, and to make the West acceptable 
to the Hast, so that out of a friendly gesture may be born peace and - 
joy, so that ancient barriers may be "broken and unity in a larger 
sense may come into existence. The joy and peace she portrays in 
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the first novels depicting Chinese life quietly, silently give way to 
anxiety and doubt inspired by fast vanishing hopes; then sadness and 
seriousness touch the chord of despondency, and we see her struggling to 
keep her faith and to cling to her hope in the deepening face of despair. 
We see this conflict in the Patriot: in the souls of different peoples 
there seems to be some force so deeply antagonistic and indestructible 
that amity is impossible. And vet her whole being revolts against the 
fatalism of such a situation and desperately seeks to return to the 
tranquillity of her belief and persists in giving the message of her hope, 
the promise of her dream. When flesh meets flesh there is no vitalizing 
energy; but when mind meets minds there is a spark, and a new life 
is born. Through Madame: Wu's contact with Brother André she tries. 
to show how the fusion of two cultures can correct, ‘correlate and 
improve: after his death his influence on her mind is seen and felt; 
then her outlook becomes deeper and wider; the wisdom she gathered 
like the dew that falls from the mornimg skies, fertilizes giving 
knowledge, confidence, : peace. | 
"Any new birth conies from a co-operative process, & 
fertilizing and a fostering. The’ Renaissance of the Middle 
Ages in Europe came from such co-operation. » The age pre- 
ceding it had been a sterile one, in spite of Europe's riches. 
Something was lacking, something new to inspire and energize. 
The opening of routes to the East provided the stimulus. The 
rich soil of Europe was impregnated with new knowledge from 
the East, and out of the union there came such a flowering of 
the human mind that men have looked back to it with wonder 
ever since. The imagination of the peoples of Eùrope was 
stirred, they woke and began to create new arts and new crafts, 
to undertake new industries and to shape a new life which 
penetrated into every phase of society. No one escaped the 
benefits of the Renaissance.” MEC 
—(What America. Means to Me) 
And again : 
 ''This rebirth will be the greatest of all, for there is more 
equality now between the peoples than there has ever been 
before. In the Renaissance of the Middle Ages it was the Hast 
that gave to the West. In the modern Renaissance of Asia ib was 
the West that gave to the East. But now each has something 
to give to the other, and from this mutual need and mutual 
richness there will spring, if the times are free, life for mankind 


richer and better than anything we have yet known.” ' 
—(What America Means to Mey — 
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In the criticism of her country we must feel the pulse of her 
anxiety and hear the words of her creed. It cannot be gainsaid that 
her heart is afflicted by and her spirit is moved at the sorry spectacle 
that confronts her gaze; deeply interested in the affairs of mankind, 
she feels the sting of things, and gifted with the power of speech she 
cannot help but raise her voice in protest; she gives utterance to the 
anguish of her soul and makes desperate efforts to find a solution to 
the problems of life. She cannot remain silent when certain ills of 
society cry to heaven for vengeance. When she hears the wailing 
voices of human sorrow, when she hears the mawkish laughter of 
those who remain indifferent to the pressing needs of the hour, 
especially those of her own sex, can she pour wax in her ears and 
dust in her eyes and seem to be oblivious of the tragedies and comedies 
enacted around her? ‘ 

The offensive situation becomes intolerable to Mrs. Buck, because 
the memories of China, wish her rich traditions, in the midst of which 
she grew and which have become a part of her,—because these 
memories are too fresh, too absorbing, too intimate for her to pass 
like a passionless phantom through the vale of tears. Coming from 
a world of tranquillity and order—what if that order has dissipated and 
that tranquillity has vanished?—coming from such a world she has 
paused aghast before a new scene, whose new trends have shocked, 
disappointed, alarmed her sensitive and hopeful nature. Poised in 
this clash of civilizations, she could not remain passive, indifferent; she 
had to open her lips and speak. While gloom has threatened to settle 
around her, she has searched for the rays of light that would lead her 
out of it. If her criticism is partial and narrow, it is at least honest. 
Urged by the spirit of compromise she has made heroic efforts to find 
answers to the problems of hfe. Hers may nob be a profound message, 
but at least she has opened her heart and spoken without fear or 
suspicion. 

Perhaps in no book has she unfolded her testament, inspired 
by the fear that grips her heart, as in God's Men. She has made the 
issues dramatically sharp and conflicting to show the bones of her 
great Argument. But anxious to define the clarity of her vision she 
fails to give a complete and comprehensive outlook. 

She has portrayed in God’s Men two approaches to social ills. 
In William Line she depicts a man prompted by arrogance and pride 
to impose his petty will on the ignorance of the people, whose minds 
he indoctrinates with his own chosen ideas; thus he wields power and 
in the flush of egoism is presumptuous enough to think that he has 


~~- moulded a nation; he withdraws into the world of his creation, fixes 
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his limits within the boundary of his country and imagines that his is 
ihe most eloquent manner of unfurling the flag of her greatness. But 
he forgets that to suppress the;human element, to be impersonal is 
to destroy the work of one’s hands! Words alone can neither educate 
nor reform if the heart be not in them. : | 

In Clem Miller she has woven the warp and woof of her experi- 
ence with intimate sympathy. The plight of the struggling masses 
calls to us not for words of sympathy, but for deeds of charity : here 
is reality one cannot and must not escape, else understanding will 
remain unfulfilled and the chances of unity will fade away. 

The iron of William Lane’s success sinks deep into his soul and 
isolates it from its fellow creatures; but the oppression of this loneli- 
ness is lifted by rehgion,—then he sees a meaning in his work and 
finds comfort in his ideas. Clem Miller has attempted the impossible, 
—and the weight of his ideal and the 'relative' failure of his efforts 
crush his body till death releases it from its bondage. These are 
extreme ideals but, alas, shortsighted, for they forget or ignore the 
deeper realities of human hfe; the words of Clem Muller remind us 
that Mrs. Buck keeps before her eyes and ours the spirituality of man 
which brooks no denial: 

“ “Henrietta, I hope you will understand that I am not 
just interested in material things. But I feel that if everybody 
had enough food so they did not need to worry about where their 
next meal was coming from, then they could think about 
. better things. I have not the education for teaching people but - 
could feed them. Anyway, to my thinking, food is something 
people ought to have the way they have water and air. They 
ought not to have to ask for it or even work for it, for all have 
the right to live.’ "' 

—(God's Men) 


V 


The pages of Mrs. Pearl Buck’s novels throb with the pulse of, 
life, quickening within us like a great wave that, washes against the 
shore. We are glad of the vintage she brings and drink with a thrill 
of pleasure of the vessel she holds to our quivering lips. Life that 
begins under a quiet sky, whence the stars ‘shine and the 
moon smiles on the fruitful land beneath, whence the sun sends’ 
his life-giving warmth and brings forth from the womb of 
the earth sustenance for her hungry children, this life soon, 
awakens with expectation and with fear, that uncertainty in- 


spires, to the din of turmoil and the confusion of conflict. 
+ . 
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The tranquillity of peace and the anarchy of war unravel their scenes 
in whose midst we see men, women, and children -enjoying their 
slumbers and the fruit of their labours, or fleeing from the outstretched 
arms of famine, from the noise of guns. We feel Life in all its fullness, 
iu much of its variety, and drink from its fountains the waters of 
wisdom, wisdom that learning cannot give, -but which experience 
supplies with the profusion of generosity. She tells her stories not 
from without, but from within; it is an unfolding, a revelation: we 
see the heart and soul of a great people brought out of their com- 
placency by the agitation of a new force; we see the ramparts they 
watched for ages slowly, sadly, reluctantly crumbling to pieces under 
the violence and pressure of a savage onslaught that respects no 
sentiment and accepts not heritage, however rich and ancient; we see 
the pageant in all its pomp and glory, fall under the spell of its charm. 
and, appreciate: the genius that has breathed life into -its dusty flesh 
aud bones. Nothing of importance may form the nerves of her theme; 
the fire of vaulting ambition may not burn with its flame the pages 
she writes; but the facility of her tale, told with feeling and earnest- 
ness, casts a spell of its own, though that tale but speaks of the little 
joys and small trials of everyday life. Though variety is not the spice 
of the life she portrays—for when we have read her Vision in The House 
of Earth we have read the history of the Chinese, their heritage and 
their destiny—yet in her lesser novels there is something to engage 
our mind and to gladden our heart, if not the greatness of an incident, 
at least the humanity of a character. 

As we read her books, the Trilogy in particular, what fascinates and 
impresses us is not the unique perfection of an art, for art as we under- 
stand it she does not possess,—let me hasten to add, does not care to 
possess; what arrests our attention is the vastness of her theme and 
the flowing ease of her narrative. It is a stupendous vision embracing ` 
Chinese life in its entirety, its continuous overflow, bringing with it 
a sense of its vague beginnings. We seem to stand on the shore of" 
a mighty sea, whose sweeping waves lash at our feet, and the thunder 
of whose waters pours its sonorous music in our ear. Tt is a strange, 
new world we enter, not of fancy but of fact; over it imagination 
sheds no colours though it opens up ever widening vistas before our 
eager eyes; we soon become familiar with its quaintness and capitulate 
to the spell of its enchantment. 

À sympathetie studv of her great novels brings home to us the 
‘peculiar genius of Mrs. Pearl Buck, for having gathered the fulness 
of knowledge and wisdom from experience, ‘‘the bitter of it and the 
sweel, , we move with ecstasy to the powerful overflow of her feelings, 
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and until we reach the end, hardly miss the want of art, for the 
stream of life that flows through her pages, now slow and calm, now 
swift and boisterous, is natural,. vivid, inevitable. The impulse and 
compulsion of her stories, shape their own ends, evolve their own 
forms; though they may lack the fineness of art, the architecture of 
great compositions, or the faultless touch of mere ingenuity, they 
possess a wholeness and a power that leave a lasting impression on 
our mind. This is because she is intimate and personal as if a Chinese 
Nestor were relating his tales of love and life to his appreciative 
audience, TM 

As the sweep of the story told in THE HOUSE OF EARTH 
rushes onward from the pastures of THE GOOD EARTH to the 
turmoil precipitated by new forces in A HOUSE DIVIDED, we 
stand in awe and understanding, learning, appreciating, reflecting: 
indeed, we think, greatness, true greatness, does not lie in our stars, 
not in our blood, position, wealth, but in the honest manner in which 
we read our manuscript of life and seek to shape our destiny. THE 
GOOD EARTH unfolds a tale of land and property, the blessings of the 
soil and the tyranny of the human will, strengthened by ambition and 
weakened by greed. The problem in SONS is not mere ambition, 
though it supplies the motif, but a struggle at once human and deep; 
the conflict of a father, Wang the Tiger, wedded to the sword and 
ruled by its spirit, and a son, Yuan, whose heart is in the land of his 
ancestors: it is a clash of ideals, of emotions, wills. The father's love 
and authority, a love rather selfish and authority inherited through 
custom, shape his end and turn his mind: one would wish to say that 
we cannot change .another’s destiny, it would be truer to urge that 
one cannot transform another’s nature by the sheer tyranny of 
compulsion. Yuan was the unhappy victim of love; but as he grew 
in bitterness his sick' soul rebelled and filled him with loathing. In 
A HOUSE DIVIDED we see a now society with new [fangled ideas 
grow in the midst of the old: old customs, grown sere with age and 
reverence, fall and fade; the waters of progress sweep away the weeds 
which have heaped on the shores of. time; stagnation brings death, 
‘there is life only in the quickening impulses of advancement. To 
Yuan, escaping from the pain and ignorance of the remote places of the 
country, where a father sought to keep him m the chains of a narrow 
freedom,—to him the City is a new awakening, a beautiful experience, 
and he becomes absorbed in all the fashions and fancies of its life; 
learning loosens the tongues of his being. While the new fire burns 
- in his blood and fills him with desire to drink deep of the wine of 
civilization, some thing stirs within him for his heart pains to see 
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poverty trampled underfoot by the riches and tie fne of the great: 
in his heart he is a child of the earth and it means much to him; but ` 
in the poor there is no beauty, and so while he pities he turns his eyes 
away in disgust, not in scorn. 


DRAGON SEED continues the tale of violence and E It 
is an impressive story told with power. In the lesser Chinese novels 
there 1s a sameness of the scene that tends to become monotonous,—but 
the characters, always presented with feeling, save them from being 
merely mediocre. PAVILION OF WOMEN is distinctive, and we 
quietly come under the fascinating influence of Madame  Wu's 
dominating figure. THE BONDMAID is an unusual book because it 

concerns a new element, a new phase of Chinese life—its Jewish 
Section. The tone is richly religious but intimately blended with the 
social note that threatens to destroy it. We feel the spirit burning in 
the religious fervour, not of Lady Ezra, though she is its audible voice, 
but in Leah, the quiet, strong Jewess who believes in the unique 
destiny of the Jews and is tormented by her belief and the sad 
condition of her people. We see in the Rabbi, blind but strong, the 
things that seem and are not; he is like a prophet living and dictating 
in a world of his own, in the folds of whose illusion he finds shelter, 
for he seeks comfort in his firm and unfaltering faith in Jehovah, the 
hierogliphic of whose will he tries to decipher. But Mrs. Pearl Buck 
appears to have poured herself in PORTRAIT OF A MARRIAGE, a 
vital though not a great book; here and in THIS PROUD HEART 
she is free and fanciful giving expression to her ideals.and feelings. 
They are purposive, not expository, and that, perhaps, explains their 
limitations. The canvas is small and the scope narrow,—and yet, once 
again, the living characters attract our attention. For the same 
reason GOD’S MEN is not the great achievement it could have been. 
There is too much purpose in the book: plan and idea are too obviously 
elaborated with the definite intention of impressing them on the mind 
of the Reader. We may and do admire the sweeping vision that 
embraces the whole world and tries to sum up the whole Age;—but 
not in their entirety; there is too much emphasis on food and the power 
of the written word, and no mention of vital elements in the life of 
man,—social, moral, intellectual, religious; hence it suffers from the 
defects of a limited vision. If the book is a success in spite of deli- 
berateness, it is because a happy blend of two civilizations gives it 
strength. i 

. If we ask ourselves what it'is that makes Mrs. Buck’s novels so 
interesting, the answer does not lie wholly in the nature of the subject, 
—though the subject is the chief source of their greatness, at least such 
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greatness as they perforce enjoy; the answer lies in her style, in the 
manner in which she uses her words. ‘The sinews of its Biblical simpli- 
city form the strength of her books. It weaves a peculiar charm around 


us and lures us to the beauty of the world she paints and presents in 
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all its glory, in all its pastoral beauty. It throbs with the pulse of life; 
it is full of feeling, but not passionate feeling. It gives warmth to 
our heart, it soothes our mind, and excites our senses. It is touchingly 
human, and so pleasing in our eyes. Her limpid style flows like a 
stream scarcely controlled by the finger that directs. 

When the last analysis is made of her novels, amposing as they are, 
when the last thoughts are gathered, we are compelled to confess that 
there is in them a lack of art. We miss that sense of finality which 
brings a great story to a conclusion. In Mrs. Buck’s novels there is 
a sense of endlessness, as if the tale will continue, cycle after cycle, 
episode following episode, till the last man must die and leave no trace 
behind. The story moves in a tireless process of evolution, urged 
forward by the compulsion of a secret force, which is felt rather than 
seen and known. Our heart is captivated and our mind engaged by 


the power of her tale though they may not be delighted by the beauty - 


of its form. This mysterious power she wields with feminine grace, 


. though in an artless manner, resides in the bosom of her characters, in 


the creation of which she was perhaps inspired by the ruling passion 
of the Chinese novelist : 

'* Vividness of character portrayal, then, is the first quality 

which the Chinese people have demanded of their novels, and 


after it, thaf such portrayal shall be by the character's own action . 


and words rather than by the author's explanation.” 
— (The Chinese Novel). 
This principle breathed its fire upon her literary dream, that flushed 
her skies with the soft light of its dawn. 

Mrs. Pearl Buck was born and bred in the yellow soil of China; 
nav, more, she breathed the natural air of that sehool of art in which 
the Chinese novel grew and waxed eloquent. It was, indeed, inevitable 
that her mind and heart should be so deeply influenced by the native 
culture of that ancient land. Her Chinese nurse poured tales of her 


country into her childish, imaginative ears, and tinted her mind with. 


the colours of the past—her father’s account of his travels and 
adventures; the confidence and intimacy of fhe Chinese women: thus, 
experience and the romance of tradition formed her tastes and gave 
her an education, from whose formative influence she has not broken 


v 
away, has not, in fact, striven to break away; in this, her mother's 


care, love, and interest played no insignificant part : 
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She taught me everything and made alive for me music 
and art and beauty. Most of all did she teach me the beauty 
that lies in words and what words will say.... From my 
earliest childhood she taught me to write down what I saw and 
felt and she helped me io see beauty evervwhere.... But 
when lessons were over I roamed the hills and valleys and 
talked with anyone and everyone and listened endlessly to 
conversation and witnessed, I am sure, many things never seen 
before by a white child. The beauty of the country and the 
feel of the Chinese people thus became, a part. of me 
that cannot be lost." 

So were the windows of her mind thrown open and her soul 
went out gathering dew that fell from the heavens, gathering gold 
from the realm of fancy, so were fused two tendencies,—the West 
receiving the glory of the Hast. She has accepted the heritage of her 
adoption and created, in the teeth of defiance, books of abiding 
interest; she has accepted its artless art and gloried in its formlessness; 
she too has taken from the code of its letters the disinterestedness of 
a literature, whose aim is to be without a purpose, whose ambition 
is merely to amuse, entertain, to unfold life through character, through 
every incident that leads to and comes from character. In her 
description of the Chinese novel we may read the definition, the scope 
and extent of her artistic world, which is realistic, and yet escapes 
the monotony and oppression of realism. 

*' These Chinese novels are not perfect according to western 
standards. They are not always planned from beginning to end, 
nor are they compact, any more than life is planned or compact. 
They are often too long, too full of incident, too crowded with 
character, a medley of fact and fiction as to material, and a 
medley of romance and realism as to method, so that an impos- 
sible event of magic or dream may be described with such exact 
semblance of detail that one is compelled to belief against 
all reason. .... (p. 24) 

The people of China forged their own literature apart from 
letters. And today this is what lives, to be part of what is to 


come, and all the formal literature, which was called art, is 


dead. The plots of these novels are often incomplete, the love 
interest-is often not brought to solution, heroines are often not 
beautiful and heroes often are not brave. Nor has the story 
always an end; sometimes it merely stops, in the way life does, 
in the middle of it when death is not expected.” ... (p. 47) 
—('The Chinese Novel). 
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Art she thinks is an alien thing, & force hostile and dangerous 
because unnatural; the soul of the artist cannot blend with the soul 
| of the people in whose midst he lives and whose life he seeks to 
express. ‘There is a clash between life and art,—so Susan discovered 
in THIS PROUD HEART; though the deeper theme of the novel is 
the triumph of a feminine. genius over the limitations of womanhood. 
She feels and believes that art strikes a note of discord on the strings 
of the heart; it is a thing apart and cannot belong to the whole of 
life, it is a god who must be worshipped in isolation with the rites of 
an esoteric cult; it intrudes when brought into the charmed circle of 
social life. She is happiest in those Chinese novels where she spins 
the endless threads of life into a web of their own making; in them 
she slips into Chinese thought and feeling and speaks as '' one to the 
manner born "; when she comes to the American background—in 
THIS PROUD HEART, PORTRAIT OF A MARRIAGE, GOD’S 
MEN--her conception of plot and character and her unfolding of the 
storv are more deliberate and’ artful, and then we miss the natural 
flow of THE GOOD EARTH. 

'' The process which creates is not the process which deduces 
the shapes of art. The defining of art, therefore, is a secondary 
and not a primary process. And when one born for the primary 
process of creation, as the novelist is, concerns himself with the 
secondary process, his activity becomes meaningless. When he 
begins to make shapes and styles and techniques and new schools, 
then he is like a ship stranded upon a reef whose propeller, 
‘whirl wildly as it will, cannot drive the ship onward. Not until 
the TED is in its element again can it regain its course." 

—(The Chinese Novel) 

In these words she has given us the breath of her loyalty and the 
reverence of her allegiance. As if art cannot assimilate, arrange, give 
form to formlessness, bring order out of chaos, give a meaning to life, 
harness the forees of nature, give an analysis, a synthesis, and thus 
turn the swift stream of life into its own channels! As if Art is not 
‘an expression imitative, revealing, ennobling, of the spirit of an age, 
the breath of a people, an interpretation of their character, in all its 
social leanings and spiritual riches, in its materiality, its mystic glow! 
Must the noveliest, to be true, capture the discordant notes and produce 
a babel of voices, must he represent the confusion he finds and, in this 
servile sense, be a realist? Whence comes the ideal that elevates, the 
Vision that sublimates, the dream that inspires? Art is selective; and 
unconsciously purposive, because -the very impulse of life is the attain- 
ment of an impossible end! Order, harmony, unity add beauty to life, 
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and this beauty focussed, concentrated, gathered is lasting. Through 
the prism of art the confusion and inexplicable character of life are 
reduced to distinction, to a form that lives in the mind, glows in the 
heart, and fills the imagination. Mrs. Buck’s conception of art is a 
rejection of this Ariel who is obedient to the will of the artist, a denial 
of its truth; the spirit of her work is the scorner of the skies and wor- 
shipper in the temples of the earth. Yet we cannot appreciate her 
novels unless we give ear to the words of her belief, for in her Credo 
we find the description of her work, the quality of its nature, the 
meaning of its limitations, and the character of its achievement : 

"For the novelist the only element is human life as he finds 
it in himself or outside himself. The sole test of his work is . 
whether or not his energy is producing more of that life. Are 
his creatures alive? That is the only question. And who can 
tell him? Who but those living human beings, the people? Those 
people are not absorbed in what art is or how it is made—are 
not, indeed, absorbed in anything very lofty, however good it is. 
No, they are absorbed only in themselves, in their own hungers 
and despairs and joys and above all, perhaps, in their own dreams. 
These are the ones who can really judge the work of the novelist, 
for they judge by that single test of reality. And the standard 
of the test is not to be made by device of art, but by the simple 
comparison of the reality of what they read, to their own reality. 

l have been taught, therefore, that though the novelist may 
see art as cool and perfect shapes, he may only admire them 
as he admires marble statues, standing aloof in a quiet and 
remote gallery; for his place is not with them. His place is in 
the street. He is happiest there. The street is noisy and the 
men and women are not perfect in the technique of their expres- 
sion as the statues are. They are ugly and imperfect, incomplete 
even as human beings, and where they come from and where 
they go cannot be known. But they are people and therefore 
infinitely to be preferred to those who stand upon the pedestals 
of art. 
And like the Chinese novelist, I have been taught to want 
to write for these-people. If they are reading their magazines 
by the million, then I want my stories there rather than in 
magazines read only by à few. For story belongs to the people. 
They are sounder judges of it than anyone else, for their senses 
are unspoiled and their emotions are free. No, a novelist must 
not think of pure literature as his.goal. He must not even know 
this field too well, because poeple, who are his material, are not 
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For a fuller understanding of the issues discussed in the previous 
issue we have to take into consideration the different kinds of 
quantitative laws of physics and discuss them from our view-point 
Lhe quantitative laws of physics, we maintain, are all statistical in 
nature though they are cast in the form of classical deterministic 
equations. They can be classified for our purpose here into three 
kinds: the classical macrophysical laws, the classical statistical laws 
and the new quantum mechanical statistical laws. We will first deal 
with the last mentioned type. | 


(i) The new quantum mechanical statistical laws 


Though Schroedinger advanced a wave-mechanics to express and 
explain the quantum processes yet a statistical interpretation of his 
field equations was given by Heisenberg, Born and others who developed 
.& parallel mathematical theory of the quantum phenomena. The 
latter theory is equivalent to the former but more in vogue among the 
physicists."* The wave-function in Schroedinger’s theory is interpreted 
differently in quantum mechanics.'? However, what we are here 
concerned with is to note that the quantum mechanical statistical laws - 
are held to be better representatives (or descriptions) of the quantum 
phenomena than the wave-mechanical ones, and therefore, we need but 
examine the former in order to expose the presuppositions (regarding 
the particular) of quantum physics. | 

For an adequate knowledge of an individual eleetron or quantum 
we have to know precisely and simultaneously its position and velocity 
af an instant. But  Heisenberg's principle states that. it is 
fundamentally impossible to measure at the same time exactly both 
the position and velocity of the particle. The two quantities, velocity 
and position, are canonically conjugated, if one is determinated the 
other is completely indeterminate, and the product of the discrepancies 
in the two values is a fixed magnitude.” 

is See Lenzen: The Nature of Physical Theory. P. 264-265. ud 
19 If y is the wave-function and yw’ its conjugate yy’ represents for Schroedinger 
density of electricity, the electron being considered not a discrete body but an electric 


charge spread continuously throughout the field. The statistical interpretation of ^ — ¥ 
is that it is the probability that an electron (a discrete body) is in the region of yolyme 
a ^ : ee z a 
:20 If Ap and Aq are the uncertainties in momentum and position, then e 
Ap Aq >h, where h=Planck’s constant=6.55 X102 ergs secs, 
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Two things must be noted about this ‘principle. First, the 
uncertainty introduced in the measurements are not subjective but 
objective in a sense, it is due to the interaction of the ight quantum on 
the electron under observation. Since the swarm of light quanta form 
a‘ collective’ (1.6., a random statistical sequence) their disturbing 
effects cannot be allowed for and a corrected result obtained as it is > 
possible in classical deterministic mechanics. Secondly, the uncertainty 
is very minute, of the order of 10727 so that if we measure lengths and 
velocities to 10-1 (which is sufficiently ‘ fine’) the Heisenberg theory 
will not preclude the possibility of measuring both these quantities 
without a discrepancy in the result, m other word, our measurements 
to 10728 are not fine enough to detect an error, in measuring 
simultaneously the two conjugates, velocity and position of an eléctron. 
This is of great practical importance but this does not make any 
difference in our theoretical outlook. For we have to recognise an 
uncertainty that is in the nature of our knowledge however small that 
uncertainty may be. We-do not bother if we cannot predict the 
beginning of an eclipse of the sum to 10-1?secs, but the recognition of 
this limit to accuracy as fundamental in our measurements has much 
theoretical importance. And it has its philosophical significance too 
which we will discuss presently. 


One philosophical significance which concerns us here is that 
quantum physics gives up the hope of knowing exhaustively and 
precisely the individual electrons. Though individuality of an electron 
is,not equivalent to a function of its particular place and time, yet the 
latter must be -one of the characteristics of individuality and. a step 
towards it. Heisenberg’s principle asks us to reconcile ourselves to gaps 
in our picture of the world, these are given in the nature of our 
knowledge of the physical world, and in this sense objective. We seek 
to picture the world to the minutest details but the latter are denied 
us, nature herself hides from us the finest details. This is what 
. Heisenberg himself seems to imply, ‘ the conjunction of velocity and 
position is not accurately determinable.’* The philosophical implication 
of this is that the individual element in nature is only approximately 
knowable, nature will never allow us to probe deeper than a definite 
limit. . 

But this view accepts the existence of the individual element in 
nature, that is to say, the particular. Philip Frank ** and others seem 


* ®t feo S. Stebbing, Philosophy and the Physicists. P. 901. 
?72 See Philip Frank: Between Physics and Philosophy. P. 159. 
See also Hddington: Nature of the Physical World. P. 221-2, 
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to interpret Heisenberg’s principle to mean that the conjunction of 
velocity and position has no meaning. They say that a particle that 





has no definite position and velocity loses all sense or significance.- 


This interpretation seems to make the individual element in nature a 
meaningless entity. The attitude of these interpreters is similar to 
that of the philosophers like Green and Bradley who declare a bare 
particular to be a mere appearance and as meaningless ‘ non-being ' 
(being is identified by these idealists with knowing). A third 
interpretation ? of Heisenberg’s principle is possible. According to 
this the gaps (or uneertainties) are not in our knowledge but in nature 
herself, nature does not hide her minutest details from us, she does not 
contain them. To try to describe the position and velocity of'an 
electron beyond a certain fixed limit of accuracy is vain not because our 
apparatus interferes with the object of investigation but because the 
object has not the supposed values beyond that fixed limit. This is 
extreme positivism and assumes that what is unknowable is non- 
existent. However we are not concerned with the legitimacy of this 
interpretation of Heisenberg’s principle just now. What we have to 
note is that this interpretation assumes that the bare particular is non- 
existent or mere individuality is an illusion, identities are real. 
(Philosophically this position is self-contradictory, for identity 
presupposes difference; the individual and the general are logically 
interdependent). 

We thus see that the Heisenberg’s principle, however interpreted, 
leads to the rejection of the particular as either a partly known (but 
existent) or totally unknown and meaningless entity. 

This conclusion may be denied by some physicists ^ and 
philosophers? who still believe that the uncertainty involved in 
measurements in quantum physics is only subjective and in course of 
time we may device means to follow the individual electrons to the 
minutest details. This is a dualistic attitude which separates knowing 
from being, and it ig not quite in vogue among the scientific philosophers 
who are mostly positivistically inclined., So that we do not give much 
importance to this view-point which, no doubt, confers some status on 
the particular though it accepts that scientists have not been able so far 
to describe it. And this is the weakness of this view-point, it relies on 
the future and believes in things not known as yet, and what is more, 
.shown to be unknowable. A realist may well assert that there is a 
black phantom in a dark room which will disappear as soon as the light 


23 See Schroedinger’s Science and Human Temperament. Chapter VII. 
24 Amongst them Eiensten himself. See Planck's Where Science is going? P, 202. 
25 Gee A. O. Lovejoy: The Revolt against Dualism, P, 286-292. 
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is on, we cannot refute him, neither can he prove his case. So it is 
better to hold judgment regarding this assertion. This has been the 
case with the realists in scientific philosophy. Our task here is not to 
criticise these realists, we are to see what place is accorded to the 
particular by the physicists, that is, our task 1s mostly descriptive and 
not speculative. Since we find that the number of realists among the 
physicists is fast dwindling away, it is fair to conclude that the 
physicists do not believe that the particular is knowable, (the realists 
believe in it though it is but a faith, philosophical or temperamental in 
origin, and has not become knowledge). Now, as noted before, some 
physicists, (the positivists) do not also believe in the particular as a real 
entity. This is also an extreme view-point and can be objected on the 
ground that Heisenberg’s principle loses all meaning if we declare a 
particle with exact velocity and position as a msÉningless term. Bo 
that the very basis of the principle of indetermenacy is destroyed if such 
a positivistic interpretation is put on if. 

If we ignore the extreme positivistic and realistic interpretations 
as speculative and admit only that which is descriptive and does most 
justice to the principle, we see that modern quantum physies accepts 
the particular yet admits the impossibility of grasping it by means of 
any law or general notion. This is the interpretation given bv 
Heisenberg as a physicist and we should regard it as more faithful to the 
original physical theory than the philosophical ones given by others. 
(We are here working out the implications of physics and not those of 
the philosophies of physics.) 

(i) Classical statistical laws , 

These laws were first formulated to explain the observable 
properties of a gas, such as its volume, pressure and temperature. The 
latter macroscopic phenomena were studied and their laws discovered, 
e.g., the gas law °° and the two laws of thermodynamics.” These 
phenomena and their laws could be explained on the basis of a Kinetic 
theory of gases which assumes a gas to consist of a large number of | 
minute elastic molecules having at a time all softs of positions and 
velocities lying between two limits, that is, molecules having a certain 


PV 
26 ———-H, where P=pressure, V— volume, T=absolute temperature and 
T R= constant, 


' 27 The first law states that energy is conserved; there is a mechanical equivalent 

of heat. The second law states that entropy in an isolated system always increase Hill 
wm it reaches a maximum; entropy is the thermal state of a body' or system such that 

~ if it is represented by S the differentia] A8=q/@ where q is an infinitesimal quantity- 
of heat Which is reversibly added to the system at a temperature 
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statistical distribution of positions and velocities. It+is assumed that ! 
ihe macroscopic processes are the average resultants of microscopie 
phenomena. Thus, e.g., macroscopic pressure of a gas is the-time- 
average of instaneous forces exerted by all the molecules of the gas 
striking the sides of the container, and the macroscopic temperature is 
correlated with the average Kinetic energy of the molecules.2* The 
gas law giving the law of change of temperature, pressure and volume 
can be deduced from these assumptions. Again, the thermodynamical 
laws can be explained with the help of this Kinetic theory of gases; the 
first law (of inechanical equivalent of heat) can be readily understood im 
its light, as heat is correlated with energy of the gas molecules. : 

The sécond law is also deduced from the kinetic theory, the 
entropy at a time has been found to be proportional to the logarithm 
of the probability of -gas molecules remaining in a certain state of 
distribution of position and velocities at that instant. A gas tends to 
pass from a less probable to a more probable state (of its position- 
velocitoy distribution) and so the entropy tends to reach a maximum. 
There are certain distributions which are more probable than others; 
generally we may say that a random distribution is more probable than 
an ordered one; the molecules of a gas, left to themselves, tend to 
become more and more random. or disorderly. i 

This kind of statistical interpretation has been successfully given tc 
other macroscopic phenomena, such as the Brownian motion and 
radioactive radiations. Thus it is assumed in their cases also that the 
macroscopic phenomena are dependent upon microscopic processes. 
Now the point to be noted for our purpose here is this: it was assumed 
by the classical statistical physics that classical deterministic laws were 
valid for the movements of individual atoms or molecules and statistical 
laws were but applied to large-scale phenomena due ‘to practical 
difficulty of following the individual microscopic processes. Probability 
calculus answered to the needs of the problem and explained the 
macroscopic facts which. were large-scale approximations of microscopic 
processes. Now it is this basic assumption regarding the small-scale 
phenomena (t.e., the movements of single atoms and molecules) which 
is objected by modern statistical physics and can no longer be retained. 
It is true that just as we have differential equations applicable to large- 
scale phenomena we have also differential equations in the field of. 
small-scale processes by means of which we can predict from initial 
conditions some later ones. But this deterministic form of the 


* 
= 28 Pressure P=1/3 minv? where m=mass of a molecule, n-number of mole- 
cules .per ‘cubic centimeter of the gas, v? =mean square velocity of the molecules. «© 
Temperature T=} Km v? where K=a constant. $6 
i : 
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statistical laws ~ should not be taken for determinism, for these 
differential equations apply to distribution functions which are 
probabilities and not exact certainties applying to individual particles. 
Now the reason against retaining the classical assumption of the 
determinism in the small-scale molecular phenomena are two: logical 
and factual. Let us discuss these. 

The logical objection was first made by Ernst Mach ? who 
showed that large-scale behaviour required by the second law of 
‘Thermodynamics had never been and could never be deduced logically 
from the operation of mechanical laws on the small-scale processes. In 
a completely elastic system nothing like an increase of entropy can be 
expected; also an absolutely conservative system cannot behave as a 
system approaching a definite final state. As R. Von Misses puts it, “‘a 
statistical conception on a large scale is logically irreconcilable with a 
deterministic conception on a small scale, statistical laws cannot be 
derived from the differential equations of classical mechanics.’ ** This 
means that chance cannot be derived from strict determinism. It is 
sufficient for our purpose (in the present enquiry) to note this logical 
flaw in the basic assumption of classical statistical physics, the actual 
flaws in the mathematical deductions committed by Boltzmann and 
others need not be discussed here. 

The second objection made against the classical assumption of 
determinism operating in the case of individual molecules is factual. 
We have seen how due to the interaction of the light quanta (which 
form a statistical sequence) it is impossible to measure both position 
aud velocity of an eléctron accurately beyond a certain limit. Atoms 
and molecules are far bigger and heavier bodies *! and the 
indeterminacy in their case is proportionally smaller." Yet 
theoretically, and from a philosophical point of view, the fact that this 
indeterminacy exists has significance. Thus the concept of 
determinisni operating in the microscopic field. is not applicable 
beyond a certain limit. 

Thus we conclude that, first, the classical statistical laws are 
indeterministie though deterministic in form, Secondly, its assumption 
of determinisni operating in the individual elements is unjustified. 


?9 See relevant quotations from E. Mach's thesis in R. Von Misses’ book 
Probability, Statistics and Truth. P. 258. Misses supports Mach. 
30 See Ibid. P. 259, ` l 
31 ëg. a hydrogen atom is about 2000 times heavier than an electron and an 
oxygen molecules is 32 times heavier than an hydrogen atom. 
. 3? The reason for this is that the light quanta hitting the heavier bodies will 
produce smaller changes in the velocity than they would when they hit lighten bodies 


like electrons. The change in momentum Ap-m*xXAv socas the mass m increases the 
velocity change A v decreases. 
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Individuality has remained beyond the grasp of classical statistical 
physics as it has done with respect to new quantum mechanical 
physies. 


(iii) T'he classical macrophysical laws ` 


lhese are the general laws of mechanics whieh apply to large 
bodies, large in comparison to atoms and molecules. It is clear that in 
the case.of these the Heisenberg Uncertainty is negligible as the light 
quanta hitting these large bodies cannot produce any measurable change 
in the position or velocity of the body which is mecomparably heavier 
than a light quantum. But here we come across a new difficulty. A 
macrophysical body is made of millions and millions of molecules which 
are always in a state of agitation.* The measuring rods themselves are 
such composite bodies. To speak of an absolutely definite length of a 
rod is to speak of something that does not exist. The ends of the rod 
are not at all fixed if we make a microscopic exuimination of them fine 
enough to discover the molecular agitation. The length of a rod is the 
distance from the mean position of the molecules at one end to the mean 
position of the molecules at the other end, clearly this value cannot be 
obtained with an accuracy beyond a certain limit. A magnitude of this. 
kind cannot be measured with an absolute exactitude because ib is 
connected with a statistical system stich as large masses of molecules. 
The values of position and velocity found for a large body are thus 
statistical averages and so the dynamical law connecting these quantities 
are essentially statistical though deterministic in form. 
. Suppose we have two rods of length 1.25 mm. and 1.26 mm. 
measured up to the second decimal place of a millimetre. If we agree 
to measure lengths to the first decimal place we would declare them 
‘exactly’ ‘of the same length. If we carry our measurements to 
sufficient accuracy we will find that after a certain limit there cannot be 
any further accuracy, the limit being set by the agitation of the 
molecules. This means that it is unscientific to regard a macroscopic 
body as having an absolutely fixed position and velocity at a moment. 

The position given to it is the mean of the position of its randomly 
vibrating molecules and the velocity is that with which these mean 
position changes with respect to some fixed frames of reference. Thus 
the particular mechanical characteristics of the body remain vague 
beyond a certain limit and have no reality (from a positivistie point of 
view). . 


33 See R. Von Misses: Probability, Statistics and Truth, p. 297. 
* These are of two types: Heat motions and ' Zero-point vibrations,’ 
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. Now it may be objected that the molecular agitation is a process 
which can be followed in detail and a body being the aggregate of 


these molecules, its mdividual characteristics can be (in theory) known. 


with accuracy. But such an optimism is frustrated by Heisenberg’s 
principle. As we saw in (ii) there is an objective limit to the accuracy 
with which we may measure the conjugates, velocity and position, of 
a molecule. Since these exact values of these conjugates are myths, 
the individuality of the aggregate (the body) is also elusive, a form of 
thought without content or significance. The body as occupying some 
exact point in space-time like a geometrical point is only a conceptuai 
symbol or a limiting idea which simplifies thought but have no 
perceptual equivalent in nature. 

So that the macrophysical laws too, which connect the position 
and velocity of a body at two moments, should not claim to have 
assimilated the individual element in the macrophysical bodies. They 
cannot predict with absolute accuracy the space-time location of a body 
at an instant because the initial data supplied can never be accurate. 
And what is important to bear in mind is that this inaccuracy 1s not 
subjective, but in a very significant manner, objective. 

Thus from every respect we find that it is impossible to grasp and 
specify the individual characters of a body, either macrophysical or 
microphysical. The quantitative laws of physics do not apply to the 
very details of natural processes, This implies that the individuality 
of a body is something to be felt (and so something real) but not 
communicable through any universal concept. Physics cannot 


thoroughly capture-it and assimilate it by means of its general concepts . 


and laws. Physics only touches the fringes of the particular, it beats 
about individuality but cannot crack the hard nut, cannot reduce the 
irreducible residue. Yet physics has to admit it as ‘out there’, 
something real, a physical correlate of the psychical phenomena of 
immediate perception. Philosophy of the Hegelian sort may give any 
interpretation of the particular and so can reduce it to a bare ' nothing ' 
or ' mere appearance ', but physics cannot take the recourse to such 
an absolutism or eternalism. Physics reaches its general notions and 


laws explicitly from the particular data supplied by immediate 


perception and so it cannot dismiss the latter as nought. It cannot 
destroy its base. Though scientific knowledge consists of general 
notions and laws, science cannot adopt an intuitionist view of these 
generals and regard them as given while consider the particular as a 
negation of the general or a mere logical category. Science must adopt 
a theory of knowledge which is consistent with the. scientific method, 


-und since the latter consists in rising from the particular to the general 
` * 
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by slow steps, the former is empirical. So that physics cannot ignore 
the particular, yet, as we have seen, it cannot grasp it and incórporate 
it into its body as knowledge. This is the paradoxical position of 
physics with respect to the particular. 


We have so far seen that the macrophysical and microphysical 
laws of physics cannot claim to have touched the individual elements in 
nature which remains intractable. We haye so far considered only 
one characteristic of individuality, space-time occupation or bare 
existence. (Bxistence, being no quality to be subsumed under a 
general, means particular existence.) Of a group of molecules exactly 
the same in nature each has an individuahty for each occupies a 
different point in space-time, they can be distinguished from each other 
by virtue of this space-time difference. If we ignore this space-time 
difference and consider it as unessential to individuality we may 
consider the molecules as identical. Wach of them therefore will have 
no individuality in the group, just as men of the same mental and 
.physieal characters are said to be types having no individuality. It is 
worth while to see what place does individuality in this sense (of 
identical nature) occupy in physics. With regard to gross bodies it is 
clear that physical means can detect individual differences, a 
spectroscopic analysis will tell us of any difference in constitution 
existing in two apparently identical specimens of a thing. X-ray 
photography can show us the molecular arrangement in a piece of 
matter. There are other fine modes of distinguishing between two 
specimens of the ‘ same’ substance, the little individual differences in 
constitution (dwe to the intermixtures with other substances and to 
different molecular arrangements) can be detected. So that physics 
recognises individuality m the macrophysical realm, it finds, e.g., that 
no two samples of gold can be exactly identical, nature is such a 
complex mixture of things that it is well-nigh impossible to get exactly 
the same things, one thing is never a perfect ditto of the other. But 
this can be said with respect to gross things only. Physics, when it 
deals with the elementary constituents of matter, molecules, electrons, 
protons, etc., believes that these are identical particles, all the electrons 
for physics have the same mass, dimension and electrical charge, all 
the molecules of a substance, say, water, have the same mass and 
dimension. Now this is an arbitrary assumption and does not rest on 
positive knowledge of facts. Rather it rests on ignorance, for it may 
be that if there were finer means of studying these elementary particles 
then individual differences might be detected. The sameness with 
regard to these particles is only statistical and it is a relative term 
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depending on the fineness of classification." Physics has so far studied 


ihe average ellects of these elementary particles and so bas given them 
physical magnitudes that are but average values. In ihe'absence of 
any detailed knowledge of these particles it is more open-minded 
attitude to hold that the ultimate elements of the world may be indivi- 
dual aud noi ihe same. So does Karl Pearson believe who writes, 
'* [t is no discredit to the great structure of modern physieal chemistry 
to àssert that the absolute sameness of the molecule is only a statistical 
sameness, and that an ultimate individuality, a variation within the 
class, may be hypothecated as a means of describing new developments 
which may hereafter be observed when the powers of discrimination 
are finer. Modern physics recognises individuality of this kind 
though it is rather intractable just as it finds individuality of the other 
kind (discussed before) undeniable yet not amenable to scientific method 
of knowing. 


19 35 


(Concluded) 
34 See Karl Pearson's Grammar of Science, pp. 155-6, 
35 See Ibid, p. 156. 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN MEMBER 
OF.THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 


BRAJENDRANATH DE 
XV 


ACTING COMMISSIONER OF THE BURDWAN DIVISION 


Mr. (later Sir Duncan) Macpherson, the Commissioner of 
Burdwan, was, while I was in Hughly engaged in the endless and 
profitless task of unravelling the causes of unrest in Bengal, and the 
procedure and the methods of the conspirators; and he had necessarily 
to leave a great part, if not the whole of his ordinary work, unattended 
to. This went on for sometime. At last Government woke up to the 
fact that it should not go on, and I was for a second time appointed to 
act as Commissioner, and again, in addition to my work as Magistrate- 
Collector. Two of the most inaccessible sub-divisions of the division, 
namely Katwa in Burdwan, and Ghatal in Midnapur, had not been 
inspected by the Commissioner during the two preceding years; and it 
was necessary that L should inspect them. In ordinary times Katwa 
was not very inaccessible, but I had to go there in the middle of the 
rainy season, when there was a strong current in the Hughly river. The 
only possible way of reaching Katwa from Hughly was by the steamers 
plying on the river. In ordinary times, the steamers left Caleutta in 
thé morning, reached Hughly at midday, or in the early “afternoon, and 
reached Katwa about 8 or 9 O’clock in the evening; but in the height 
of the rains the timing was extremely irregular. I was ready to start 
in the afternoon, and kept a man on the look-out for the steamer to 
inform me if he saw anv signs of her approach; but there was no sign 
of her, so I had my dinner, and, at the usual time, went to bed ready 
dressed. Towards midnight word was brought of the approach of the 
steamer, so I put on my boots, walked to the tender and was taken on 
board. J had to remain on board that night, the whole of the next 
day, and nearly the whole of the next night, getting into Katwa ut 
about 5 O’clock in the morning. During the day it was quite nice in 
the steamer, but I was very uncomfortable at night. I had to eat my 
dinner in darkness in the stuffy cabin, because the light would have 
attracted thousands of insects, and the meal would have consisted very 
largely of them. At Katwa I was informed that the Sub-Divisional 
Officer and all the chief men of the place had waited at the ghat during 
a great part of the preceding day till 10 to 11 :O'elock at night tw 
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receive me, but there was of course none but a Chaprasi or two when Í 
actually arrived at the unearthly hour of about 5 O’clock in the 
morning. I stayed at Katwa for a day and a half, mspected the Offices, 
schools, etc., and then returned. The return voyage did not take so 
long, but it was just as uncomfortable, in the evening and night part of 
it. The journey to Ghatal was made partly by train and partly by 
steamer, and required one or two transhipments. The first part of the 
river journey was in a fairly large steamer; but the final part in a very 
small one. 

I had to make two journeys to Bankura during the short time 
that I acted as Commissioner of Burdwan. The first journey was taken 
because the Collector, the late Kumar Ramendra Krishna Deb of the 
Sobha Bazar Famliy, a member of the Statutory Civil Service, reported 
that the crops had partially failed in the southern part of the district. 
I sent on the Commissioner’s motor car by road; and my wife and my 
two youngest children, who had been born in Bankura, when I was 
Collector there, and I went by train. We stopped at the Circuit 
House; and the Collector and I thoroughly inspected the southern and 
south-western part of the district. We went in the car, as far as we 
could take her, t.e., as far as there were practicable roads; and then 
inspected the villages, riding on elephants, lent to us by the Zemindar 
of Simlapal. A rather alarming accident happened, one day, when we 
were returning to our camp, rather late in the morning, after inspecting 
a number of villages. The Kumar was on one elephant in front, and 
l was on another close behind. The elephants were trotting rather 
fast, as we were anxious to reach camp without much delay, when the 
front elephant stumbled; and the Kumar who was probably sitting 
rather carelessly on the gadi or mattress on its back, was, to my 
momentary cousternation, thrown to the ground; but fortunately he 
was not hurt at all and got up almost immediately, smiling, or if I may 
say so without offénce, grinning. The Mahout of the elephant on 
which I was riding managed to swerve his mount off sharply, and to 
prevent a collision, and a fresh spill. We made another journey, to 
Khatra, in the car, and this time the District Judge, the "ate 
Mr. D. C. Ghose joined the Collector and myself, in the car as he 
wanted to inspect the Munsif’s office at Khatra. He did this, and 
the Kumar and I inspected the condition of the crops in some of the 
nejghbouring villages, but when we were returning from one of the 
inspections, the car, in which we were, suddenly refused to budge. 
All that the driver could do was of no avail, and there was no mechanic | 
in'the neighbourhood who knew anything about a motor engine. We 

-Aad to return to Khatra on foot. 
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‘There were a series of social functions at Bankura in the intervals 
of work. The Kumar had given a garden party in honour of Mr. (now 
Sir John) Cumming, who happened to be then on special duty, making 
a survey of the various industries in the different districts of Bengal, 
and was paying a short visit to Bankura, and of myself. We gave a 
dinner at the Circuit House and on the evening of the day on which we 
were stranded at Khatra, we were all due to dine at the-J udge’s house, 
but the problem was to get there in time. The car had been hauled 
and pushed by coolies to Khatra, but she stil refused to move. The 
only likely conveyance that we could think of, was a bamboo cart. We 
commandeered this and made all haste to reach Bankura, and the 
dinner which awaited us there; but as a matter of fact we did not arrive 
till sometime after 9 O'clock, when the other guests, after anxiously 
waiting for us till 9 O’clock had fallen on the excellent viands provided. 
We joined them, as soon as we had washed off the dust of the journey; 
but had to, dispense with the ceremony of dressing. We returned to 
Hughly soon after by train and the car, having been tinkered up, also 
returned. : 

My second visit to Bankura was not such a pleasant one. The 
Kumar, was a fairly efficient district officer ; but unfortunately he was 
very much under the influence of some extremely objectionable and 
wicked persons, who did not fail to take advantage of it, to harass and 
oppress people against whom they had any grudge; and also any person, 
whom they rightly or wrongly believed to be in any way hostile to the 
Kumar. A Munsif, who had in some way (I do not now recollect the 
particulars) incurred their displeasure was assaulted on the road near 
the Collector's house. He wrote to me, stating the facts, and asking 
for an enquiry. I showed the letter to Mr. Macpherson, the 
permanent Commissioner, who as I have mentioned was engaged in 
special duty at Chinsura. He did not quite like my going to Bankura 
to enquire into the matter; but I thought that when a responsible 
Judicial Officer had made a complaint to me, and asked for an enquiry 
it was my duty to make it. It was a most unpleasant duty, but I 
could not shirk it. So I went to Bankura, made a careful and searching 
enquiry and submitted a report to Government. The Kumar was- 
transferred from Bankura, and the people of the distirct were freed 
from the moléstation, which they had suffered at the hands of the men 
who had taken advantage of their influence over him. 
This Second visit of mine to Bankura was necessarily without any 
social functions, and if I remember right, it was when I was returning 
from Bankura, that I learnt from a newspaper that I was to be finally 
superseded from the Commissionership. I do not now remember æ 
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where Mr. Macpherson went at this time, but instead of my being . 
appointed in his place, Mr. S8. L. Maddox was sent to Chinsura as 
Commissioner. I might have been allowed to act for the short time 
I had still to serve, but the Government thought otherwise. 


EXHIBITIONS AT CHINSURA 


I started a series of Exhibitions in Chinsura in the teeth of 
considerable opposition. J convened a meeting in which, if I remember 
right, the Commissioner and Babu Kishori Lal Goswami (he was not 
yet a Raja) of Serampur and others were present, to discuss the 
necessity and feasibility of holding an Exhibition’ at Chinsura or 
Hughly. The general sense of the meeting was that an Exhibition 
held so near Calcutta was not at all likely to be successful. Babu 
Kishori Lal Goswami suggested that if an Exhibition was held at all, 
it should be held in Serampur and during the Rath Jatra (car festival). 
The idea of holding an Exhibition, in the middle of the rains, when 
there would be an immense concourse of people, and the likelihood of 

„an epidemic breaking out, was so manifestly absurd, that I had no 
difficulty in getting it laughed out of court, by suggesting that Kishori 
Babu was such an ardent advocate of Serampur that he would probably 
not rest till he had got the Collector and even the Commissioner located 
there. It was finally decided that an Exhibition might be held, if I . 
took all the responsibility on my own shoulders. I did so, and if I 
may say so, they proved to be eminently successful. I was ably and 
willingly assisted by. the officers subordinate to me, among whom the 
District Engineer was one, who had to work like a Trojan, and also an 
enthusiastic band of volunteers, pleaders and others. I myself worked 
hard also, being in the Exhibition pandal, for three or four hours in 
the morning, and again, in the afternoon, after doing my ordinary 
work during office hours; and finally attending the theatrical 
performances till after midnight. One year, it was the second or third, 
I think, a messenger came running to my house in.thé early hours of 
the day on which the Exhibition was to be opened, with the startling 
intelligence that the pandal in which the opening ceremony was to take 
place, which was nearly ready, and to which the last touches of 

. decoration were being given, had very late that night, been burnt down 
to the ground. I at once hastened to the scene of the havoc, and found . 
that most of my assistants had already come and were waiting for me. 

' A hurried consultation was held, and the District Engineer and the 

~ contractors who were present, told me that they had all the necessary 
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materials ready; and they would be able to erect another pandal, 
somewhat smaller, of course, but still quite suitable for the opening 
ceremony, within the eight oi*nine hours which stil remained before 
the appointed time for the ceremony; and by a quite remarkable? tour 
de force, they succeeded in doing so; and the opening ceremony was 
duly performed. ` 

These and other similar Exhibitions, I am glad to say, gave a 
considerable impetus to various industries. There was of course a 
general awakening among the industiral classes. This was noticeable 
even among the most ignorant and conservative amongst them, the 
common ‘raiyats or cultivators of the soil. I noticed a fact when 
touring in certain parts of the district, and mentioned it in my opening 
address at one of tbe Exhibitions. The ratyats in these parts had 
found out that potatoes were an extremely valuable crop, compared to 
the paddy, which they had been growing from time immemorial; and 
as there was no new land where potatoes could be grown, they were 
dividing their small plots of paddy land into halves, and laboriously 
taking one to two and a half or three feet of earth from one portion, 
and throwing it on to the other half. This half, which thus became 
one to three feet higher than the other, produced a very valuable crop 
of potatoes, while the other half, which became deeper than before, 
produced a richer and more abundant crop of paddy. They did this, 
although their landlords took half of the potato crop as a share of the 
rent, although he had not moved hand or foot in the matter. ‘This, 
although it was patent to anybody, who went about with open eyes, 
created rather a sensation when I mentioned it; and the Commissioner 
of the Division, who presided at the opening ceremony, and who was 
not aware of it, said it was a most valuable fact about the economic 
condition of the district. | 

Various small factories for different kinds of useful and 
ornamental articles were springing up to all directions. What the 
Exhibitions did was to bring together the articles manufactured in the 
different factories and to create a spirit of emulation and rivalry in the 
artisan which of course had its effect in improving the quality and 
increasing the quantity of the output of the factories. This is quite 
apparent to anybody who passes with an observing eye through such 
thoroughfares of Calcutta as Harrison Road arid Dharramtola Street 
and even along the streets of the larger mufassil towns. ‘The shops’ 
one sees there for the sale of trunks, bicveles, electrical appliances 
perfumery, textile fabrics, etc. testify to the general awakening of the | 
economical and industrial workmen in Bengal and the growing spirit 
of rivalry. The articles produced, though they are not quite equal to ©. 
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-gbmilar articles of British, American or German factories, are still 
immensely superior to the articles of the same kind, which were 
produced in the country, thirty or twefity or even ten years ago. Of 
course such things as motor cars, railway engines and carriages, not, to 
speak of aeroplanes and zeppelins have not yet been manufactured. I 
hope they will be built, sooner or later; but the time js still somewhat 
distant. More both of theoretical education and practical experience  - 
are required; and there is besides the opposition of foreign 
manufacturers, and their agents in the country, to contend against. | 
One enterprising Bengali who established a workshop for the repair and 
manufacture and sale of motor cars, had to close it, on account of these 
warious causes, among which the last mentioned loomed fairly large. 

The Chinsura Exhibitions have been continued, though perhaps 
somewhat spasmodically, even after I left the district. I attended one 
ten or fifteen years ago when my son-in-law Sarat Kumar Ghose was 
Judge of the district; and even so late as the beginning of 1927, I received 
an invitation to attend the opening ceremony of the Exhibition which 
was being held at the time, though it came rather late having reached 
me in Calcutta the day after the ceremony had actually taken place. 
This was perhaps due to the fact that I had removed to a new house 
in Calcutta, but it is doubtful whether I could or would have attended 
even if the invitation had reached me in proper time. 

During the five years I was at Hughly from 1905 to 1910 I took 
privilege leave on three occasions; going in 1906 and 1908 to Darjeeling, 
where we stayed at a house called Charlemont, on the first occasion, | 
and at another called Eden Falls on the second, and in 1910 to Simla ^ 
where we stayed at the Royal Hotel, which was then located in a grand 
house supplied with all modern sanitary conveniences, built by. the 
Raja of Nabha. The Darjeeling houses were fairly good, but they were 
situated at a very great distance from the central part of the town. In 
those days however I was able to walk long distances. For instance, I 
remember that one day I walked all the way from Charlemont to 
Rayvilla, at the further side of Birch Hill, and back again to 
Charlemont, and in the afternoon went to tea to one of the Chevremonts | 
at the end of the Ridge. While at Charlemont, we were asked to dine 
one night as the guests of the Maharaja Nripendra Narayan Bhup of 
Cooch-Behar. The Maharani was not then in Darjeeling; and Maharaj 
‘Kumari Prativa was the hostess. We fed out of silver plate, and after 
dinner, we were taken in Raj rickshaws to the theatre in the club, 
where we occupied. one whole side of the front row of seats, while the 
‘other side was occupied by the Lieutenant-Governor, and a party from 

.7 the Government House. | 
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Eden Falls was not then such a large house as it is now, but 
having a large compound, we could keep cows and a pony in the out- 
houses and could thus get góod milk, and some of the children and I 
could ride about on the pony. Most of the children however suffered from 
` an attack of measles while we were there. We could not find out how 
they got the infection. Fortunately they all recovered, though for the 
time the house was converted into a hospital. My wife also suffered 
from an attack of bronchitis, and she also suffered off and on from 
asthma. 
We were in Simla during May and June, and it was not at all 
cold at the time. A very light covering was sufficient at night, and 
during the afternoon, walking up hill, one sometimes became bathed 
in perspiration. Although the Royal Hotel was a splendid structure, 
and the catering was fairly good, yet the great disadvantage from 
which we suffered, while we lived in it, arose from the low altitude at 
which it was located. It was even below the railway line and every 
afternoon when walking up to the Mall we were bathed in perspiration, 
and smothered in dust. An attempt was made to lay the dust in the 
Mall and some of the adjoining roads by watering and sprinkling a 
solution of coal tar; but we had already become smothered in it, before 
we reached these roads. King Edward VII died when we were at 
Simia. It was so hot and the crowd was so dense at the Proclamation 


Parade, that one of my sons became sick, but fortunately he recovered 
quickly. 


MARRIAGE OF MY FOURTH DAUGHTER 


I should mention here a domestic event that took place in my 
family at the time that I was at Hughly. My fourth daughter Saroj 
Nalini was married in 1907 when I was at Hughly to Guru Saday 
Dutt, I.C.8., though the wedding took place in a house in Elgin Road, 
Calcutta, which I took for one month. Most of the arrangements which 
were declared by everybody to be almost perfect were made by my 
cousin Siddheswar Mitter and by my son-in-law Dr. S. B. Mitra. 
I used to come in Caleutta for the week-ends to keep myself au courant 
with things, and took a few days’ leave for the actual ceremony. 
Guru Saday and Saroj had a most happy and ideal married life for 
seventeen years; but m January, 1925 my poor daughter died leaving 
us all disconsolate at her untimely death. She was universally liked 
and loved, for her simplicity, goodness of heart, and ever ready 
sympathy. She started a great movement for the uplift of the woman- 
hood of Bengal, which is being ably carried on by her husband, aided 
by a body of able and enthusiastic co-adjutors and helpers. ba i 
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The estates of Babu Rasbehari Mukherjee of Uttarpara were very l 
heavily encumbered, owing to the unthinking generosity and prodigality 
of the owner. He was a highly cultured gentleman, and had a. very 
good library, and was, so to say, a friend to everybody except himself. 
Everybody, even his own relations preyed on him, as he could not deny 
anything to anybody, who came to him with a prayer for help. The 
inevitable consequence was that, as I have said already he was very 
heavily encumbered. He came to me and prayed that his estate might 
be taken under the management of the Court of Wards. This was 
done and a very large sum, I cannot now remember the exact amount, 
but it was either six or eight lakhs, was borrowed from a rich money 
lender and banker of Agra. The money was borrowed while I was 
Collector, but immediately after that, I went away on short leave, and, 
Mr. Bradley-Birt acted for me and under his orders, or at least during 
his incumbency of the office of Collector, some of the unsecured creditors 
were paid off; and there was consequently not sufficient money to pay 
all the secure creditors. Every effort was made, after I returned from 
leave to pay them off and also to arrange for the gradual repayment of 
the Agra banker. The affairs of the estate however became more and 
more involved and on the eve of my retirement I received notice that 
the Agra banker was going to file a suit for the recovery of his money 
‘and that Rasbehari Mukherjee as well as the Secretary of State, the 
Member of the Board of Revenue and myself would be-made defendants. 
(To be continued) 
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I 


It is one of the proofs of the all-pervasive, all-inviting and 
ever-green nature of the English language that literary artists all the 
world over have tried their hands af utilising it to advantage. In spite 
of the proverbial currency of French in the Continent, the fact that 
English is spoken throughout the length and breadth of the States and 
in educated China establishes that if is an easily negotiable, virile and 
most trafficked language. 

English literature has indeed spread far beyond the boundaries 
of England and become a kind of international literature. French 
critics hke M. Legouis and Cazamian; American poets like Pound and 
Eliot; the Negro poet, Countee Cullen; such Indian writers as Tagore, 
Aurobindo, Radhakrishnan, Sarojini Naidu, Anand and others; 
Spanish writers such as Caudwell and Lorca; Roy Campbell and 
William Plomer from Africa; Welsh artists like Dylan Thomas and 
Alun Lewis; and- Irishmen like Joyce, Yeats and Rosenberg have all 
contributed to the growth of English literature as well as to the 
raciness of the English language. And there have been times when 
an Irish playwright was held to.be the master dramatist of the day; 
an American poet’s the prevailing influence on poets throughout the 
world; an Irish essayist’s the style to be emulated. 

"More so with the literature of recent years. It will be pointless 
to count the number of English writers against that of non-English 
writers now. writng in the English language. But one will find in 
any modern English anthology quite a number of writers whose native 
lands are far from England. We are more concerned with poetry at 
the moment than. with any other branch of literature and we shall 
establish this point by taking up the case of a typical verse anthology 
of the times.* . 

In this anthology of 61 poets, no less than 23 are foreign—2 
American; 1 Spanish; 6 Scotch; 4 Welsh; 4 South African and 6 
Irishmen. This shows how the English poetic scene is nowadays 
dominated by non-English writers. Wales, Ireland and Scotland 
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have now some of the most remarkable poets writing in the British 
Isles. American writers of English verse are far too many, and the 
dynamics of modern American poetry are rather overwhelming. In 
this essay we shall leave America alone. Vernon Watkins, Keidrich 
Rhys and the Scottish poets McDiarmid, Drinan, Todd, Graham, 
Hendry and Young contribute to Poetry Scotland though their poems 
appear in purely English journals as well. Norman Nicholson's Five 
Rivers was awarded the Heinemann Prize for 1045. They have a 
common complaint that they are not being paid the same attention 
as is being paid to poets who are Londoners. They therefore take 
recourse to their representative journals where they conduct their 
‘movements’ for reviving local dialects and the like. The 

— Trish group of poets, however, do nob want to go in for any philological. 
‘movements’, but faint rays of the Celtic twilight are traceable in 
both the form and content of their works. This we find in the poetry 
of Yeats, Joyce, Rosenberg, Macneice, Rodgers and also in the 
Ireland-born Day Lewis. 


IT 


There never was a dearth of Irish writers serving English 
literature. Up from Geoffrey Keating (1570-1644) and Jonathan 
Swift vie Sheridan and Drennan (1754-1820) down to Tom 
Moore and Bernard Shaw, many Irishmen have wielded their 
pens and perhaps found proper places in the history of English 
literature. But there were few real interpreters of Ireland to 
England. Swift, Sheridan and Shaw had been Irish writers but they 
belonged entirely to the English tradition. It was only in the later 
years of the 19th century that an attempt was made at a Celtic revival 
in English literature. This, again, was in the field of poetry. 
Perhaps the bardic nature of the Irish and their Gaelic ways of speech 
stood in the way of the thriving of a good Anglo-Irish prose. Pure 
prose or the Essay was not worth mentioning till Robert Lynd's 
articles were published in The New Statesman and the Nation. A 
volume of poems called Poems and Ballads of Young Ireland (1888) 
was a sign of the Celtic revival in English poetry. It contained 
verses by old 'uns like Sigerson as well as by such poets of the new 
scheol as the author of Countess Kathleen, William Butler Yeats. | 

A. true son of Hire holding her banner high in the procession of 
world literature these days is, indeed, ‘Louis Macneice, who 
undoubtedly is one of the leading modern poets. Taking Scarfe’s view 

. for granted that Auden’s self-exile in America has blunted the edge of 
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his poignant verses,’ one can well say that Day Lewis and Macneice 
are the living inspirations to many a mute inglorious Milton ‘of our 
time. l 

Of these two, again, Macneice has been treated by critics as the 
' Cinderella" of modern English poetry. Auden, Day Lewis and 
Spender form an unholy trinity and Macneice, unconscionably, is 
estimated as a reserve player, so to say. We shall come later on to 
what was responsible for this side-tracking of Macneice. Much has 
been said about the works and worth of Day Lewis. We shall direct 
this essay towards assessing Macneice’s real worth. 

Louis Macneice was born at Belfast in 1907 of Irish parents and 
educated at Marlborough and Merton College, Oxford. His father was 
Bishop of Down, Connor and ‘Dromore. Macneice took a first in 
classical Mods and Greats and was appointed a lecturer in Classics at 
Birmingham University in 1930. He joined Bedford College; London 
in 1986 as a lecturer in Greek. He visited America early in 1989 to 
lecture on poetry at Cornwell University in the first part of 1940. 
Since 1941 he has been on the staff of the B.B.C. engaged in writing 
and producing radio plays and features. | 

Chronologieally arranged, his works, excluding stray contributions 
to periodicals, may be listed as under: Blind Fireworks—a book of 
‘juvenile ' poems (1929); jointly with Auden, Letters from Iceland 
(1936); Poems (1935); a verse-translation of Agamemnon (1936); Out 
of the Picture—a poetic drama inspired by the Auden-Isherwood 
plays (1937); Modern Poetry (1938)—-a treatise regarding the poet's 
relationship with the politician; travel books, and A Study of Yeats 
(19389); The Earth Compels (1988); Autummn-Journal | (19389)—his 
verse-diary; Plant and Phantom (1941); The Spring-board (1944); The 
Dark Tower (1947)—a collection of plays for the radio; Holes im the 
Sky (1948); Collected Poems (1949). 

Macneice travelled far and’ wide—in Iceland, Spain and America; | 
had a religious atmosphere at home and had delved deep into classical 
literature. We also know that after coming back from America in the 
time of the Blitz, Macneice had to fire-watch in St. Paul's during 
some of the worst raids. In short, he had all the pre-requisites of a 
modern poet—learning, experience of war, a mind grown critical in 
conflicts with his religious upbringing, and a teacher's life as well as 
the best sort of education that is travel. In fact, he had more good 
qualities of head and heart than he himself had laid down as necessary 
for the ideal poet. ‘‘ I would have a poet," he said, “ ablebodied, 
fond of talking, a reader of the newspapers, capable of pity and 

1 Auden and After. .. 
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laughter, informed in Economies, ... appreciative of women; involved 
In personal relationships.? And we find traces of all the cultural bits 
that Macneice was made of in his verses. In fact, in some of his poems 
he brings in or rather we find him in the midst of all his early 
associations, patriotism, student life, youthful revelry as well as later 
experiences of the social order in peace and war. Take, for instance, 
Bagpipe Muste about which Francis Scarfe has made the following 
penetrating observation:  '' England, Ireland, classical life and 
literature, Christmas,—almost everything is touched, in Maeneice's 
poems, with these belated rays of the Celtic twilight, in spite of thas 
equally powerful Celtic exuberance which overjoys the reader of such 
poems as Bagpipe Music " :*. | 


BAGPIPE Music 


It’s no go the merry-go-round, it’s no go the rickshaw, _ : 

All we want is a limousine and a ticket for the peepshow, 

Their knickers are made of crepe-de-chine, their shoes, are made 
of python, ; | 

Their halls are lined with tiger rugs and their walls with heads of bison, 

John MacDonald found a corpse, put it under the Sofa, 

Waited till it came to life and hit it with a poker, 

Sold its eyes for souvenirs, sold its blood for whisky, 

Kept its bones for dumb-bells to use when he was fifty. 

It's no go the yogi-Man, it's no go Blavatsky, 

All we want is a bank balance and a bit of skirt in a taxi. 


` * 


* * * k * 


' It's no go my honey love, it’s no go my poppet; 
Work your hands from day to day, the wind will blow the, profit, . 
The glass is falling hour by hour, the glass will fall for ever, 
But if you break the bloody glass you won't hold up the weather. 


The whole poem is a ‘ criticism of life’ and of the ' stream of 
consciousness ' type. The poet is conscious of the social conditions 
around him, he is a reader of the newspaper (‘‘ It’s no go the picture 
‘place, it’s no go the stadium °’), he is interested in polities (' It's no 
go the Government grants, it’s no go the elections '") and that he is 
| fond of talking is betrayed by the absence of monotone anywhere in 


* 1 Modern Poetry, a personal essay. 
. € Auden and After, 
* 
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the long narration. He is generally critical of this state of affairs and. 
casually satirises them. And all his knowledge of Blavatsky, Bible, 
Government grants, municipal elections, dance records, Dunlop Tyre, 
Vienna and all that is utilised, certainly, to advantage. There are ` 
readers and readers and each gets at least one item in his or her 
interest. This bringing: of a host of free associations in a new 
orientation in course of a long poem is defended by T. S. Eliot's 
theories of ‘tradition’? and ‘ objective correlative’. According to 
Hhot, not our feelings but their pattern is the centre of values in a 
poem. This pattern is made up of a set of objects, a situation; a chain: 
of events which shall be the formula of a particular emotion. When 
this emotion is roused the poem is said to have been a successful one. 
The poet should write, holds Eliot, “ not merely with his own 
generation in his bones, but with a feeling that the whole of the 
literature of Europe from Homer and within it the literature of his own 
country has a simultaneous existence and composes one simultanéous 
order . . . . whatever words a writer employs he benefits by knowing 
as much as possible of the history of those words, of the uses to which 
they have been applied. Such knowledge facilitates his task of giving 
to the word a new hfe and the language a new idiom.'' Now we can 
hold that Macneice has done wonders in keeping a gay tone throughout 
in spite of his scholarship and his religious background. In other 
words, he has been successful in ' digesting ' what he.read and saw, 
learnt and felt and praised and in turning out poems of modern as 
well as universal interest. He has come very near Hliot's ideal of the 
modern poet. This mixture of the classical polish with ‘ journalistic ’ 
lightness; of religious grace and academic dignity with the tourists 
gaiety and the radio artists’ crisp charm is visible everywhere in his 
works. The war he took sportingly and while engaged in fire-watching 
in St. Paul's he wrote that fusion of gaiety and tragedy, viz., 
Brother Pire.. - 

We remember the poets’ self-set task of carrying pity and 
laughter in the same lap. We also remember Eliot's theory of 
tradition when we look into the words ‘ tops of topless towers ’ and 
recognise a stamp of Marlowe " on them. It may also be remembered 
that Marlowe had also been a ‘ University wit’ like Macneice. 

This taking-of the rough with the smooth with.a good grace is 
remarkable. For origin of course we have to go to Macneice’s student 
days. Both his attitude to life and his style of writing were modelled 
on the Latin poets who always wrote in a polished style and took their 


. 1 The Sacred Wood. 
2 Was this the face that launched a thousand ships o'er the topless towers of ¢ , 
lium? (Doctor Faustus). | 


* 
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sorrows with grace and lightness. One should not lose sight of the 
fact that Macneice had been appointed a lecturer in classics in 
Birmingham University when he was only 23. No wonder, then, 
when we come across the following limes in his verse-diary, viz., 
Autumn Journal :— 

And when we clear away i 

Al this débris of day-by-day experience, 

What comes out to light, what is there of value 

Lasting from day to day? 

I sit in my room in comfort 

Looking at enormous flowers— 

P Equipment purchased with my office hours, 

A daily mint of perishable petals, 

The figures of the dance repeat. 

The unending cycle of making and spending money 

Eating our daily bread in order to earn it 

Aud earning in order to eat. 

Or, such lines as :— à 

The world like a cradle rises and falls 

On a wage of confetti and funerals 

And sordor and stinks and stupid faces 

And the deity making bored grimaces. 

Oh what a muddle he has made of the wool, 

(God will tomorrow have his hands full), 

You must muzzle your beast, you must fasten him 

For the whole of life—the interim. 

(Cradle Song) 
Or, again :— 

This is too much, the flames’ say, insulted, 

We who were once the world’s beauties and now 

No one pays attention 

No one remembers us. 

(Ibid) 


III 


Day Lewis was born in 1904; Auden and Macneice in 1907. Of 

the poets born round about that time, one most remarkably gifted with 

‘a love of words, is Louis Macneice who has also a flair for the coloured 
and rococo plumage of words. Macneice looks back ‘down the 
perspective of literature. In his first book—Blind Fireworks—he 
"performs acrobatics on the criss-cross wires of form. Thanks to the 

_* currency of the surrealist publications of the times, his display of an 


. * : 
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affectionate richness wf words, obscurely evocative and microscopically 
syntactical, was successful to a considerable extent. Auden held: 
“ A poet is, before anything élse, a person who is passionately in love 
with language. Whether this love is a sign of his poetic gift or the 
gift itself—for falling in love is given, not chosen—I don’t know, but 
it is certainly the sign by which one recognises whether a young man 
is potentially a poet or not." And through all Macneice’s poetry, 
through his fireworks, icicles’ and ice-cream; his Ixion, Pythagoras 
and Persephone; the shipyard sirens of Belfast, we come across a 
blatant cleverness and an unmistakable love oi the sound of words. 
In his poems one hears the words of a classically educated poet firm 
in the new allegiances, at the same time enjoying and making us enjoy 
all the sweetness and gravity and depth -of words, words, words. 
About the June thunder he writes: 


“ Then the curtains in my room blow suddenly inward, 
The shrubbery rustles, birds fly heavily homeward, 
The white flowers fade to nothing on the trees and rain comes 
Down like a dropscene. 

* * = * it 
Now ,there comes the catharsis, the cleansing downpour 
Breaking the blossoms of our overdated fancies 
Our old sentimentality and whimsicality 
Loves of the morning.” | 


The idea underlying Prayer Before Birth written by a poet who 
is principally a lover of words is easily communicated to the world of 
readers : 

' I am not yet born; O hear me: 
Let not the bloodsucking bat or the rat or the 
stoat or the club-footed ghoul come near me. 
* * , * O* * 
I am nof yet born; O fill me 
With strength against those who would freeze 
My humanity, would dragoon me into a lethal automaton, 
Would make ine a cog in a machine, a thing with 
One face, a thing, and against all those 
Who would dissipate mv entirety, would blow me like thistle 
down hither and thither ' 
or hither and thither like water held in the hands would spill me. 
Let them not make me a stone and let them not spill me : 
Otherwise kill me." 
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One still remembers the grimly majestic voice of the poet as he 
was reading aloud the above lines in the Artistry House at Calcutta 
a few years back. The recitation also bore tesfimony to the poet's love 
for his own words. . 


IV 


Edward Upward had gone a bit too far in holding that no 
writer could write well unless he was an active member of the workers’ 
movement. But we must accept about sixty per cent of this 
statement. For the production of literature, these days, a writer must 
needs have sympathy with progressive forces at Jarge. Macneice 
says, ' The important events outside him ‘must penetrate him in the 
same way as Euripides was penetrated by the Peloponesian War or . 
by the intellectual discoveries of the Sophisits." He has elsewhere 
admitted that his ideology was built on Ulysses, The Waste Land, and 
the novels of D. H. Lawrence. Yet, even after mixing so freely with 
such fellow-travellers of Communists as Auden, Day Lewis and 
Spender, it was not for Macneice to cherish ever a naive communist 
optimism. His origmality was not lost in the mixing. Moreover, he 
filled out HEbot's verbal facility with an agreeable richness, and 
dexterity. 

His originality, alas! has been eostly. It has been retained at 
the cost of popularity. He could not possibly write such slogan lines 
as Day Lewis's “ Yes, why do we all, seeing a Red, feel small? ” 
That is probably why his name is not usually uttered in the same 
breath as the trinity consisting of Auden, Day Lewis and Spender. 
Nevertheless, his originality in mood and manner is so striking that 
David Daiches, in his brilliant study of English Poetry between 1900 
and 1989, says that the difference between Macneice’s style and 
Auden’s reminds one of that between the taste of Irish whisky and 
the taste of Scotch. Daiches also admits that a study ‘of Maeneice's 
poetry is profitable. And this nicely coincides with my thesis. It is 
high time this Cinderella of modern poetry got a princely reception. 
Macneice is by no means a minor poet of the times. 


URBAN-RURAL ECONOMY OE BIHAR 
S. R. Bose, M.A., B.Sc. (Lonp.) 


Director of Statistics, Patna. 


Urban areas in this country differ from rural areas in respect of 
certain characteristics such as the proportion of females to males, the 
proportion of literates to illiterates, the social amenities available, the 
occupational structure of the population, the average income per head 
of the population, the quantum, of taxes paid, etc. I propose to study 
here only a few of these characteristics with special reference to the 
urban-rural economy of Bihar. 

“Bihar is one of the highly ruralised States of India as would. 
appear from the following table :— l 


Proportion 
e Proportion of non-agri- 
of urban to - cultural to agri- 
State rural population. cultural population, 
Orissa ` 1:24 1:4 
Assam 1:21 1:3 
Bihar 1:14 1:6 
Madhya Pradesh 1:6 1:3 
Uttar Pradesh 1:6 1:8 
Madras 1:4 1:2 
Punjab Ses 1:4 TAB 
West Bengal 1:3 1:1.8 
Bombay . 1:2 1:16 


The table shows T only lm uni Orissa are more ruralised 
than Bihar; and although one would expect that the more ruralised a 
State 15, the higher would be the proportion of people depending on 
agriculture, yet there are some aberrations from this rule, and Bihar 
ig a case in point. Although Assam and Orissa have a higher 
proportion of rural population than Bihar, yet" Bihar’s dependence on 
agriculture is the highest among the States of India with the exception 
of Vindhya Pradesh and Himachal Pradesh. Although Bombay is 
the most highly urbanised State, the dependence on agriculture is the 
lowest in West Bengal. _ 

The following table indicates the percentage of self-supporting 
persons in the different livelihood classes in the rural and urban areas 
of Bihar :— 


Percentage of Self-supporting persons in each 


Livelihood Class livelihood class. 
Rural Urban 
' Class I (cultivators of owned land) 58.9 12.4 
Class IT (cultivators of unowned land) 8.1 9.8 
Class TII (cultivating labourers) 23.4 9.0 
Clasa IV (Non-cultivating owners) 0.6 1.5 
Total (Agricultural Class) ` 91.0 95.2 
Class V (Production other than cultivation) 3.3 17.6 
Class VI (Commerce) . 2.0 16.9 
Class V1T (Transport) 0.8 6.3 
Class VIII (Other Services) ` 8.3 84.0 E 
Total (Non-agricul&ural class) 8.9 74.8 
Total (Classes I-VIII) 100.0 100,0 
+ e 
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The table shows that while in the rural areas of Bihar 9196 of 
the people earn their livelihood from agriculture, the percentage comes 
down to only 2595 in the urban, areas of Bihar. But among the 
agricultural classes, the proportion of non-cultivating owners (rent- 
receivers) and cultivating labourers (wage-earners) is much higher in 
urban than in rural areas. Non-agricultural occupations predominate 
in the urban areas; the proportionate employment in transport being 
very much higher in urban than in rural areas, while the proportionate 
employment in mining and industry is considerably higher in rural 
than in urban areas. The relative importance of transport in urban 
areas is proved by the fact that even in absolute numbers transport 
workers in urban areas are larger than in rural areas. 


Although in Bihar as a whole there were for every 100 self- 
supporting persons, 204 non-earning dependents and 13 earning 
dependents, the number of non-earning dependents in MU qd areas 
is'as high as 230 for every 100 self-supporting persons. V Dependency 
is greater in the urban areas firstly because of the predominance in 
urban areas of non-agricultural occupations in which there were 225 
non-earnimg dependents for every 100 self-supporting persons, whereas 
in agricultural occupations the number of non-earning dependents was 
only 201. Secondly, because the proportion of women to men is 
considerably higher in rural areas (100.04 females to 100 males) than 
in urban areas (84.4 females to 100 males); and dependency among 
females is considerably higher than among males. Thus while among 
the males the percentage of non-earning dependents is 50, among the 
females it is as high as 79. The proportion of non-earning and 
earning dependents in the different occupations in urban and rural 
areas is shown in the following table :— 


The number of non-earning and earning dependents for 


Livelihood Class every 100 self-supporting persous. 
Rural Urban 
N.E,D E.D. N.E.D. ED. 
Class I 199 13 217 1l 
Class IT 923 16 Tal 18 
Class ITI 197 11 175 12 
Class IV 174 20 931 17 
Glass V 172 13 988 8 
Class Vi 285 18 875 10 
Class VII ' 989 19 208 15 
Class VIII 047 15 230 15 
Total (Classes I- VHT) 201 13 l ` 980 12 


“Dependency is the lowest among the agricultural wage-earners 
( Class IID in the urban areas and among the industrial workers 
. *(Class V) in the rural areas. A smaller proportion of women is 


" 
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gamfíully employed in the urban areas, where dependency is 8596, 
than in the rural areas, where dependency. is 78%. A larger proportion 
of persons earn their living in urban areas as employees (as opposed to 
independent workers) than in the rural areas. Thus while only 27 
per cent. of the self-supporting persons in the rural areas work as 
employees, the proportion of employees in the urban areas is almost 
double, viz., 51 per cent. This is so because the proportion of 
employees among the agricultural workers is much less, viz., 26 per 
cent. than among the non-agricultural workers where it is 49 per cent. 


Jt is common knowledge that people in the urban areas are, on 
the whole, more well-to-do than people in the rural areas. <A 
statistical verification of this fact can be provided from Census data. 
The following table indicates the position :-— : 


te $ 


No. of families in rural and urban areas for every person 


Industries and services engaged in the same area in the industry or 
service mentioned in the léft-hand column, 
, Rural Urban 
1. Fishing 588 families 180 families, 
- 9. Tobacco manfacture 621 m $0 y 
Ə. Wearing apparel and made-up 
textile goods 408 s 55 gs 
. 4. Manufacture of bricks, tiles and 
other structural clay products 1022 oceupied houses. 114 oecupied houses. 
5. Construction and maintenance 
of buildings 300» 46 na 
`- 6. Manufacture of furniture and . 
fixtures. | . . 4868 h 640 ii 
T. Priftting and allied industries 17,382 literate persons 804 literate persons, 
- 8. Sanitary works and Services 1,351 families. 70 families 
9. Commerce 830 yy 49 p 
10. Transport by road 518. s 2b s 
1l. Money-lending, banking and 
. other financial business 1972 a 344 T 
19. Medical and other services 45b T 44 T 
13. Educational services  — 537 persons aged 5-14 years. 51 persons aged 5-14 
years. . 
14. Domestic service 143 families í l4 families 
15. Laundry works 811s, G4 y, 
16. Barber 291 p 109  ,, 
17. Religious, charitable and welfare, 
Ser vices, 401  ,, TT č 


Although no statistics are available to show the income per head: 
of the population in the rural and urban areas of Bihar, yet a rough 
estimate of the.income per head of the population can be made from. 
ihe data given in the. final report of National Income Committee. 


11—1888P—III " 
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The Committee has estimated the all-IÍndia income frorn the different 
sectors in 1950-51 as follows :— ° 


Income per head of the 
persons engaged. 


Bs; 
1. Agriculture Mae .. 472 
2. Mining and factory establishments ... 1,676 
3. Small enterprises re aides VOL 
4, Railways and Communications .. L5TL 
5. Banking, Insurance, Commerce and Transport e. 1,515 
6. Professions and liberal arts .. "84 
7. Government services (administration) .. 1,108 
8. Domestic Service ses si .. 448 

96 per house in 

9. House Property ‘ie eds dae rural area. 

! 209 per house in : 

urban area. 

Total (all sectors) T ses .. 667 


By the persons engaged or the working force is meant the total 
of self-supporting persons and working dependents. A slight 
adjustment is necessary to allow for income accruing from abroad, but 
the amount is so small that it may be neglected. The income per 
head of the working force works out at Rs. 667 and the income per 
head of the population works out at Rs. 266. Although the incomes 
have been worked out for various sectors, the sector division does not 
fit in with the livelihood classes adopted for the census of 1951. We 
have therefore to be content with only four main divisions, viz., 
(1) Agriculture, (2) Mining, manufacturing and hand-trades, (3) 
Commerce, transport and communication, and (4) Other services. 
Even in order to fit in with these broad groupings, some adjustments of 
census classification are necessary. Thus in the census classification of 
1951 forestry and fishery have been included in ‘‘ production other than 
cultivation ", that 1s, with industry and mining; while the National 
Income Committee has included them in agriculture. Again, 
communication has been grouped with railways and transport by the . 
National Income Committee but in the census classification it has been 
classed with other services. Further, '' construction and utilities ” 
has for census purposes been classed under '' Other services °, while 
for computation of national income this has come under '' Mining, 
manufacture and hand-trades.’’ Although I attempted to make these 
adjustments as far as possible in estimating the national income of 
Bihar, I found that the results arrived at did not materially differ from 
the results reached without such adjustments. I have therefore made 
no such adjustments in comparing the national income of Bihar with 
that of other States. . 

* .. The National Income Committee has not broken down the 


. all-India income into the incomes accruing in the component States. 
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I have attempted to estimate the per capita income of the different 
Class ‘ A’ States of India on the assumption that the average all-India 
income in. the different sectors also represents the income in the 
corresponding sectors of the States. This assumption, however, is not 
strictly justifiable. But in the absence of direct computation of income 
for the different States, I have to depend on this assumption. On the 
basis of this assumption the income per head of the population in the 
different Class ‘ A ' States works out as follows :— 


Income per head of 
the population. 


Rs. 
West. Bengal  ... - jus ia .. 284 
Bombay Ne ee 22d ed .. 800 
Madras ua TT ese wos 4 BLT 
Uttar Pradesh ... Si aid s .. 268 
Madhya Pradesh d T Qus .. 880 
Punjab oui a m sd .. 265 
Orissa HT e i v ae Ml 
Assam "X Sa e TN .. 282 
Bihar m vei - ia .. 204 


it will be seen that income per head of the population in Bihar 
is the lowest among the Class ' A ' States, partly, because, as we have 
seen, she has a larger proportion of agricultural population than any | 
other State, and partly, because in Bihar the proportion of earning 
dependents to self-supporting persons, viz., 18 :100 is lowest among the 
Class ‘ A’ States with the exception of West Bengal where it is 10 :100, 
and agricultural income per head is almost the lowest income of all the 
sectors due to only 4 to 5 months employment offered by it during the 
year. But some of the results reached are difficult to reconcile. Thus 
Madhya Pradesh appears to have the highest income per head of the 
population which is contrary to all expectations. But this may perhaps 
be due to the fact that the proportion of earning dependents fo self. 
supporting persons in Madhya Pradesh (84:100) is curiously the highest 
among the Class ‘A’ States. u mE 

It is of interest to compare the estimates of the national income of 

some of the Class 'A' States given above, with the independent estimates 
of the national income of the same States made by some official agencies. 
Thus the Bureau of Economics and Statistics of the Bombay State 
estimated from independent sources the per capita national income of 
Bombay State in 1950-51 to be Rs. 257 against our estimate of Rs. 300. 
Thus our estimate appears to be 17 per cent. higher than the estimate 
made by the Bureau. Yet another independent estimate of the 
national income of Uttar Pradesh made by the Department: of 
Economics and Statistics, Uttar Pradesh, gives for 1950-51 a figure of». 
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Rs. 256 per head of the population which is not materially different 
from the figure we have arrived at. It may be noted here that the 
over-all estimates of the National Income Committee are said to be 
subject to an error of 10 per cent. while sectional estimates and 
aggregates for a part of the nation are subject to a still higher order of 
uncertainty. 


As for the income accruing in the different sectors in Bihar, the 
following table shows the position :— 


Estimated income 





_ (Crores) 

Rs. 

l. Agriculture ids -— ix 590.20 
2. Mining, Manufacturing and hand-irades 59.67 
8. Commerce, Transport and Communication p + .. 58.98 
4. Other services ... ET NET uu e. 53.55 
5. House Property ... "CT cds 3d ... 83,19 
Total income ... |... NET ME ie 820.59 


This gives an income per head of the population of Hs. 204 per 
year and an income per family of Rs. 1,060 per year. "The income 
accruing from agriculture alone forms 75 per cent. of the total income, 
although our agricultural classes form 86 per. cent. of the. total 
population. It may be mentioned here that in my previous study of 
the national income of Bihar I had arrived at an income of Rs. 979.10 
crores from agriculture for the year 1946-47. After a slight 
adjustment made for the fact that the National Income Committee 
has computed the income for the year 1950-51, while -I have estimated 
here the income for 1951, we find that although the population of Bihar 
constituted 11.1 per cent. of the population of the Indian Union 
(including Jammu and Kashmir but exeluding Part B Tribal Areas of 
Assam) and her area formed 5.5 per cent. of the area of the Indian 
Union, her national income formed only 8.5 per cent. of the national 
income of the Indian Union, which again points to the fact that the 
income per head of the population in Bihar is among the lowest in 
India. 

Reverting now to urban-rural comparison, I have estimated the 
urban ard raral incomes of Bihar on the same lines as I have indicated 
‘above. Although the assumptions on which the incomes have been. 
calculated may not be entirely justifiable and the absolute figures of the 
Incomes in urban and rural areas may be subject to a certain amount of 
‘error, yet it can be presumed that for comparative purposes the urban- 
.. rural ratio of income would be much more reliable.. ~ 
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Ruralincome Urban income 
Hs. (Crores). Rs. (Crores). 


1.. Agriculture .. 579.92 (79%) | 10.89 (12%) 

2. Mining, Manufacturing and hand- trades ... 48.58 ( 6%) 16.08 (18%) 

9. Commerce,. Transport and Communication 51.76 ( 7% 82.26 (86%) 

4. Other services pem T .. 491.76 ( 4%) 21.81 (24%) 

5. House property e P ns .. 28.88 ( 8%) 9.81 (10%) 

Total income dw F .. 780.26 (100%) 90.32 (10095) 
Income per head of the population per year 195 835 
Income per family per year... | .. 1029 . 1568 


The’. figures in brackets indicate the percentage distribution of 
income among the different sectors in the urban and rural areas. ‘The 
table shows that the largest source of Income in the urban areas of 
Bihar is commerce, transport and communication, although the largest 
proportion of the urban population is engaged in “‘ Other services ' 
which include domestic service, service of Government (Administration), 
educational, medical, health and legal services, barber and laundry 
services; etc. "About ten per cent. of the income of the urban areas is 
detived from house property which in rural areas shrinks to three per 
cent. The income per head of the population in the urban area is about 
75 per cent. higher than the income per head in the rural area. It may 
be noted here that an independent estimate made by the Department 
of Economies and Statistics, Uttar Pradesh shows that the urban income 
per head in Uttar Pradesh in 1950-51 was Rs. 542, while the rural 
income per. head was Rs. 911, or in other words, the urban 
income per head was two and a half times as much as rural income per 
‘head of the population. 

WA comparison of household consumption in urban and rural areas 
would also be very instructive. Although some family budget surveys 
for the urban and rural areas of Bihar are available, these do not relate 
to the same period of time and they are not based on any scientific 
sampling’ design. We have therefore to fall back on the figures of 
consumer expenditure collected over a number of years by the National 
Sample Survey. The National Sample Survey, however, does not give 
estimates for individual State: (as the samples investigated in each 
‘State;-excepting Uttar Pradesh,-are too few in number to give reliable 
-estimates) but only fof different zones. The East India zone, for which 
séparate estimate is given, includes Bihar and in the third round of the 
survey which refers to the period August to November; 1951, out of 197 
. sample villages surveyed in this zone, 80° were taken from Bihar, and 
out: of 53 towns sampled throughout India, only one town, viZ., 
.Seraikela, was taken from Bihar. Therefore for consumer expenditure, 
-in urban areas, the estimdtes are not available even, for the different 
ee o 
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zones. “Fence a comparison of consumer expenditure in rural and 
urban areas is only possible on an all-India basis. | 
The National Sample Survey estimate of consumer expenditure 
for three months in 1951 on an all-India basis, is Rs. 72.66 per head 
for the rural population and Rs, 104.01 per head for the urban 
population. ‘Thus the urban expenditure, per head is 43 per cent. higher 
than the rural expenditure, although, as we have seen, that in Bihar 
the urban income is 75 per cent. higher than the rural income. For the 
Hast India zone, in which Bihar is included, the consumer expenditure 
in rural area for three months in 1951, is estimated at Rs. 72.61 which 
is practically the same as that for all-India. It is interesting and 
somewhat surprising to note that although the consumer expenditure on 
every item including pulses, edible oil, vegetables, milk and fruits is 
lower in the rural area than in the urban area, yet in the case of 
foodgrains alone the rural expenditure is 40 per cent. higher than. the 
urban expenditure. | 
The all-India consumer expenditure (urban and rural areas 
combined) per head per month in 1951 worked out at Rs. 25.7, which 
is equivalent to Hs. 308.4 per year. "We have seen that the income per 
head per year in the Indian Union has been estimated at Hs. 266 in 
1950-51 by the National Income Committee. Thus the income per 
head per year falls short of the expenditure per head per year by Rs. 42 
which is evidently absurd, and it is all the more so, because the 
consumer expenditure takes no account of saving and investment. The 
National Sample Survey has itself estimated the extent of the annual 
investment made in rural areas alone during 1950-51 at Rs. 27.74 per 
family. At this rate the annual investment made in the rural areas of 
Bihar would amount to Rs. 19.86 crores for 1950-51. No estimate of 
investment has been made for the urban areas. The National Sample 
Survey itself, in its three rounds, has estimated the annual expenditure 
per person in the rural areas at Rs. 220 in the first round which lasted 
from October, 1950 to March, 1951, at Rs. 295 in the second round 
which lasted from April to June, 1951, and at Rs. 291 in the third round 
which lasted from August to November, 1951. Even the first round 
National Sample Survey estimate of expenditure per head per year of 
Rs. 220 which relates to the year 1949-50, falls short of the income per 
head per year estimated by the National Income Committee for the 
same year (viz. Rs. 255) by Rs. 85 and it must be noted that the 
National Income Committee’s estimate includes both urban and rural 
areas, while the National Sample Survey estimate is for rural areas 
_ alone. The National Sample Survey has tried to explain the difference 


bettve&n its three estimates partly on technical grounds, but mainly on 
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the ground of changes in prices between the different periods at which 
estimates were made. This explanation does not seem very convincing 
as the all-India average cost of living index, as computed by the Labour 
Bureau, Simia, had only changed from 138 in 1949 to 139 in 1950 and 
145 in 1951. Thus the increase in the cost of living hardly justifies a 
change in consumer expenditure from Rs. 220 in 1949-50 to Rs. 291- 
Rs. 295 in 1951. It is a well-known fact that persons tend to 
exaggerate expenditure when asked by an investigator to disclose it, 
although the National Sample Survey report (first round) says 
“ National Sample Survey estimates of consumption are probably of 
the right order, but the National Sample Survey estimates of produc- 
tion based on enquiries from householders are serious under- 
l am therefore inclined to think that the difference 
between the income per head as estimated by N.I.C. and the 
expenditure per head as estimated by N.8.8., is due to over-estimate of 
expenditure made by the N.S.8. which may amount to 15 per cent 
or even more. , Another interesting fact brought out by the N.$8.8. 
enquiry is that something like 38 to 43 per cent. of the rural expenditure 
and 11 per cent. of the urban expenditure are ‘‘ non-monetised and may 
be left out of the income. velocity of money ". For the country as a 
whole, 40 per cent. of the expenditure is non-monetised and only 60 
per cent. passes through the pale of money economy. 


3 


estimates.’ 
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In the second half of the eleventh century there were considerable 
political changes in Northern and Eastern India. From the epigraphic 
evidences we come to know that during this period two powerful 
dynasties, vtz., the Senas and the Gahadavalas emerged in Bengal and 
U.P. respectively." Both the illustrious dynasties rose in remarkable 
political situations. The Senas were practically the successors of the 
Imperial Palas and the Gahadavilas founded their dynasty on the 
debris of the mighty empires of the Gurjara-Pratihàras and the Kalacuris. 
These political changes were of an important nature, as both the ruling. 
families were vested with the responsibility of guarding their own 
lands by keeping alive the flame of ancient and traditional rivalry 
between Bengal and the Ganges-Yumna valley. In this way, it 
becomes apparent that the years of Pala-Gurjara contest had not been 
forgotten by the successors of either the Palas or western Gurjaras. 
From the Rahin grant we come to know tha during the reign of 
Gahadavala King Madanapala (circa 1100-1114 A.D.),? his warlike son, 
crown-prince Govindacandra, won a notable victory over a large army, 
chiefly consisting of the elephants of Gauda.* According to Dr. H. C. 
Ray, the particular lines of the Rahan grant probably connote the 
discomfiture of Ramapala (circa 1084-circa 1126 A.D.), “the last 
great Pala king’’. But, there is some room for argument, as the 
epigraph only mentions ' mighty large elephants of Gauda’’ and it 
does not possess any clear hint which may lead us to believe that 
these creatures belonged to R&mapàála. Of course, it is true that the 
Pala rulers were often associated with the region of Gauda, a subdivi- 
sion of the ancient Pundravardhanabhukti im North Bengal. Apart 
from this, the commentary of the Rdmacarita composed by poet 
Sandhyükara Nandi and Kàmàuli grant of Vaidyadeva tell that Varendri 
(in North Bengal) was the Janakabhu of Ramapala. But, it should not 
be overlooked that during the reign of Gühadavàla Madanacandra (or 


1 "Vür&nasi and K&nyskubja were the capital-cities of the Gà&hadavalas. Vide 
H. C. Ray, The Dynastic History of Northern India, Vol, I, p. 507, 

2 ‘His other name was Madanacandra. i 

3 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVII, p. 16, ll. 8-10. 
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Madanapaia) possibly the Palas were too pre-occüpied with the attempts 
of re-establishing their power in the northern regions of Bengal beyond 
the Ganges by subjugating the recalcitrant Kaivartas under their able 
leaders and generals like Divyoka, Bhima and Hari. 

50, possibly, it will not be too unreasonable to imagine that the 
elephant-forces of Gauda which came into conflict with the Gaharwars, 
belonged to some other ruling authority of Bengal and Bihar. Ot 
course, that ruler might be formally subordinate to Ramapala. In 
this connection, it seems highly tempting to identify that prince with’ 
Bhimayasas, the sovereign of Magadha and the vanquisher of the army 
of Kanauj,! who is mentioned in the Ramacarita of Sandhyàkara Nandi. 
From the. Rànmacarita it has been known that Bhimayasas took a 
conspicuous part in checking down the Katvarta rebellion as a prominent 
member of the Sdmantacakra (' confederacy of vassal kings '?). As the 
periods of rule of Gahadavala Madanacandra or Madanapala and this 
Bhimayasas practically coincide, it seems not entirely impossible that 
two of the rulers came into a sort of hostile relationship ‘with each other. 
Being a ruler of Magadha, the latter was possibly also sometimes 
deemed to be the lord of Gauda, the title which received a great amount 
of vagueness during this time. The testimony of the Rahan‘grant as 
well as the evidence of the Commentary of the Raémacarita seems to 
show that the troops of Magadha and Kanyakubja came into some hostile 
engagements somewhere in North India. If this was so,” the battle or 
battles had no decisive results. The Commentary of the Rdmacarita 
attributes victory to the Magadhadhipati, while the Rahin grant puts 
the laurel on the head of prince Govindacandra. Now, after admitting | 
the probability of this suggestion that Govindacandra actually fought 
against Bhimayaéas we cannot also’ evade the possibility of identifying 
the hostile prince who fought against Govindacandra with some other 
prince of Bengal and eastern Bihar, who might have some vague or 
real pretensions as to Gauda. As an alternative suggestion it may be 
argued that this prince might have been no other than the celebrated 
king Vijayasena (circa 1097-1159 A.D.) of the Sena dynasty. 

1 '' Kanyakubja-raia-vajiniganthana-bhuiatga " etc. He might have belonged. to 
the Cikkora family to which belonged king Devaraksita, the ruler of Pithi (M»gadha), 
whose name has been disclosed by thé commentary of the — Rümacarila as wellas bv 
the Sàrn&th inscription of Kumüradevi. as consort of G&hadavala Govindacandra. Vide 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IX, pp. 824.97. Dr. H. C. Rav thinks that Bhimavasas was 
a successor of Devaraksita. The latter had been defeated by Rastraknta Mathana, the 
maternal uncle of emperor Ramapala. Vide H. C. Rav. ibid. pp. 338-39. Also vide 
the Journal of the Bengal and Orissa Research Society, Vol. IV, n. 269. l 

2 or other views vide R. D. Banerii, Bangalar Ttihās, p. 284. According to him. 
Bhimayaéas fought against Yasahkarna. Vide also, J.B.O.R.S.. Vol. IX, n. 8301. Javaswal 


believes that he really warred against king Nanyadeva of Mitbilà. Vide B. C. Sef. 
Some Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengal, pp. 483-34, 


12-1883 P—III e . 
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From his Deopara inscription we learn that he had hostile 
relations with the western realms and sent naval squadrons upward by 


‘following the course of the Ganges. Of course, here it may be argued 
with Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri that this Vijayasena was a humble 


Samanta (vassal-king) under Ramapala at, least during the KAaivarta 
war.’ According to him, Vijayasena is to be identified with Vijayaraja 
of Nidrabala mentioned in the lst of the Sémanta-cakra of Ramapila as 
found in the Rümacarita. But this suggestion does not stand on a 
verv strong foundation as there is no important evidence in support of 
it except the superficial resemblance of the names Vijayasena and 
Vijayaràja and the synchronism of the reign-periods of Vijayasena and 
Ramapala. These evidences seem to be far less than sufficient in 
consideration of other facts; which are as follows: 

(1) From the Deopara inscription we learn that Vijayasena was a 
great conqueror and he carved out a big empire in East India. Even, 
after taking due margin from the Prasastikàra we can hardly deny his 
political magnificence. But, in the Rdmacarita he is simply mentioned 
as Vijayaraja of Nidrabala without any regal title being attributed to 
him. | 

(2). lf Nidrübala was the capital of Vijayasena, it would have been 
mentioned in any of the inscriptions of the Imperial Senas. 

(3) Certainly, there is some difference between the names 
Vijayarüja and Vijayasena. 

(4) The Deopàrà inscription describes Hemantasena’s (Vijava- 
sena's father) queen Ya$odevi.as Maharajfii (empress), and it has been 
told that her feet '' were brightened by a series of rays of the lines of 
the crest-jewels of the wives of princes both friendly and hostile." * 
This, probably, tends to show that the Sena kingdom already rose 
to considerable importance. during the reign of Hemantasena; and if 
that is so, it is highly difficult to presume that his illustrious and much 
more successful son Vijayasena was a mere vassal (s&manta) of 
Rāmapāla who had doubtful suzerainty in, different parts of Bengal 
inspite of his vigourous attempts with the help, of his Rastrakuta 
maternal uncle Mahana or Mathana. 

(8) The | Deopàr& epigraph proclaims that Vijayasena 
'* impetuously assailed the lord of Gauda ". Scholars generally identify 
this lord of Gauda with Madanapala (circa 1130-circa 1150 A.D.), a son 


of Ramapala. In support of their argument they adduce that 


1 According to him Vijayasena is to be identified with Vijayaraéja of Nidrübale 
mentioned in the list of the S@manta-cakra of Rāmapāla as found in. the — Rümacarita. 
Vide Indian Antiquary, 1920, p. 175, The Journal of the Department of Letters (J. D. L.), 
Appendix D, pp. 80-82. - 

2 V, 14. 


* 
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Vijayasena and this Madanapala were . contemporaries. As 
Dr. H. C. Ray puts forward : “The chronological scheme adopted by 
us shows-that Madanapala and Vijayasena were contemporaries, and as 
their inscriptions prove that they were neighbours, the impétuous assault 
by the Sena prince may have been really aimed against the Gaudapati 
Madanapala.’’ ' But, after admitting all the probability of this view, 
perhaps, it will not be wise to forget that the Gaudapati vanquished by 
Vijayasena might be any one of the following princes of the Pala 
dynasty : l | 

Ramapala (cirea 1084-circa 1126 A.D.). 

Kumatapala (circa 1126-cirea 1180 A.D.). 

Gopala III (cirea 1180 A.D.). 

Madanapala (cirea 1130-circa 1150 A.D.).* 


‘The short and troubled reign-periods of these princes synchronised 
with the long reign of Vijayasena, if we accept the view that the latter 
ruled for more than sixty years. 

Now, after briefty surveying all these details it seems that 
Vijayasena was, most probably, already a powerful and independent 
ruler aspiring to build an empire during the reign of Ramapala. On 
the other hand, Sandhy&kara Nandi’s presentation of a dazzling galaxy 
of the Sámantas in the Ramacarita might have been intended to sliow 
that Ramapala was no mere Rois faneant in Pundravardhana and 
Varendri. . . = 

Apart from the Rahin grant, there are other evidences, both 
epigraphic and literarv, which show that the Gaharwars came into 
hostile relations with the Senas of Bengal even after the demise of 
Madanapala, father of Govindacandra. As a matter of fact, there are 
definite epigraphic evidences which show that illustrious 
Govindacandra made regular attempts to carry his arms to the east of 
India. Thus, the Maner (1124 A.D.) and Lar (1146 A.D.) plates of 
this king clearly show the extension of his territory to the east at 
least up to Mudgagiri (Monghyr in Bihar). The political situations of 
northern and eastern India were no doubt favourable to the Gühadavála 
monarch, The S&rnüth inscription of Kumaradevi ° probably reveals 
how Govindacandra was in alliance (which might ‘be temporary) with 
the different ruling families of Eastern India. | 

The epigraph shows that Mahana, the Rastrakuta king of Aügà 
and the maternal uncle and adviser of Ramapala gave his daughter 


1 The Dynastic History of Northern India, Vol. I, p. 859. 


2 See. The Manaháli grant of Madanapála, in J.A.8.B., 1900. Vol. 69. Tt was algo : 
edited in the Gaudaleldiamálà, pp. 147-58. ' 


3 Epigraphia. Indica, TX. PEE rox E e 
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Sankaradevi in marriage with Devaraksita, the king of  Pithi 
(Magadha), of the Cikkora family. Now, Sankaradevi’s daughter, — 
Kumiaradevi, was given in marriage to G&hadavala Govindacandra. 
The alliance between the Gahadavalas, the Rastrakutas (of Anga), the 
Cikkoras and the Palas has been further attested by the above- 
mentioned Sarnath inscription of Kumaradevi, in verse 7 of which 
Mahana, Ramapala and Devarakgita are all mentioned in a friendly 
Way suggesting among them a sort of filial entente. The reason is 
not very far to seek, as Mahana was Kumàradevi's grandfather, 
Devaraksita was her father and Rimapala was her maternal uncle 
(although in a slightly indirect way). Possibly, that was the reason 
why the composer of the Sarnath inscription fell into slight difficulty 
while eulogising Mahana. The verse runs as follows: . 

“ In the Gauda country there was a peerless warrior with his 
quiver, this incomparable diadem of the Ksatriyas, the Anga king 
Mahana, the venerable maternal uncle of kings. He conquered 
Devaraksita in war and maintained the glory of Ramapala, which rose 
in splendour because the obstruction caused by his foes was removed.” 
It is remarkable to see how tactfully the eulogist Kunda acquits 
himself in this verse. Mahana has been glorified, but at the same time 
it ig reminded that he was the '' venerable maternal uncle of kings ”’ 
Again, while describing the defeat of Devaraksita it has been very 
intelligently pointed out, that the Tatter once successfully obstructed 
Ramapila’s military enterprises. Thus, it has been told: ‘‘ He 
(Mahana) conquered Devaraksita in war and maintained the glory of 
Ramapaia, which rose in splendour because the obstruction caused by 
his foes was removed.’’ 

"^ We have an epigraphic evidence, which reveals that 
Govindacandra not only remgined in alliance with the Palas, the 
Cikkoras and Réastrakutas (of Anga), but also with the powerful 
Candellas of Jejikabhukti (Bundelkhand). Thus, the Mau inscription 
possibly reveals that Govindacandra was a friend and ally of the 
Candella ruler Madanavarman (circa 1129-circa 1168 A.D.). Apart 
from this, as a mere suggestion it may be put forward that a kind of 
traditional friendship between the Gaharwirs and the Candellas 
seems to be hinted at by a story that Candravarma, the founder of the 
Candella dynasty, was the son of Hemavati (by Candrama, t.e., the 
Moon), the daughter of Hemraj, the purohit of a Gaharwar king.’ 

1 "The Progress Report of the Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy," by V. 
Venkayya, 1907-1908, pp. 65-66; paragraphs 58-60. 

A.S.R. (Arch. Surv. Report) by Cunningham, Vol. II, pp. 445-16. H. C. Ray, 
The. Dii History of Northern India, Vol. I, Ch. IX. p. 665. From the Prihviráj 


Raso of Cand Bard&i we learn that Govindacandra's grandson Jayacandra ERES in 
ü Y noe political relationship with the Candellas. 
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So, it may be observed that Govindaeandra was in political 
entente with most of the powerful ruling authorities of northern as 
well as eastern India. Now, the extension of the Gaharwar empire 
to the east beyond Mudgagiri (Monghyr in Bihar) was possibly not 
looked upon without suspicion by emperor Vijayasena, whose Deopara 
inscription * declares that_he despatched a naval expedition against the 
Páécátya-cakra. Generally, the scholars like to interpret it to mean 
“ western regions ". But at this point we cannot ignore that the 
expression may also mean ''the Western Confederacy or League." 
At least the word ' cakra ' probably carries this very meaning in the 
Rdmacarita where the league of Sdmantas against the recalcitrant 
Kaivartas has been described.. Now, whatever may be the actual 
significance of the expression Pdscdtya-cakra, probably it has a simple 
connotation that the navy of Vijayasena sailed to mortify a number of 
western potentates and not any single one of them. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar infers from the above passage that 
'" Vijayasena's victorious fleet sailed westward beyond Rajmahal.... 
The naval expedition, probably as an auxiliary to a land-force, must 
have been despatched against a ruling power in Bihar, though it ts 
uncertain whether the enemy was Nanyadeva, the Gahadavala king- 
Govindacandra or the Pala king (Madanapala or Govindapála) still 
ruling in a part of southern Bihar." * The opinion of the scholar does 
not seem to be fully in keeping with the evidence of the Deopara 
inscription, the verse 22 of which says that, "' in its play of conquest 
. of the dominions in the west advanced along the course of the Ganges ”’ 
(" P8écátya-cakra-jaya-keligu yasya yavad-Ganga-pravaham-anudhavati 
nau-vitàne "—V. 22). The verse refers to Vijayasena’s hostility 
against a number of kingdoms' in the west. So, naturally, it may be 
understood that his formidable navy was not sent against any single 
enemy. Now, can it be suggested that the Pdsedtya-cakra had some 
connection with the already related alliance between the Gaharwars, 
the Cikkoras, the Palas, the Rastrakutas (of Anga) and the Candellas 
of Jejàka-Bhukti. , If that is so, it does not seem improbable that the 
Sena fleet was despatched through the upper course of the Ganges in 
order to threaten the combined power of the pan-Gaharwar alliance. 

The naval expedition was probably a reconnaissance en force, as — 
it may be understood from the Deopara epigraph. The verse 22 
describes the mission of the naval squadron as something of a play of 
conquest (jaya-kelisu) and not of a very serious nature. According to 


. a 
1 j.A.S.B., XXIV, pt. I, pp. 128-54. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I, 305-15. 
a History of Bengal, Vol. I, p. 214; T 
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Majumdar, ' The fact that even Umapati Dhara, the author of the . 
inscription, who is noted for his fulsome praise of everything connected: 
with Vijayasena, has not a word to say about the victorious 
achievements of Vijayasena’s fleet in the west, would naturally lead to 
the inference that the western expedition was not crowned with any 
conspicuous success.’ ' Here, the scholars statement that 
Umapati Dhara ''has not a word to say about the victorious 
achievements of Vijayasena's fleet in the west” may not be fully 
correct, as the second part of the verse 22 of the Deopärā inscription 
seems to contain the idea that the Sena navy created some havoó in 
enemy territories. The particular portion of the epigraph says, '' his 
(Vijayasena's) boats shone like the crescent moon upon the water of 
the river on Siva’s head, often stuck in the mud of ashes and often 
released " (‘‘ Bhargasya maulisaridambhasi bbasma-panka-lagna- 
ujihiteva tarih-indu-kalà cakasti’’). As the river on Siva’s head is 
no other than the holy river Ganges, the poet here describes the advance 
of the Sena fleet in this river. The expression ''often stuck in the 
mud of ashes and often released " may obviously bear & double, 
meaning. Apart from its strict mythological sense, the metaphor is 
probably used to denote some naval success. The expression 
" bhasmapahka " has some possibility to suggest that some 
destruction (through burning ?) was caused by the Sena navy. The 
heroie achievements of the ancient Indian kings were often described 
through mythological similes in epigraphs. If our interpretation is 
correct, probably, we can hardly endorse the view of Dr. Majumdar 
that Um&pati Dhara '' has not a *word to say about the victorious 
achievements of Vijayasena’s fleet in the west." The despatch of a 
squadron of warships by Vijayasena in order to bring about the 
discomfiture of the rulers of Pdsedtya-cakra was probably a most 
important event in the Sena epoch, as it was surely a glorious 
achievement, which undoubtedly contributed to the prestige of the Sena 
empire. | | | 
. During the reign of Vallilasena (eire. 1159-cire. 1165), the 

successor of Vijayasena, the rivalry and contest between the houses of 
the Senas and the G&hadaválas lost their old intensity and vehemence. 
"Thus, not a single epigraph of either the Senas or the Gaharwars 
testifies To the conflict between the two royal dynasties. The reason, 
probably, is not very far fo seek, as if may be known from both the ` 


N 


" e 1 Ibid, p. 915. $E : Le 
N 2 Tn this connection, it may be pointed out that the Kanyakumari inscription of 
Virarüiendra refers to burning of Kata&ha (Keddah in Malay peninsula) by the fleet of 
: *Ràjendra, Cola. Vide. Travancore Archaeological Series, Vol. TIT, pt. 1, 1922, pp. 120, 159, 
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literary and epigraphic sources that Govindacandra’s son and successor 
Aiayacandra (eire. 1155—cire. 1170 A.D.) was more engaged in 
frequent wars with the Yaminis of Lahore and the Cahamanas of 
Delhi. 
l According to the Prthvirājaraso of Cand Bardāi, king 
 Vijayacandra fought against the Somavarhśsi king Mukundadeva of 
Kalak.. The Raso further tells that the vanquished Orissan king gave 
his daughter in marriage to Vijayacandra’s son Jayacandra. Now, 
Dr. H. C. Ray doubts the identification of the Orissan king with the 
Somavamsi king Mukundadeva on the following two important 
grounds :— 

1. The available lists of the Somavarmsis of Orissa do not 
contain the name Mukundadeva. ` | i 

2. The Somavarhsis were most probably destroyed by the 
Gangas in the 11th century. l 

The scholar thinks that ‘‘ the king who ruled in Cuttack contem- 

. poraneously with Vijayacandra was not the fictitious Mukundadeva 
but the Gangas Kamarnava VII (eire. 1147-56 A.D.) and Raghava 
(cire. 1156—70 A.D..." 1- From the Deopàr&à epigraph we learn 
that probably Vallülasena's illustrious father Vijayasena vanquished the 
same Ràüghava of Kalinga. So, it may not be impossible that the 
Gaharwar aggression in Kalmga and their subsequent entente with 
its reigning family had some connection with the Sena-Gaharwar 
rivalry. Here, it is also very interesting to note that the name 
Kalinga does not occur in the list of Ballala's kingdoms as found in the 
Dallala-carita. The Gaharwar alliance with the Kalngan ruler may 
be significant particularly in the light of the ambition of Vijuyasena 
and ‘his grandson- Laksmanasena to conquer this region. 

From the accounts of the Ballalacarita and the Laghubhdrata ? 
it seems natural to suppose that Vallala indirectly gave a challange to 
the Gaharwar power by conquering Mithila. Now, the simultaneous 
aggression of the Sena forces upon Mithi and' the probable extension 
of the Gaharwar authority to Kalinga were possibly nothing but 
military preparations, whick culminated in the recrudescence of the 

. Sena-Gáhádavàla war during. the reign of Vallala’s son and successor, 
Laksmanasena (cire. 1185—cire. 1206 A.D.). 

Laksmanasena, the son and successor of Vallülasena, openly 
fought the Gahadavilas, as it has been testified to by the Madhainagar 
grant. From the epigraph we know that the Sena ruler defeated the 


* Tbid, p. 535. 
2 Ed. by. H. P. Shastri. 
3 J.A.S,B., 1896, LVI. : e 
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kings of Gauda, Kalinga and Kasi. From the relevant lines (v. 11) it 
appears that he conquered Gauda when he was no more than a prince 
(Kumara). Of course, here it is difficult to decide, whether his 
hostility against Kalinga was in any way the outcome of Vijayacandra’s 
matrimonial alliance with its ruling house. 

The defeat of the Kalitga monarch at the hands of Laksmanasena 
has been also attested by the Edilpur and Madanapada inscriptions of 
the latter’s sons Kegavasena and Visvarupasena as well as by Dhoyi's 
Pavana-düta. -The above mentioned epigraphs tell us that the emperor 
Laksmanasena erected pillars of victory on the coast of the southern 
sea ' where exist (the images of) Musaladhara (Balarama) and 
Gadapini (Jagannatha), and also in  Vi$vesvarakgetra at the 
confluence of the Asi, the Varuna and the Ganga, and also at Trveni."' 
The three places mentioned here are no doubt Puri, Kàá and Prayaga 
respectively. os 

Now, if by believing the evidence of Sridharadisa’s Sadukti- 
karnamrta we place the beginning ef the reign of LLakgmanasena in: 
the last part of the 12th century, it wil not be unreasonable to 
identify the vanquished Kalinga ruler with Ràjaraja II (cire. 1170— 
circ. 1190 A.D.), a son of Codagaünga, who succeeded his half-broth 
Righava. | 

The king of Kasi, who had been defeated by Laksmanasena was 
probably no other than the Gahadavala king Jayaccandra (circ. 1170— 
circ. 1193 A.D.). Allahabad seems to have been belonged to the 
latter's empire. It is possible that by taking advantage of the 
rivalry of the Gaharwars with the C&hamàanas in western U.P., 
emperor Laksmanasena endeavoured to extend his dominions right 
up to the heart of the Ganges-Yumna Doab, and thereby he unconscious- 

ly tried to emulate the Imperial Palas whose nominee Cakrayudha 
could once sit on the precarious throne of Kanauj. 

It was the misfortune of the Hindus that the valant forces of 
the Cihamanas and the Gaharwars perished successively in the second 
battle of 'Taraori (1192 A.D.) and in the battle of Candwar before the 
forces of Ghur. With the arrival of the merciless Turks before the 
gates of Nudiah the Sena emperor retreated to East Bengal probably 
in order to check, the Uitlanders in better geographic positions. The 
swift cavalry of the invaders were at last temporarily stopped by 
Kegavasena and Vi$varupasena (the successors of Laksmanasena), as 
well as, by their descendants with the flowers of their soldiery. 

NL Tn this connection, it is interesting to note that Laksmanasena has been given 
the epithets Aécapati and Narapati in the Madanpada& grant of his son Visvarupasena. 


See, J A.S.B., pt. I, 1896. These titles also belonged to the Kalacuri king Yasah-Karna 
(cir, 1078-circ. 1125), who once ruled in a large part of present U.P, 


Round the World 


Formosa May Light the Spark 


We.made references in the past in these columns to the question of 
Formosa being handed back to the Chinese Peoples Republie. Of late this: 
question has assumed great prominence and has exercised the minds of 
statesmen all over the world. The evacuation of the Taschen group of 
islands which are adjacent to the mainland by Kuomintang forces has 
no doubt eased the tension to some extent but has not fully relieved 
the Governments of different countries of their anxiety about the future 
course of events. On the one side the Communist Government of China 
appears to be bent upon the annexation of Formosa and Pescadores and 
thereby get rid of a recurring threat to the security of the new regime in 
China—a thréat provided by Kuomintang ambition (fed and stimulated 
by American assistance) to invade the mainland. On the other side there 
is the case of the Kuomintang authorities in Formosa which should not 
also be brushed aside very unceremoniously. They are of the view that 
the civil war in China is still continuing although the mainland has fallen 
definitely into the hands of the Communists. The Kuomintang forces, 
expelled from. the mainland, have for the time being taken refuge in 
Formosa and have consolidated their position in that island. They still 
cherish the hope—to outsiders a fond hope—that time will come and come 
sooner than later when it will be possible for them not only to invade the 
mainland from this base but to oust from control the Communist leaders. 
In view of this posture.of things it is unbecoming in Kuomintang eyes 
for certain powers to regard it'/as an interloper in its relations to. both 
Formosa and the United Nations Organisation. . 

The Communist Government has been effectively in power in China 
since 1949 and it has been recognised as the legal authority in that 
country by such countries as the Soviet Union, India and Britain, Now 
if it is the legal authority in China, it may then validly claim to have juris- 
diction over Formosa and Pescadores as these were received back by China 
as such after the second World War. But the Government of the United 
States has nob only not recognised Communist regime in China but still 
recognises the Kuomintang Government in Formosa as the de jure Govern- 
ment of China. The Chinese seats on the United Nations Assembly and 
Security Council are also occupied by the representatives of Chiang Kai-shek. 
So the question of the Kuomintang being unlawfully in possession of 
Formosa does not in American eyes arise at all. 

There is also a third view regarding the Kuomintang authority in 
Formosa and Pescadores. It represents the standpoint of those powers 
including. Britain who have recognised China but are unwilling to take 
any definite step for the expulsion of Chiang Kai-shek either from Formosa ot 
from the United Nations. The British non-official view, of course, supports , 
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the replacement on the United Nations Organisation of the Kuomintang 
representatives by those of. the People’s Government. It even looks 
favourably upon the proposal that Chiang should go as a refugee to the 
United States and hand over Formosa to Mau Tse-Tung. But the official 
British policy is not to face the logical conclusion of the recognition of 
the Communist regime in China. It is so directed now as not to alienate 
American opinion. It has also: to adjust itself to the view points of: 
Australia and New Zealand. These countries do not want Formosa and 
Pescadores to fall into the hands of Communists, for thereby, they think, 
‘the bastion against further Communist aggression will be removed. 

We should dive into history to see if there is really ary valid claim 
to Formosa on the part of the Peking Government. We need not consider 
in this regard the strategic ground. It should be remembered that. 
Formosa, though it was before 1895 colonised and ruled by the Chinese, 
was an island inhabited by tribal people with little or no affinity to 
Chinese culture and traditions. These tribals exist to this day. Then 
in 1895 after the Sino-Japanese War this conquered island had to be 
ceded to Japan and it continued to be part of the Japanese Empire till 
1945. The cession of Formosa to Japan as a result of military defeat 
was certainly galling to Chinese natienal spirit and consequently when 
after Pearl Harbour China formally got allies in Britain and U.S.A. in 
her struggle against Japanese imperialism, she canvassed in these countries 
her claim to Formosa and Pescadores in case of Japanese defeat. Actually 
in 1948 when Churchill, Roosevelt and Chiang Kai-shek met at Cairo, 
the Chinese claim to Formosa was conceded in a declaration and later 
Stalin accepted the proposal. It has now been a matter of controversy 
as to how much this declaration amounted to a commitment on the part 
of Britain and the U.S.A. for the return of Formosa to the Peking 
Government irrespective of the character of that Government and the 
circumstances of its origin. Actually when in 1945 Japan was defeated, 
the Jzpanese army in Formosa surrendered to the Americans. The latter 
informally “handed over the control to the agents of Chiang Kai-shek. 
It is stated that there has been no formal transfer of Formosa and 
Pescadores to China. 

The Communists insist on the return of Formosa and Pescadores 
to China for two' reasons. First, the Peking Government seems to take 
the view that without the acquisition of Formosa and the neighbouring 
islands, its ' face ' will not be saved and its prestige will suffer. Secondly, 
Fotmosa in the hands of Chiang Kai-shek is a constant threat to the 
security of the Communist regime in China. Formosa in neutral hands 
would not possibly have mattered as much as its occupation by the 
Kuomintang does. Hong Kong is strategically as important a place as 
Formosa. It has not 'roused that sentiment and created that furore in 
China as Formosa has. But in this regard there should not be much 
optimism. Possibly the British Governmeht which has recognised Com- 
munist China does not support the return of Formosa to Peking mainly 
because i6 does not want to leave the Americans in the lurch in this regard. 
It may, however, also be convinced that once Formosa has been acquired, 

. the next Communist demand will be for the cession of Hong Kong and 
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thereafter its ambition will further soar and be directed towards the com- 
plete domination of the Far East and South East Asia. 

As stated already, ab the time of writing the sudden flare-up which 
threatened disturbance in the Far East has subsided. By the surrender 
of the Taschen group of islands, which is so contiguous to the Chinese 
coast, the Kuomintang has saved peace for the time being. The British 
Government advises further surrender in other coastal islands. It is not 
certain ye& whether the American Government will approve of the pro- 
posal and whether the Kuomintang Government will agree to it. It seems 
to be the conviction at Washington that- further surrender will only help 
‘in whetting Communist ambition and not in satisfying it. Force for force 
appears to be the policy which Dulles will like to follow. If, of course, 
the settled idea at Washington is not to allow Communist China in any 
event to take hold of Formosa and Pescadores, this policy of no further : 
surrender is apposite. Because, more islands you hand over to Peking, 
.weaker you make the defences of Formosa. 


Import of Cotton Goods in Britain from India 


The relations between Britain and India have at different times 
during the last two hundred years and more been embittered by the policy 
pursued by the British Government in respect of the import and export 
of cotton piece goods. Before the Industrial Revolution unable. to meet 
competition trom India in respect of these goods, Britain resorted to 
diverse tactics in order that imports from India might be shut out. Later 
when as a result of the Industrial Revolution British cotton industry became 
increasingly developed, it became necessary to find a market for these 
manufactures in India and to this end it was imperative that Indian manu- 
factures which had already .been shut out from British market should be 
further discouraged and gradually driven out of the local market as well. 
Nothing is uglier in the ugly history of this time than the method followed 
in this country to throw out of employment cur weavers to make the post 
clear for an increasing consumption of Lancashire goods. 

In the last century again when cotton mills in, India were started 
by Indian enterprisers as 4 large scale industry and cotton goods came to 
be manufactured in this country on that basis, protection was denied to 
them against the importation of the products of already securely estab. 
lished Manchester mills. Even when a small duty was imposed upon 
these imports for revenue purposes only, a. countervailing excise duty 
had to be imposed upon the manufactures of our infant mills. Indian 
cotton industry had thus to fight agaihst heavy odds. But they still 
flourished partly because of the natural advantages they possessed but 
considerably because of the patriotism of the Indian eonsumers. Now 
we have returned to the old point. in the circle. Instead of Lancashire 
goods dominating Indian market, Indian goods are competing in the 
British market with British goods. A hue and ery has been raised against 
this importation from India. History is repeating itself. But the British 
Board of Trade and the Manchester Chamber of Commerce should study 
in detail the history of the last two centuries and more in respect of export 
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and import of cottan goods before taking any action in regard to this 
hue and cry. 


Ld 


Changes in U.S.S.R. 


When Stalin was ailing because of heart trouble but was still in the 
saddle, the general impression of all commentators on Russian affairs was 
that he put far more trust in Malenkov and Beria than in any body else in 
matters of the government of the country and that he had destined them 
as his successors. But the turn of affairs in U.S.S.R. after Stalin’s death 
only illustrates once more that dictator’s wish as to his successor is hardly 
respected after his death. So long as he is in power he can impose upon 
the people any one as his deputy. But once he is off the scene there is 
no knowing that this deputy will be allowed to step into his shoes. May 
be for a time he will be seated in authority, but for how long that will 
depend only on circumstances. His coming to power may be covered by 
the prestige of the deceased dictator but it does not as a rule extend to 
his continuance beyond a short term. Cromwell with all his prestige 
and authority could not ensure the perpetuation of his system. ‘Shajahan 
could not ensure the succession of his eldest son. Authority forgets a 
dying King. 

At Moscow Stalin’s death was followed by a triumvirate rule. It 
was then impressed upon all that one-man rule was a thing of the past in 
Russia and that heneeforward committee rule will be the order of the day. 
ln other words, government would be run not by the fiat of a dictator but 
by all the leaders consulting each other. But not more than hree months 
passed by when this honeymoon period was over. Beria fell out with 
his colleagues. He was not satisfied with the second position. Nor did 
he seem to be reconciled to the abolition of dictatorship and the establish- 
ment of committee rule. But before he could strike, he was struck down. 
He was taken into custody and later executed. Many of his followers met 
with the same fate. So one of the nominees of Stalin was driven out of 
the stage. Thereafter for a year and a half Malenkov, the othey favourite 
of Stalin, continued to occupy the first position. But his stay in power 
became increasingly uneasy and now ke has been replaced by Marshal 
Bulganin. Malenkoy as usual confessed to his inability to fulfil the 
conditions of leadership. He has accepted a lower and obscurer position. 
This, of course, does not conform to the usual pattern, The notable thing 
about this latest change consists really in this that it has not only not 
been accompanied by a purge but Malenkov has remained in the cabinet. 

To what extent. the changé thus effected-in the Government will 
indicate a change in foreign policy, no one can say. Some, however, predict 
that the milder attitude will give place to a stricter policy. But let us 
wait. l 


Reviews and Aolices of Books 


Illustrated History of English Literature, Volume Two: Ben Jonson 
to Samuel Johnson.— By A.C. Ward. Tilustrations collected by Elizabeth 
Williams, First Impression, 1954, Size Double Demy. Pages 262+ X. 
Price 25s, Published by Longmans, Green and Co. 


This is a welcome addition to the existing standard works on the history | 
of English literature in successive stages. Itis the second instalment of 
the enterprise, the first one having brought the account from the beginning 
- to Shakespeare, and the third and last planning to carry it on from the 
end of the eighteenth century to our own day, The present volume thus 
covers a period of nearly two centuries, from Shakespeare’s death to that 
of Dr. Johnson, and gives full stories of the Comedy of Humour, the 
Comedy of Manners, The Heroic Tragedy, the poetry oi the Metaphysicals 
and of Milton, the satire of Dryden and of Pope. the beginning of journal- 
ism, and the maturity of the novel, 

The approach to and treatment of the subject do not simply adopt the 
method of cataloguing authors and works chronologically but follow the 
more delectable channel method of tracing organically the progress and 
development of the different forms of literature: drama, poetry, and prose, 
And the history has become real and vital through the full recognition of 
the social background as symbolized in the influence of the club and 
the pursuit of urbanity, which determined the trend of literature in the 
Augustan Age. This purposeful setting of imaginative works in the clear 
perspective of contemporary life brings out pointedly the significance of the 
evolution and flourishing of distinct and characteristic literary typés of 
the age. 

The character of the volume as an illustrated history is its most 
interesting feature. As many as 58 illustrations—mostly black-and-white 
prints, with some line-sketches, and four coloured plates—intersperse and 
beautifully embellish four times pages of types. hey represent the life 
and literary practices of the age: portraits of authors, great and small, . 
from august Dr. Johnson and Milton to obscure Kiligrew and Prior, and 
the boy Chatterton taking poison from Despair; scenes from plays like 
She Stoops to Conquer, from novels like Pamela, and ‘from poems like 
' Paradise Lost and The Deserted Village; frontispieces or title pages of 
books; pictures of odd curios like costume designs, book-cases, even — 
auctions. Nine facsimile reproductions of personal correspondence of 
writers, of author's contracts with publishers, of announcements for 
theatrical performances, of advertisements for new publications, and lastly 
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of a page from Pepys’ Diary in his code script, possess special documentary 
value, The many references to originals and mss. serve to arouse the 
curiosity of the reader in an interestimg aspect of literary history. An 
added attraction is the selection of most of the pictures from artists 
centemporary with the authors, The Appendix at the end of the volume 
provides full descriptive notes to the illustrations. 


The emphasis on the pictorial appeal proceeds obvicusly from the 
author’s conviction that the permanent benefits derived from books come 
primarily through enjoyment—spiritual, rational, emotional, and aesthetic 
—rather than through the mental discipline that comes of the mere 
intellectual comprehension of the argument. . But though catering for 
pleasure, the author is alive to the needs and scope of his work, He is 
conscious that the period under survey was an age not of the literary 
amateur, but of authorship as an established profession supported by the 
commercialized Book Trade. This led him to allow some space to 
mediocre writers, with a minimum interruption of the main narrative, 
for the 18th century literature of Eng]and, though '' not poor in giants, 
was also exceptionally prolific of compulsive midgets.” 


Essentially critical in nature as history of literature is, the volume 
is not heavy with seholarship, as it eonveys learning lightly. There is 
no impression of crowding of personalities or cramming of matter, the 
narrative proceeding in a leisurely tell-tale fashion, Subtle persuasion is 
couched in straightforward prose. Lucidity of expression and ease of 
manner mark the style from beginning to end. The only glaring deficiency 
of the volume scems to be the lack of a bibliography which might help 
the serious student in pursuing further in his study of this important period 
of English literary history. 

K. LAHIRI 


Pope—By Ian R. J. Jack; Published for The British Council and 
The National Book League by Longmans, Green and Co., 1954; Pages 86; 
Price 28. ` 


This is brochure no. 48 in Writers and their Works Series under the 

General Editorship of Mr. T. O. Beaeheroft. The present issue, like its 

. companions, is a biographical—critical essay on Pope, forming supplement 
to the bibliographical monthly Journal, British Book News, 


The sympathetic approach to Pope by Edith Sitwell, which appeared 
rather unusual in 1980, is nothing new today in the revived interest in 
the poetry of the Augustans. The recent good editions of Pope beginning 
“with Twickenham Edition, trace the landmarks of revaluation of Pope. 
The values on which Pope’s work is based would have been understood 
and accepted, in general terms, by Socrates, by Cicero, and by Racine, 
af well as by civilized people in his own and in ours." Dr, Jack, along 
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with Middleton Murry and F. R, Leavis, is responsible for exploding the 
critical legend, current from Hazlitt and Arnold to A, E. Housman, of 
Pope's poetry being ‘artificial’, divoread from the main channel of 
‘natural’ verse of England, Our generation has witnessed a healthy 
reaction against the decadent romantic theory of insistence on inspiration, 
on preference cf emotion to thought, of spontaneity to controlled form, 
Hence the revival of metaphysical Donne and Augustan Pope. ‘The 
interest in Pope will be stimulated still further by Dr, jack’s vigorous 
assessment, 


His is an unorthodox, illuminating, and stimulating essay, much more 
than a conventional characterization of the wit and satirist of the Augustan 
Age, In his estimation Pope belongs to the same great tradition of 
English poetry as Spenser and Milton, the Renaissance tradition in 
the widest sense. He abundantly appreciates the various aspects of 
Pope's literary genius: his great descriptive power, particularly in render- 
ing colour and light-and-shade effects in Pastorals, his good humour in 
The Rape of the Lock, hitherto wrongly taken as & satire on the heroic, 
his sincerity and soundness of ‘sense’ in professed satires like Epistle to 
Dr. Arbuthnot, the brilliance—with all the didacticism—of his Essay on 
Man and Essay on Criticism, and the endless adaptability, as against 
rigidity asserted by critics so far, of his metre, lending itself with equal 
force to romantic melancholy, and translucent beauty as to precise 
observation and satiric violence. Emphasis has been laid, and justly, 
on the value of Pope’s work as reflecting English Society and thought of 
the eighteenth century. The Popiana which resulted from Pope’s involve- 
ment in controversies throughout life, is shown to have a relevancy to his 
poetic creation. 


The booklet contains, as a regular feature of the series, a portrait of 
Alexander Pope, reproduced from a painting by Jonathan Richardson in 
the collection of Lord Cobham. But the most useful part of the 
monograph, helpful to the students, is the select bibliography at the end 
of separate works and collected editions’ and selections of Pope’s poems 
including satires and translations, of prose criticism and letters, as well 
as of biographies, critical works, and concordance. 

| K. LAHIRI 


R.G. Collingwood—By E. W. A, Tomlin Longmans, Green & Co., 
Two Shillings net. 


R. G. Collingwood Was an eminent British philosopher and made a 7 
substantial contribution to world thought. His writings cover a wide 
range of subjects. He died in the year 1943. But historians have so 
far paid scant attention to him, In the circumstances Mr, Tomlin’s 
sketch of Collingwood and his works is a welcome publication, 
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The author provides'a summary account of the contents of Colling- 
wood's major works and brings out clearly the latter’s views on arb, — 
religion, philosophy and- history, The analysis is made in clear lucid 
language. The booklet, on the whole, makes- pleasant reading and would, 
I am confident, awaken in readers keen interest about the teaching of ` 
Collingwood, who has suffered neglect and non-recognition from the 
students of human culture, The get-up of the booklet is exceilent, | 


ADHAR CHANDRA Das 
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 lanA LECTURES rog 1953 





Dr. Mrs. Roma Chaudhuri, M.A., D. Phil. (Oxon) delivered a 
| course of five lectures on ‘* Dasa-Vedanta-Sampradaya-O-Bangadesa ° in 
January in the Darbhanga Hall as Lila Lecturer for 1953. The Vice- 
Chancellor presided over the first lecture. 


* x * * * 
SARAT CHANDRA CHATTERJEE MEMORIAL LECTURES FoR 1952 


Sri. Annada Sankar Ray, formerly of the Indian Civil Service, 
delivered a course of three lectures on ‘‘The Crisis in Literature’’ on the 
l7th, 18th and 19th January last in Darbhanga Hall. Professor 
Srikumar Banerjee, Ramtanu Lahiry Professor of Bengali Language 
and Literature, presided. Sri Ray delivered these lectures as Sarat 
Chandra Memorial Lecturer for 1952. 


* »* * * * 
PROFESSOR BIDHUBHUSAN RAY MEMORIAL LECTURES FOR 1954 


Dr. S. N. Bagchi, D.Sc., delivered three lectures in the Physics 
Theatre, University College of Science and Technology, 92, . Upper 
Circular Road, Calcutta on ‘““Diffraction of X-rays by matter’’ as 
Professor Bidhubhusan Ray Memorial Lecturer for 1952 early in 
February last. | 


E" * * * * 


» 


STRPHANOS.NIRMALENDU GHOSE LECTURES ON COMPARATIVE | 
RELIGION FOR 1054 


Professor George P. Conger of the University of Minnesota 
delivered a course of nine lectures as Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghose 
Lecturer on Comparative Religion from the 1st to the 10th February. 
in Darbhanga Hall. The subject of his lectures was ' Toward the 
Unification of the Faiths." The Vice-Chancellor presided over the 

‘| first lecture. l | 

The Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate met Professor and Mrs. Conger 
at tea on the 9th February. 
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Miss MUNI AT THE UNIVERSITY 
A noted French actress, Miss Muni, visited the University on 
11th February last in course of her tour in this country and recited in 
the Darbhanga Hall a few contemporary French poems. The pur- 
pose of her visit was to acquaint indian students with French poetry 
and create better cultural understanding between India and France. 


3 sk * s * 7 NUT 
TAGORE Law LECTURES FOR.1953 


Dr. J. D. M. Derret, M.A., Ph.D. of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London, Tagore Law Professor for 1953 
started delivering his twelve lectures on the 24th February, 1955 at 
the Darbhanga Hall. The subject of his lectures is '' Testamentary 
and Intestate Succession with special reference to India." Mr. Justice 
Ramaprasad Mookerjee presided over the first lecture. . 


* * * * * 


LA. AND L Sc. Examinations, 1955 : 


There has been a considerable increase in the number of candi- 
dates appearing at the Intermediate Examinations this year. The 
results of I.A. and I.Sc. candidates were published in previous years 
separately. This year questions in English and Bengali (Vernacular)  - 
have al$o been separate. This was done not for indicating any | 
difference in standards but only for administrative convenience, 
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CALCUTTA. UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/17/55. 


“Tt is notified for general information that the following change in Chapter XLVI-C 
(B.D.S.) of the Regulations was made by the Academie Council on 98rd September, 1954, 
and adopted by the Senate on 3lst January, 1955 :— ' 7 

“The words ' provided that after two failures within two years, he shall not be 
admitted to the Examination except on the special recommendation of the Principal of 
the college’ occurring at the end of Section 2 of Chapter XLVI-C of the Regulations 
be deleted. (P. 62 of tho Amendments to the Regulations, 1954 Edition). 


SENATE HOUSE, ; D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 2nd February, 1955. Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/19/55, 


It is notified for general information that the following change in Chapter XL-F 
(Diploma in Librarianship) of the Regulations was made by the Academic Council on 
23rd September, 1954 and adopted by the Senate on 3lst January, 1955 :— | 

*" In line 2 of Section 1 of Chapter XL-F of the Regulations the word ' annually ’ 
be replaced by the words ‘ twice every year.’ (P. 542 of the Regulations—1951 Edition). 


l SENATE HOUSE, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 9nd February, 1955. Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY ; des 
Notification No. CSR/20/55 


. it is notified for general information that the following change in Chapter XXXVII-A 
(MI.Sc.Tech.) of the Regulations (P. 466 of 1951 edition) was made by the Academic 
Council on 15th December, 1954, and adopted by the Senate on 3lst January, 1955 :— 

The following para. be inserted before the last paragraph under Applied Chemistry 
in Section 14 of Chapter XXXVII-A of'the Regulations :— 

'" 150 marks should be allotted for Part. II Practical Examination including 90 marks 
for sessional work and 20 marks for viva voce: and 50 marks should be allotted for 
industrial Problem including the viva voce." 


- SENATE HOUSE, | D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The.?tk February, 1955. —. Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C.S.R./93/55. 


It is notified for general information that under Section 37 of the Calcutta University 
Act, 1951, the Senate on 3lst January, 1955, adopted the following changes in 
Chapter XXXVI-A (B.Sc. Tech.) of the Regulations (pp. 420-422 »of 1951 Edition) made 
by the Academic Council on 15th December, 1954 :— . 
(i In Section 5 (p. 420) the first sentence be replaced by the following :— 
“There shall be five. Theoretical papers and 5 Practical papers for each of Part I 
and Part II Examinations in Leather Technology and Jute Technology and Part I 
Examination in Textile Technology. In the Part If Examination in Textile Technology; 
there shall be six Theoretical papers and four Practical: papers.” ` : 
(ii) In Section 12 (p. 421)— TO : 
Under Part I of the B.Sc. Tech, Examination Part IV (under Theoretical) ' Elements 
| of.sssesesse ss Engineering ' be replaced by ‘ Elements of Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering.’ X % 
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— (it) The distribution of papers under ' Part II—'Texiile, Technology’ (p. 422) be 
replaced by the following :— - 
" Pheoretical— 
Paper  l—Textile Fibres and Spinning. 
Paper Il—(a) Fabric Structure, 
(b) Design and Analysis of Cloth. 
Paper Iil— Weaving Mechanism. 
Paper IV— (a) Testing of Textiles. 
(b) Yarn Preparation. 
Paper V—Dyeing and Calico Printing. 
Paper Vl—(a) Industrial Administration. 
(b) Economics and Textile Industry. 
Practical.— 
Paper JI-—-Testing: of Textiles. 


Paper llI—Design and Analysis of Cloth. acr - 


Paper III— Weaving. ; 
Paper IV—Dyeing and Calico Printing." 


Senare House, * D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 4th February, 1955. . Registrar. 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/5/8t/55, 


Tt is notified for general information that the changes as shown below in Tables I 
and Il in the schedule attached io the First Statutes relating to the constitution, powers 
and duties of the Boards of Studies, have been adopted by the Senate on llth December, 
1954 :— l 


Table I 
, Col. I Col. II 
(9) Commerce  .. yi .. Iaculües of Arts and Commerce (in place 
of Faculty of Commerce). l 
(11) Education  ... its .. Faculties of Education and Arts (in place 
of Faculty of Education). 
Table II ; 
(5) Applied Chemistry "m ai Faculties of Engineering and Technology 
(in place of Faculty of Technology). 
(7) Applied Physics E ae Faculties of Engineering and Technology 
(n place of Faculty of Technology). 
(10) Commerce e E ik Faculties of Arts and Commerce (in place 
| ef Commerce). 
(18) Education  .. > Eur n Faculties of Education and Arts (in place of 
Faculty of Education). 
(14 Engineering i id Faculties of Engineering and Technology 
{in place of Engineering). $us 
(383) Physiology, Biochemistry and Faculties of Medicine and ‘Science (in place 
Biophysics : ow H ef Faculty of Science). 
(40) Radiophysics & Electronics T Faculties of Engineering and Technology 
(in place of Faculty of Technology. 
Senate Howse, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 8rd February, 1950. Registrar. 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C/1672/80 (Aff) dated..................... 


Tt is notified for general information that under Section 11 of the first statutes of 
the University of Calcutta relating to the.‘ Affiliation of Colleges," the Chancellér has 
been pleased to approve that with effect from #he commencement of the session 1954-55, 


the Fakir Chand College, Diamond Harbour, shall be affiliated to the University in- 


English, Bengali (Vernacular), Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry to the I.Sc. standard 
with poen to present candidates for the examination in the subjects from 1956 and 
not earlier. 


SENATE HOUSE, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Thee 15th February, 1955. Registrar, 
+ 


= 
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1955] . NotiFicaTioNs ` _ 5 


‘CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/1/8t/54° 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in the schedule 
annexed to first Statutes relating to the constitution, powers and duties of the Boards 
of studies have been made :— Z | UE 

“ Under Columns I and II in Table IT of the schedule referred fo above, the following 
be inserted :— E 


'21 A. Journalism., ........... weeen Faculty of Arts.” 
. SENATE HOUSE, . "E D.: CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 29th December, 1954. Registrar. 


o CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
*» Notification No. CSR/3/St/54 
: e 


.l& is notified for general information that under Sub-section (5) of Section 84 of 
the Calcutta University Act, 1951 (West Bengal Act XVIII of 1951), the Chancellor, in 
consultation with the Minister, has been pleased to accord’ his assent to the following 
changes in the. First Statutes of the University relating to the constitution, powers and 
duties of the Board of Health :— Wa LES a 
" In Section 2(1)(c) of the Statutes relating to the constitution, powers and duties. 
of the Board of Health, the word ' President ' Be replaced by the word ' Chairman '." 


SENATE. HOUSE, | J D. CHAKRAVARTI; 
The 30th December, 1954. l : Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY pen 
Notification No. CSR/4/St./54 


It is notified for general information. that the following change in the Schedule 
regarding Boards of, Undergraduate Studies has been made by the Academic Council on the 
15th December, 1954 -— TE Í 

.. " Under ‘25. o Modern Asian Languages’ in Column I of Table I (Page 85) insert 
' 25a. Music’ and against it insért ‘ Faculties of Arig and Fine Arts and Music.’ in. 
Column II." . i 


SENATE HOUSE, 8. BISWAS, 
The 6th January, 1958, : 
: Assistant Registrar. . 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/18/55 ] 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapters XXXIV 
(D.Litt. and XXXVIII (D.Se.) of the Regulations (Pages 294 and 484, of. 1951 edition) 
were made by the Academic Council on 15th December, 1954, and adopted by the Senate . 


‘on 8lst January, 1955 :— 


Insert the following as the last. para of Section 1 of Chapter XXXIV (D.Litt.) and 
Chapter XXXVIII (D.Se.) of the Regulations :— TE : 

" Provided that the Syndicate may, on the recommendation of the Academic 
Council, relax the operation of the rule in the case of candidates of other Universities 
having qualifications considered equivalent to those mentioned above and on fulfilling 
other requirements that may be laid down by the Syndicate from time to time including 
residence within the jurisdiction of the University for at least two years." 


SENATE HOUSE, - D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 2nd February, 1956. . ; Registrar, 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/16/55 


It is notified for general information that the following change in Chapter XL (B.T.) 
of the Regulations (p. 503 of 1951 edition) was made by the Academic Council on 16th 
December, 1954, and adopted by the Senate on 31st January, 1955. 

‘The following para. be inserted at the end of Section 15 of Chapter XL; of the 
Regulations (p. 503 of 1951 edition). . 8 


AG 





" THE CALCUTTA REVIEW . . [MAR 


" Notwithstanding. anything stated in the proviso abóve the names of candidates 


who passed the practical portion of the B.T. Examination in 1954, and who will appear ` E 


at the theoretical portion only in 1955, and will pass the same, will be published in 
class lists arranged in order of merit according to the provisions in section 14°’. 


Senate Hoves, D. CHAKRAVARTT, 
The. Ist February, 1955. | v Registrar. 
| CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY ZEN 
NOTICE 


It is notified for general information that the Statutes (under Calcutta University- 
Act, 1951) relating to Register of Graduates were passed by .the Senate at their meeting 
held on the 25th ‘September, 1954, and have been assented to by the Chancellor.  . 

1. (a) Any person who holds the Degree of a Master or ‘a Higher Degree of this 
Giverny, Or 


(b) Graduates in any Faculty of this University of at least tirée’ years’ standing, M. 


will be: entitled to- have his name’ enrolled in the Reg gister of Registered Graduates on’ 
payment of a fee of "Es. 3, for which an dpplication is to be made in the présoribed form, 
which will be available from the office of the Registrar. 

9. Those who intend to register their names this year, are ta submit their’ 'ápplica- 
tions and fees'tu the Registrar on or before ihe 30th December, 1954. The fee ‘payable 
by a Graduate for having his name retained on tha*Register shall be Hs. 3 &,year and 
shall cover the périod fro the 1st ot July in the, year in which it is paid till the 30th 
of June in the year following. 

Íf any application is ‘made after 30th December, 1954, the applicant shall be 
entitled to have his name registered on payment of a° further sum of Rs. 2* as Delay fine. 

Those Graduates who. were registered. under the Universities Act, 1904, as’ also those 
who Were registered under the Caleutta ‘University Act of 1951, for the purpose of first 

election to the Senate, will be reud to register oe names afresh on Dey aen of Hs. 3. 


Act of 1904 shall -be enrolled as & Rag teal Graduates and shall ‘be entitled to have their 
nanies entered in the Blectora} Holl "under the Caleutta University Act, 1951, without any 
further payment of feo. They will continte to enjoy -the privileges they -have been: enjoying 
so long, on the same terms and conditions :as - before. 

5. Privileges of tlie Registered Graduates under the Statutes will be found printed". 
on the reverse of the application form. 


SENATE HOUSE, l i l D. CHAKRAVARTI; 
The 3rd Decomber, 1954. P Registrar, 


E LIST OF CANDIDATES ADMITTED TO THE DOCTORATE DEGRER. 
(1st January, 1956 to 17th January, 1955) 


E 


Names & addresses at éandidates i ^. files of theses € 
. . mE DAP AM . ate 
: |. D.8ce. o, l " 
Nripendrachandra daarom 44. C, ‘Studies on tbe biosynthesis of 15.1.55 ° 


* Mohim Haldar Street, ees ' ascorbic acid’ (applied chemistry) 
D. PHIL..(Science) | | 


Saapa Mitra, 'Q/o.. Prof. Sisir ‘Structures & Properties: of 15.1.55 
Kumar Mitra, Institute of Radio Physics , Ionosphere’ ( Pure Physics) ' 
& Hiectronics, 92, Upper Circular Rd., 
Cal.—9 ] + 


Paritosh Kamar Datta, All Tidi Institute ‘Studies ob -Sulphonazides & ^.15.1.55 


tw 


of Hygiene & Public Health, 116, eee: (Pure Chemistry]: . 
Chittaranjan Avenue, Cakeutta on 


Jyotirindranarayan Karkan, Central Drug "Studies on E & En- 17.1.55 
Research Institute , Chattar Manzil RUN phology) 
‘Palace, Lucknow - 


*N.B.—For this year only applications for onrolment will be received 
Marsh, 1954, without the fine. . 


a i. 


